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THAT’S a good heading for this 
advertisement. An equally 
good start on the text is, “Eter- 
nal vigilance is the price of 
safety.” 

The slightest truce with in- 
sectivora means a human re- 
treat, for these pests consider 
any treaty a scrap of paper. 
Given a breathing spell, mos- 
quitoes forget respect, chuckle- 
headed flies resume their buzz- 
ing around hairless craniums, 
roaches and bedbugs invade the most private precincts. 

Some years ago down in Richmond, Va., two men 
declared a war of extinction on household pests. They 
developed, a liquid, to breathe the spray of which meant 


* instant death to anything that crawls or creeps or flies. 


If ever death stalks, it stalks in “Dethol.” Cuick, sure 
death that shows no quarter; death that knows no mer 
One breath of Dethol and bugs die. That’s all there is to it. 

Well—there they were: housekeepers, searching for a 
weapon against insectivora—two men in Richmond with 
sure death on demand. Advertising Headquarters brought 
them together. . .. The war is in its ninth year. Reports 
from the front are that Dethol is holding all captured 
territory and steadily winning new. 


N. W. AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS, PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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Combines the Advantages of 





and CATALOGUE 
FOR PURCHASING ACTIVITIES #1... 


Furnishes names of all Sources of Supply—also contains 
more than 9,000 condensed catalogue or informative adver- 
tisements—several times as many as appear in any guide of 
the strictly catalogue type, or any other kind. 


Superintendents Engineering Depts. 

IT S v Executives Purchasing Depts. 
erves —and all others having to do with 
investigating specifying or buying. | 


PAID CIRCULATION 
only A.B.C. member of its kind 


QP Its Paid clientele exceeds *25,000, including a large 
proportion of the biggest industrial and mercantile concerns 
in all lines;—it comprises more than 50% of the total busi- 
ness buying power of the U. S. 

More than 850 in the “over $10,000,000” class. 

More than 3,000 “‘over $1,000,000.” 

More than 8,000 “over $100,000.” 


*Not 25,000 one edition—some use one edition for two or more years. 











“Out of Thomas’ 9" Out of Mind” 


of an important sales possibility at the 
moment when buying is contemplated. 
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How Chevrolet “Educates” Its 
Dealers 


The Factory Teaches Them Better Retailing Methods and Also Trains 
Their Salesmen, Accountants and Mechanics 


By G. A. Nichols 


66 E are in a retail business,” 

asserts R. H. Grant, vice- 
president of the Chevrolet Motor 
Company. 

Analyzing this seemingly radical 
but altogether correct statement, 
one ceases to wonder at the elabo- 
rate system of schools maintained 
by Chevrolet covering all angles of 
selling and servicing automobiles 
and of properly financing and ad- 
ministering that kind of retail busi- 
ness. During the last year more 
than 400 such schools have been 
held in the company’s forty-four 
selling zones; upward of a hun- 
dred more probably will be held 
before next January. 

So many big things are being 
done in this progressive age of 
merchandising that the full sig- 
nificance of movements such as 
this school idea is likely to be 
under-estimated. What the Chev- 
rolet instruction system really 
amounts to is a recognition on the 
pact of the company that manu- 
facturing, after all, is rather a 
subordinate factor in the selling 
scheme. The most vital influence 
is the retailer, and he, strangely 
enough, is the one who lacks most 
in efficiency and who knows the 
least about selling. 

This situation of the retailer is 
of course well known and has been 
for a long time, and it applies in 
many other lines as well as in 
automobiles. But the effort to cor- 
rect the serious defect has been 
characterized by policies strangely 
lacking in continuity and consis- 
Tab 





tency. The ‘dealer has _ been 
preached at, advertised to, criti- 
cized and even abused. . Manufac- 
turers have seen in him the root 
reason for delays and obstructions 
in their selling programs; but can- 
dor compels the admission that 
most of the remedial efforts they 
have put forth have been something 
to talk about rather than some- 
thing to do. “Educating” the re- 
tailer, for the most part, has been 
a wretchedly unsystematic substi- 
tute for real action. With a few 
notable exceptions (and the num- 
ber, happily, is growing) the edu- 
cational programs have been con- 
ceived and directed by theorists 
who know little more than the 
dealer. Many producers, however, 
have studied and grown with the 
dealer, and thus both have bene- 
fited. 

This condition plainly comes 
from the generally practiced habit 
of going at selling wrong end to. 
In other words, the manufacture- 
with his capital, facilities and tech- 
nical skill creates merchandise. 
The dealer could not exist without 
this merchandise and the manufac- 
turer, as a consequence, ignores 
the counsel given by St. Paul to 
certain self-important gentlemen to 
the general effect that they should 
not think of themselves more 
highly than they ought to think, 
but think soberly. 

Chevrolet gives the manufac- 
turer his proper place. As maker 
of the goods he is regarded as the 
one who must carry the process 
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through to the eventual selling of 
the goods. He must be the in- 
spitation not only for the produc- 
tion of merchandise and its delivery 
to the dealer, but must carry on 
until it is sold to the consumer— 
and paid for. The retailing is 
looked upon as the most impor- 
tant thing of all, and the manufac- 
turer must either maintain his own 
retail selling organization or bring 
a multitude of independent units 
up to a higher standard of per- 
formance. 

Proceeding on this basis, Chev- 
rolet emphatically dissents from 
the old-fashioned idea of regard- 
ing the securing of a dealer as the 
final step of its selling activities 
in a community. It looks upon 
dealers, not as dealers, but as the 
retail outlets of the factory to be 
assisted in every way possible to 
attain maximum success as indi- 
viduals—thus bringing about the 
greatest measure of success for the 
factory itself. 

When Chevrolet obtains a dealer 
it helps him find and equip his 
showroom and establish a proper 
service department; it fixes up an 
advertising appropriation for him 
individually and conducts his ad- 
vertising for him; it helps him hire 
and train his salesmen, service men 
and accountants. This substantial 
assistance is maintained by keep- 
ing the dealer in constant contact 
with field representatives, regional 
and zone sales managers, sales 
promotion men and service man- 
agers. A specially trained force 
of field service men from an ad- 
vertising agency works closely with 
him in all his advertising activi- 
ties. 

This co-operative plan of retail- 
ing automobiles has worked out so 
successfully that the management 
has taken another radical step for- 
ward and established the system of 
schools. Courses of instruction are 
provided for dealers and sales man- 
agers (these two elements working 
and studying together), for sales- 
men, accountants, service managers, 
mechanics and even for those in 
charge of selling parts. A spe- 


cial course is given for each. 
There are about twenty-five per- 
manent schools for mechanics lo- 
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cated at various strategic market- 
ing points in the country, To these 
the -dealers are privileged to send 
their mechanics at any time for as 
long and complete a course of in- 
struction as they may want them 
to have. The entire cost of the 
school is paid by the company, 
while the dealer stands the expense 
of sending his men to be instructed 
and of course pays them their regu- 
lar wages while they are “going to 
school.” 

The other schools usually last 
three days and are operated on the 
same general plan. That is to say, 
the company sends the instructors 
and pays all incidental expenses, 
while the dealers bear the cost of 
sending the men and of paying 
their salaries. The sessions are 
held at strategic locations, usually 
at zone headquarters. In some of 
the larger zones, though, the schools 
are held in two or three places in 
order to meet the practical require- 
ments for dealers, salesmen, ser- 
vice men and accountants at an ex- 
pense that is within reason for the 
dealer. The size of the district 
which the schools cover varies in 
accordance with the nature of the 
school and the size of the zone, 
all Chevrolet activities being based 
on the zone as a unit. 

_ First and foremost in the instruc- 

tion plan comes the school for 
dealers and sales managers. This 
school is regarded as more useful 
than any of the others because, 
according to Mr. Grant, “nothing 
is more important in the future 
progress of Chevtolet than to have 
in every dealership a man who is 
thoroughly familiar with all phases 
of selling Chevrolets at retail and 
who understands how to supervise 
the efforts of the retail men upon 
whom we must depend for our 
sales.” 

The three days’ course of in- 
struction for dealers and their sales 
managers centers around these five 
questions : 

1. How many salesmen do you need? 

2. How can you tell a good salesman 
when you see him? 

3. hat is the best way to get expe- 
rienced automobile salesmen? 

4. is a good day’s work for your 
salesmen? 


. What does record- ing have to 
do with retail sales pon mA - 
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With the Accent on the 
“"WEL EP? occ 


must be truthful if it is to make 
lasting friends for worthy products. 
But a plain statement of facts is 
seldom sufficient, in itself, to make a 
good advertisement. 


Copy slants must be chosen with ‘an 
understanding of human behavior. 
Copy must be couched in language 
appropriate to the product and appeal- 
ing to the public. In a word the truth 
must be “‘well’’ told. 


In advertising such favorably known 
products as Flit, Nujol, Zonite, Del 
Monte, Vaseline, Borden and Beech- 
Nut, the H. K. McCann Company likes 
to believe it has not only told the 
truth but has told it well. 


THE H.K.M°CANN COMPANY 


cAdveriising 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO MONTREAL 
CHICAGO LOS ANGELES TORONTO 
CLEVELAND SEATTLE DENVER 






LONDON PARIS BERLIN 




















It is obvious that each of the 
questions contains material for 
what might be a lengthy discus- 
sion. However, the meeting is 
planned so that each topic requires 
about three and a half hours’ time. 
The instructors from the factory 
use large charts in illustrating the 
main points of their presentations 
and then answer questions. 

The three-day session is not sup- 
posed to work a miracle and turn 
a dealer or sales manager all at 
once into a well-informed person 
who has expert knowledge on all 
the phases of finding and training 
the right kind of sales force. But 
it does start the process and lays 
a strong foundation for subsequent 
efforts. At the conclusion of the 
school each dealer and sales man- 
ager is given a book called “A 
Selling Plan for Chevrolet Deal- 
ers.” It contains all the material 
discussed in the meeting as well 
as detailed plans and ideas concern- 
ing the operation of a retail sales 
force. Experience has shown that 
after a dealer or sales manager 
has fairly assimilated the contents 
of this book he administers his 
selling activities in a much more 
forceful way. 


SENDING SALESMEN TO SCHOOL 


After the owner and his sales 
manager, if he has one, are thus 
started in the straight and narrow 
path leading to better achievements 
for the organization, they are in- 
vited to send their salesmen to 
school also. The salesmen’s ses- 
sion covers in more complete de- 
tail the ground which is gone over 
in the regional sales conventions 
held in key cities during Automo- 
bile Week. In the April, 1928, 
issue of Printers’ INK MONTHLY 
there is an account of how these 
sessions are put on, and of how 
the Chevrolet sales department, for 
the time being, becomes a traveling 
theatrical troupe visiting salesmen’s 
conventions and dramatizing the 
Chevrolet message. 

In the school, however, the dra 
matics and stage settings are omit- 
ted. The instruction is given by 
the lecture and chart method the 
same as to the dealers and sales 
The course is outlined 


managers. 
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and enlarged upon in a manual 
which is given to the salesmen at 
the close of the session. 

Especially interesting in the new 
instruction plan are the service 
manager schools. Here, as every 
automobile dealer knows, is at least 
one place in his organization where 
he has plenty of grief. It is hard 
to make a profit from a service de- 
partment today. Service is neces- 
sary and yet many dealers extend 
it at a direct loss—also with little 
satisfaction to themselves or their 
customers. 

The service manager is shown, 
by facts and figures, that the sell- 
ing of a new Chevrolet is just the 
beginning of a profitable piece of 
business for him and his employer. 
He is told that upon him rests a 
large part of the task of securing 
and building up confidence among 
the customers. 

With this as a foundation, he is 
instructed in some detail as to shop 
arrangement, equipment and spe- 
cial tools, appearance and mainte- 
nance of the department, getting 
and training service personnel, 
knowing operating costs, how to 
administer the flat rate system in 
charging, the advantages of having 
specialists in various parts of the 
work if his shop is big enough, 
the payment of. wages by the 
straight hourly rate, piece-work 
and bonuses, how to secure addi- 
tional service business having in 
mind future car sales, how to in- 
crease shop parts sales. 

Supplementing the service man- 
ager schools are the mechanics’ 
schools already referred to. To 
these the service manager can send 
his men and have them learn in 
a more expert way many of the 
things which his own study of the 
subject has shown to be necessary 
or advisable. 


TRAINING THE DEALER’S BOOKKEEPER 


The newest of the Chevrolet 
schools is one for the training of 
dealers’ accountants—or rather for 
elevating bookkeepers above the 
bookkeeper class. 

“Due to the national popularity 
of Chevrolet,” Mr. Grant says, 
“and a trained sales and service 
organization. Chevrolet dealers 
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BRASS TACKS 


Useful little units for decorating 
decorations. 


Symbols too, of pointed facts on 
single subjects—to which they hold 
fast. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


Shows how to use them in decoration 
and conforms to their symbolism by 
dealing only with homes and how 
to make them beautiful. . 


BRASS TACK ADVERTISING 
FOR 


BUILDING 
FURNISHING 
DECORATING 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
PUBLISHING CORP. 


8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. 


A Member of the National 
Shelter Group 
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have been making a very satis- 
factory profit. Making a profit, 
however, is not all that counts as 
the money may be invested in 
places where it is difficult to use 
it in the profitable operation of 
the business. 

“Book profit is not always a real 
profit. Someone in the dealer’s 
organization must watch where the 
profit goes and see that it is in- 
vested in such a way that it will 
benefit the business. 

“Chevrolet realizes that this is 
a most important activity and has 
designed for its dealers a new 
standard accounting system which 
will furnish the necessary facts. 
Accurate records will not of them- 
selves solve the problem. The 
dealer must have someone in his 
organization capable of not only 
keeping an accurate record of ac- 
counts but also trained in the prep- 
aration of these figures in a form 
where they can be used in intelli- 
gent planning and better manage- 
ment.” 

The instruction course for ac- 
countants centers around such sub- 
jects as making and analyzing a 
financial and operating statement 
and what the dealer’s cash posi- 
tion should be at all times. They 
are taught how to use guides with 
which to gauge the dealer’s invest- 
ment in cash and other asset ac- 
counts in his business—also how 
to point out the need of specific 
corrective measures. 

After the dealer, sales manager, 
salesman, service manager, accoun- 
tant or mechanic has attended one 
of these schools his “education” 
is looked upon as being only 
started. It gives him the founda- 
tion for future study as well as the 
inspiration. At each zone head- 
quarters there is a zone sales man- 
ager, sales promotion manager, ac- 
counting manager and service man- 
ager. These are maintained by the 
company for the distinct purpose 
of completing and rounding out the 
training started in the school. The 
zone officials are the channels 
through which the factory extends 
complete assistance to the dealer 
organization on any subject having 
to do with the essentials of selling. 

Through the influence and under 
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the general direction of the zone 
managements the school idea works 
down a step further in the or- 
ganization. Each individual dealer 
is thus supplied the means with 
which to hold schools among his 
own employees. The factory fur- 
nishes a sales manager’s service 
consisting of a projector and slide 
film—also a lecture to accompany 
the film—which goes out to dealers 
twice a month. With this help, 
the dealer is able to cause his sales- 
men, service men and others to 
keep on going to school indefinitely. 
He has been to school himself, it 
must be remembered, and when he 
needs any more specific instruction 
to impart to his organization he 
can get it quickly from the zone 
sales management. 

If Mr. Grant is correct in his 
thoughts that the Chevrolet Motor 
Company is in a retail business— 
that the enormous production plants 
of the company are maintained as 
a more or less subsidiary feature 
to give the retail end something 
to sell—it would seem that this 
complete school system is well 
worth its cost. Officials of the 
company think the schools have 
had an important part in produc- 
ing sales thus far this year in ex- 
cess of quota allotments. The or- 
ganization planned to sell ‘a mil- 
lion cars during 1928; it sold them 
before September 1. 


Quaker State Oil to Young & 
Rubicam 


The Quaker State Oil Company, Oit 
City, Pa., Quaker State motor oil, lubri- 
cants, etc., has placed its advertising 
account with Young & Rubicam, Inc., 
advertising agency. 








Lentheric Parfums Account to 
Blackman 


The advertising of Lentheric Parfums, 
Paris, is being handled The Black- 
man Company, New York: American 
headquarters for Lentheric have been 
opened at New York. 





John Carden Joins Boston 


Agency 
John Carden, formerly with the 
J. Horace McFarland ny, Har- 


risburg, Pa., has joined the Porter Cor- 
poration, Boston advertising agency, as 
an account executive. 
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Thorough Trading Area Coverage at One Low Advertising Cost! 








Nacional advertisers of 
food products* in the pros- 
perous Milwa 
sin market} 












ke the first 


eight monfl 28, used 
246,304 paidylines more in 
The Milwau Journal 


than in the<6ther twoMil- 


waukee pag combined! 


*Sixty- four.o beep advértisers in this 
classifica ciim le low advertising cost 
irnal -e: asing their Journal 


ined by 15,386 lines! 


Outstanding Tineage 3 very major classification 
is proof that The Journal alone thoroughly covers and sells 
this rich and stable market at one low advertising cost! 


THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 


FIRST BY ME RI T 

















Read by More Than Four Out of Five Milwaukee Families! 
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Turning the Milk of Human Kind- 


ness into Human Interest 


How the Sheffield Farms Company Is Getting Real Child Interest into a 
Current Newspaper Campaign 


By Oscar DeCamp 


T cannot be said that fresh milk 

is a difficult product to adver- 
tise. It is, on the contrary, one 
of the easiest—as easy as the ad- 
vertising of any food staple, such 
as butter, eggs, coffee, tea, sugar, 
syrup, flour or salt. 

It is because they are so abso- 


newsy, seasonal, and as redolent of 
human interest as the advertising 
of a subject as familiar, not to say 
commonplace, as milk can be. Its 
present campaign is keyed, in copy 
interest, to the opening of school, 
and is, in general, addressed to 
parents while seeking to flag the 





lutely necessary to every- 
body, with a daily and un- 
remitting kind of necessity, 
that the advertising of 
staple food articles is so 
easy and so simple—an 
easiness and simplicity that 
exhausts both freshness and 
originality and mires the 
advertiser in a bog of ad- 
vertising jargon. That’s 
the trouble with it. It’s 
too easy. If it were not 
so easy, more of staple 
food advertising would be 
exceptional. 

Fresh milk is a good 
illustration. There are no 
rest periods, or seasonal 
intermissions, in the con- 
sumption of fresh milk. 
Nor are there style innova- 
tions, or new models, or 
modernistic designs, of 
color schemes which can be 
applied to fresh milk, nor 
are there new uses, new in- 
gredients, new nutritive 
benefits, that can be claimed 
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TW THE BOYS «> GIRLS « NEW YORK | 


WELCOME | 


Thos (Doc7on 


GRADE A MILK 


| SHEFFIELD FARMS COWP4VY— ING 





for it. Everybody knows 


WHILE THE ADVERTISEMENTS IN THIS SERIES ARE 


about fresh milk, every~ DIRECTED TO CHILDREN THE TEXT CONTAINS SALES 


body uses it in some form 

or other, and, when it 

comes to advertising it day after 
day, and decade after decade, al- 
most everything that can be said 
about it has been said before. 

No one knows these facts better 
than the Sheffield Farms Company, 
distributer of fresh milk through- 
out the New York metropolitan 
and suburban area. The company’s 
advertising in newspapers in its 
territory is, to an unusual degree, 


ARGUMENTS FOR THEIR PARENTS 


attention of children through cer- 
tain features of layout treatment 
and illustration. 

In an effort to introduce a new 
element of interest into its news- 
paper advertising this fall, the 
Sheffield company has inserted a 
number of advertisements of an 
original character into its regular 
series. The first one appeared dur- 
ing the week of September 3 un- 
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The October Number of 


Harper’s Bazar 
is significant 


because: 


it exceeds all previous October 
issues in amount of adver- 
tising 


it features the most important 
fashion information of the year 


its fashion writers and fashion 
artists are authoritative — in- 
comparable 


it contains four gorgeous 
color-pages from Paris by 


Reynaldo Luza 


its index of advertisements is 
a social register of fashion-~ 


able products 


ARE YOUR FASHIONABLE 








PRODUCTS TO BE INCLUD- 
ED IN THE ROSTER 
FOR NOVEMBER? 


Frederic Drake 
Business Manager 
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der the title, “To the Boys and 
Girls of New York.” In a space 
four columns by eleven inches 
there are four pictures arranged one 
each in the upper left, upper right, 
lower left, and lower right por- 
tions of the layout. These pictures 
are humorous, like the illustrations 
in a children’s story book, depict- 
ing a “Lady Cow,” a “Hobby 
Horse,” “The Milkman,” and “The 
Doctor.”’ Standing in the center of 
the layout is a body of type shaped 
like a milk bottle, topped with two 
bold words, “Welcome Home!” set 
one beneath the other to resemble 
the bottle’s mouth and neck. The 
copy is addressed directly to chil- 
dren. It reads: 


“Hello!!!” “Hello!!” “Hello!” 
“‘Hello.”” The Doctor, the.Milkman, the 
Horse, and the Cow are agony | you 
Kiddies. They are glad you are home; 
for, you_ see, they are all very much 
interested in you . even though 
you hardly ever hear of them . 
Lady Cow, to begin with, gives the rich, 
creamy milk. sf is very careful with 
her diet, and gives only the best. Then, 
the Doctor is called in to examine the 
milk to make absolutely sure it is ex- 
actly as it should be. He EE on his 
specs and makes a TERRIBLE face, as 
if he were about to say: “Castor Oil 
and put him to bed!!!” But no! Sud- 
denly, he becomes all smiles! He jumps 
up and down, shouting: Hurray! Won- 
derful! Wonderful milk! Send it right 
off to my little friend! (meaning you, 
of course) . « In comes the plea- 
sant Mr. Milkman and says, “Yes sir!’’ 
and takes the bottles into his wagon. 
Then he whispers to Hobby Horse: 
This is for our little friend! (Still 
meaning you.) And Giddap! Off they 
go, like a fire engine down hill, to 
your house, and tip-toe in to the door, 
so as not to wake you. And lo! When 
you get up in the morning (no mat- 
ter how early) there’s the bottle of 
rich, creamy milk. And, come 
to think of it, doesn’t the way this is 
printed look like a bottle, too? Queer, 
isn’t it? 

The second advertisement in this 
series appeared during the week 
of September 17. It is entitled, 
“The Afternoon of a Regular Fel- 
low.” It is the same size as the 
first. There are six pen sketches 
in it of a Skippy-like boy whose 
age might be anything between six 
and ten. These sketches are stag- 
gered down the layout space. Op- 
posite each picture there are about 
thirty-five words of copy setting 
forth the youngster’s thoughts at 
1:30, 1:45, 2:20, 2:59, 3:04 and 
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3:05 o'clock of an afternoon. At 
1:30 he is at his desk apparently 
absorbed in study, eyes on book. 
But the thoughts opposite the pic- 
ture belie his looks: 


Aw gee! Back to school again! Bet 
the clock’s stopped. Age of Speed, huh? 
Speed nothin’! Look at the way that 
thing crawls. You'd think we had al! 
day, wouldn’t you tho? 


At 1:45 he’s glaring resentfully 
to the front, while according to 
the copy these thoughts go through 
his mind: 

Awright teacher! Don’t look at me 
like that! . . . Suppose I did say 
General Grant invented the cotton gin! 
We all make mistakes in life, don’t we? 
I got eres. important on my mind, 
anyway. 


At 2:20 his book is down and 
his eyes are on the ceiling. At 
2:59 his hand is up in protest. be- 
cause some girl has asked a ques- 
tion one minute before closing that 
involves a long answer. At 3:04 
his cap is on and he’s racing into 
the house. At 3:05 he’s beside a 
bottle of milk with a glass to his 
mouth. The copy accompanying 
each picture makes it clear that his 
impatience during school was only 
due to his desire to get home to a 
bottle of Sheffield Farms milk. 
The advertisement concludes with 
a block of text at the bottom to 
the effect that virtue may be its 
own reward but a tall, cool glass 
of creamy Sheffield’s milk is much, 
much more substantial, because it 
renews vigor in growing children, 
builds muscle and bone and keeps 
body and mind fit for schooltime 
and playtime. 

The campaign is running once a 
week in a list of forty-five news- 
papers in New York City, Brook- 
lyn, Newark, Westchester County, 
Long Island and in a group of 
New Jersey towns. The list in- 
cludes a number of foreign lan- 
guage newspapers. 





Shoe Polish Account to Britt- 
Gibbs Agency 


The Kraft Shoe Polish Com 
Highland, Ill., manufacturer of wl 
glos shoe polish and Kleanglos shoe 
cream, has api inted the Britt-Gibbs 
Advertising mpany, St. Louis, to 
direct its advertising account. 
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“Piirty car loads of 
one make of RADIO 
SETS have been sold 
thus far this season in 
| Iowa by one Des 


Moines jobber, Harger 
& Blish. 


Leading radio manufacturers are sched- 
uling their major key city campaigns for 


The Des Moines Register 
and "Tribune 


“Read in more than two hundred 
thousand Iowa homes daily.” 
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There’s a 
Great FOOD 
ADVERTISING 
STORY in Chicag 


—exceedingly plain, clear a 
permitting of no misinterpretat 













1 The Chicago Daily News has carried more food 
¢ advertising than any other Chicago daily news- B 
paper for more than twelve years. 


2 During 1927 The Daily News carried more 
® food advertising (local and national) than both 
morning newspapers daily and Sunday combined, 
more than all other evening newspapers combined. a 

burnal! 





aily 7 





nday 


3 During the first eight months of 1928 The Daily 
* News gained more agate lines of food adver- 
tising than all other Chicago newspapers, daily and i 


Sunday, combined. ily 


all ot 
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THE STORY IN AGATE LINES 






Being the eight months’ record of food advertising in all 


Chicago newspapers 


Eight Months’ 

Newspaper Total 
o Dally Tei sco eases owed. 919,584 

RN Mir ait dts brary aikig. Bibs Woke 685,495 
Sie TORN Sia ain 3 w kare bees we 392,036 
ily Herald-Examiner .......... 122,870 
OE... saa ee pete Sa grees ares cde 21,354 
MG .ctiudusbt wars ee ke OS 12,626 
pley THREE: S3ide 66 4 Co cS 147,977 
nday Herald-Examiner ......... 115,139 


Gain Loss 

237,186 
111,938 

292 

72,049 

6,370 

4,876 

12,741 
7,629 


OTE: The above table does not include the advertising of the Chicago 


partment stores, as the separate weekday and 


Sunday figures are not 


ailable. These stores in the first eight months of 1928 placed in The 
ily News 127,363 lines of food advertising, or nearly twice the volume 


all other papers, daily and Sunday, combined. 


MAILY NEWS 


spaper 
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DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
Woodward & Kelly C. Geo. Krogness 
408 Fine Arts Bldg. 303 Crocker ist Nat’l Bank Bldg. 
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“Set Your Sales Quota 
5% Above Last Year 
In Oklahoma” 


The Standard Sales Statistics Company of New York, in its 
September, 1928, Sales and Credit Prospect report says: 


“Prospects for a heavy cotton crop in Oklahoma 
and Texas, coupled with relatively enormous 
wheat yields, should result in especially high 
purchasing power in those states. 


“Sales executives will be justified, in our judg- 
ment, in setting quotas for Oklahoma, Texas and 
Tennessee about 5% above last year’s results.” 


Oklahoma’s cotton, based on present prices to the farmer, 
will be worth more than $101,500,000.00 in 1928. You can 
influence the spending of this income by advertising in 
THE OKLAHOMA FARMER-STOCKMAN. 


184,168 ABC Circulation Each Issue 


Ralph Miller 
du Nor 


Carl Williams ©& 
Editor 






Oklahoma City 


Published by THE OKLAHOMA PUBLISHING COMPANY 
THE DAILY OKLAHOMAN AND OKLAHOMA CITY TIMES 
Represented by E. KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 
New York Chicago Detroit Kansas City Atlanta San Francisco 
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Our Salesmen Are Not Allowed to 


Extemporize 


They Have to Follow a Prepared Sales Plan and Sales Talk—Yet They 
Are Not Poll Parrots 


By W. G. G. Benway 


Branch Manager, Union Central Life Insurance Company 


OF great failing that many 
salesmen have in common is 
their unwillingness to follow a 
charted course. They yield to the 
blandishment of an ego that they 
do not realize they possess and in- 
stead of profiting by the experience 
of others, follow the costly practice 
of finding out for themselves facts 
that have been long known to 
others, of which they could have 
become possessed merely by a 
willingness to listen and learn. 

When I entered the insurance 
field a number of years ago, the 
job represented my first experi- 
ence with actual insurance selling, 
and hence I was anxious to learn. 
I read many books on salesman- 
ship, and eagerly read business 
magazines. I wrote hundreds of 
letters to successful salesmen to 
find out their methods. 

It is a well-known fact that in- 
surance salesmen, as a rule, are 
drifters because their earnings are 
not satisfactory. I determined to 
find ways and means of making 
the men in the ranks consistent 
producers and thus increase the 
volume and reduce salesman turn- 
over. 

In my search for the funda- 
mentals that would bring this 
about, I became impressed with 
two aspects of the problem. I 
found that failures were generally 
due to a lack of sales direction and 
co-operation on the part of the 
company or an unwillingness on the 
part of the salesman to follow 
company methods. Secondly, I con- 
cluded that successful salesmen, 
and executives as well, were men 
who knew where they were going 
and how to get there because they 
followed a definite method of pro- 
cedure. 

The successful sales manager or 
salesman must be a tactician, like 
Napoleon, who planned his battles 
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on paper months before they were 
fought, and whose victories were 
once so habitual that one might 
almost say he won his battles be- 
fore he fought them. However 
true this Napoleonic legend, it is 
not to be doubted that the little 
Corsican made his plans before go- 
ing into action and the men who 
defeated him had to think faster 
than he. Salesmen who think and 
plan before they act are invariably 
more valuable than those who have 
the blind staggers and rely on their 
mentalities only when they are 
face to face with their prospects. 


“YOU CAN’T TREAT ALL PROSPECTS 
ALIKE” 


Mediocre salesmen adopt a hit- 
and-miss program dependent on 
the circumstances of the moment. 
The current alibi is that “you can’t 
treat all prospects alike!” There’s 
enough truth in this statement to 
seem to justify it, but as a policy 
it is disastrous to the salesman. 
Human reactions are much the 
same and must be governed by 
certain fundamentals. The actor 
who would attempt to improvise 
on the stage would be asinine, in- 
deed. His failure would be quick 
and certain. 

With these fundamentals in 
mind, I set about to devise a sales 
program by which the average 
salesman could hit the bull’s eye 
more often than not. I tried it on 
a green salesman to give it an un- 
biased test. It happened that 
shortly after I had put this man 
through the paces I was called 
East, and though he had never 
sold insurance before in his life he 
piled up a volume the first month 
of $26,000. He’s still going strong. 
The second man was likewise suc- 
cessful. During the first year he 
doubled his previous income. So 
confident was I of the effectiveness 
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of the sales plan, that I made this 
man a proposition, that if he agreed 
to do exactly as I instructed, I 
would allow him his renewals if 
he quit inside of a year. That was 
two years ago and he is still a valu- 
able man in our organization. 

The volume of our Seattle 
branch has increased from $400,000 
to close to $2,500,000 in the short 
space of five years, and most of 
this increase in production has oc- 
curred during the last two years, 
since we inaugurated the planned 
sales program. This proves its 
effectiveness. 

Our sales program consists of 
two phases. First, the planned 
sales talk which each man must 
memorize. Then, a system of con- 
trolled calls that insures systematic 
solicitation and discourages loafing. 

Of course, the first requisite of 
successful selling is a comprehen- 
sive and general knowledge of the 
business. Our men must pass a 
prepared educational course in in- 
surance. Also, regular study classes 
are held each morning to keep all 
information right up to the minute. 

But here’s the gist of the plan. 
Though each salesman is_ thor- 
oughly grounded in every insurance 
problem, he is not permitted to ex- 
temporize in his interview! Sales 
talks are provided to meet every 
need and to sell every type of in- 
surance. No one man prepares 
these talks. Our men get together 
and collaborate, and hence the 
talks are not altogether a matter 
of parrot-like repetition. 

The premise of thus building up 
each talk is a definition of a sales 
talk. “A sales talk is a series of 
logically arranged, inter-related, 
major ideas, so emphasized and 
illustrated as to arouse enthusiasm 
for and have a tendency to en- 
gender action toward the object 
intended.” Not a haphazard con- 
versation about a proposition—not 
a battle of wits at the spur of the 
moment—but a carefully laid plan 
of arguments. prepared in the sales 
manager’s office. 

Each proposition for which a 
talk is being prepared is analyzed 
in the light of this definition, and 
is built step by step to meet its 
requirements. The underlying 
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theory is that the company does 
not merely sell policies as such, 
but meets a vital need of the pros- 
pect. The big job is to vitalize 
this need in the minds of the pros- 
pects. Salesmen must talk from 
the prospect’s viewpoint, must dis- 
cover his big insurance need, em- 
phasize it, and for the moment 
forget the policy as a product to 
be merchandised. We approach 
the problem of selling insurance, 
not by enumerating the various 
kinds of policies we offer, but by 
listing the needs that we are able 
to fill, Every one of these needs 
is thoroughly analyzed with the 
idea of presenting it as effectively 
as possible in a cut and dried talk, 
if you please. The arguments that 
are good today are equally effective 
tomorrow. The big thing is to 
present the major ideas in logical 
order with the most telling effect. 

This principle of salesmanship is 
just as applicable in any line. The 
prospect isn’t interested in a beau- 
tiful sedan, but is concerned with 
transportation that will get him 


somewhere, in comfort, in style, 
with economy, or what you please. 


The mechanism of the electric 
washer is not significant to the 
housewife; she wants to do away 
with the drudgery of blue Mon- 
day. It’s the style, comfort, leisure, 
or what have you, that comprises 
the ammunition which hits the 
mark. 


A FORMULA 


We have a formula for finding 
out just what these major ideas 
are for each problem. We use a 
simple question—“what must the 
prospect believe before he will 
buy?” Beginning from that point, 
a sales talk is created for each 
need. For instance, the man who 
is being sold an old age pension 
must accept the following state- 
ments before he will buy: 1. Old 
age is a real problem. 2. Most 
men reach old age without a com- 
petency. 3. Many successful men 
reach old age without a com- 
petency. 4. The reason is a lack 
of a definite plan. 5. The plan of- 
fered will solve the problem. 
6. No other plan is as good. 

Around this sequence of reason- 
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ing is built the sales talk, each 
salesman being permitted to offer 
suggestions. The talk finally 
adopted is voted the best possible 
and each man is expected to stick 
to it as closely as interruptions will 
permit. Even though the prospect 
does interrupt, the memorized talk 
enables the salesman to get right 
back on the track with the least 
possible influence of disrupting 
elements. 

The sales talk that was built 
around the need of an old age pen- 
sion has been called, “Buying Hap- 
piness at Sixty-Five,” merely as a 
means of identifying it among 
other talks. Each talk is processed 
and given to the salesman. 

Having acquired a complete 
knowledge of the business, and 
learned several sales talks to meet 
varying needs, the salesman is 
ready to try his skill—but where? 
We avoid lost motion and secure 
regular calls by building up a good 
prospect list through direct-mail 
advertising. We aim to allow 


each salesman 100 prospects secured 


through direct mail. The names 
on our list are carefully selected 
and include only those having a 
business address. 

Cards are made up for these 
names so that reports can be writ- 
ten on the original list, while the 
cards are shuffled for daily use. A 
series of letters and circular book- 
lets are sent to the names. The 
first booklet is called “Planning 
Your Insurance Estate.” It is pre- 
ceded by a letter in which the pros- 
pect is offered this book free, a 
postal card being enclosed for this 
purpose. Whether or not the pros- 
pect sends for this booklet the 
salesman calls on each name on his 
list, delivering the booklet in per- 
son if necessary. Then he goes 
through the prepared approach and 
sales talk. 

The principal caution in regard 
to this approach and talk is not to 
be led into bypaths of discussion, 
but to move rapidly forward with 
the least amount of lost motion 
until the sales talk on old ageé en- 
dowment has been launched. 

From these initial letters we re- 
ceive an average of eight replies 
per 100 names. One letter brings 
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about 80 per cent of the agency’s 
business by establishing live leads 
for salesmen. Some business is 
secured on the first interview but 
the follow-up is the big thing, if 
the salesman decides the party is 
worth further attention. 

In that case he has a report card 
in his portfolio which is extremely 
useful. This already contains the 
prospect’s name and business ad- 
dress. He asks the prospect for 
the third item to make the report 
complete, namely his age. These 
cards are then filed alphabetically 
and by day of age change. Auto- 
matically thereafter, all prospects 
are sent birthday cards with an 
age change letter emphasizing the 
economy of buying insurance be- 
fore the rate increases with age. 
This report card also gives data of 
subsequent interviews. 

This routine, of course, is par- 
ticularly applicable to the sale of 
insurance, but it serves to illus- 
trate the method of systematic 
procedure we use. Office co-opera- 
tion with salesmen is all-important. 


THE SELF-DISCIPLINE ASPECT 


Then there is the self-discipline 
asrect of selling that spurs the 
salesmen to regular and consistent 
effort. We find that the daily 
report contributes to this end, as does 
also a comparative recapitulation 
for a week, showing the result of 
each man’s work—number of calls, 
hours worked, kind of calls made, 
number of interviews, applications 
secured, prospects secured, and so 
on. This information is reca- 
pitulated into a form that we call 
the “Measuring Rod,” by which 
each man may measure his accom- 
plishments with those of his col- 
leagues. 

In connection with this “Measur- 
ing Rod” is a system of grading 
a man’s weekly effort, so that each 
may check his own accomplish- 
ments with a minimum standard. 
The points are as follows: 1. Fifty 
calls, 25 points; 2. Fifteen inter- 
views (actual presentation of a 
sales talk, 15 points; 3. Ten age 
change reports, 5 points; 4. Each 
day’s work planned the day before, 
5 points: 5. Three references from 
each policy sold, 10 points; 6. Ne 
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wasted time, 5 points; 7. One ap- 
plication a week, 10 points; 8. Pre- 
paid, 5 points, and 9. Average ap- 
plication $4,000, 20 points. 

Summarizing, it may be said that 
successful salesmen, as well as men 
successful in every line, owe their 
success to personality plus a sys- 
tematic routine of procedure, 
strictly adhered to. They are 
merely actors who have learned 
their lines well, realize the value 
of props, and who do not lose 
buoyancy in the daily perform- 
ance. Repetition does not deaden 
the work of an actor, nor is he less 
an artist because he repeats the 
words of another. To be sure, a 
clever actor needs a skillful play- 
wright and director, but he is no 
less an actor because of this fact. 
That’s where the sales manager 
comes into the picture in the selling 
business. 

The so-called extemporaneous 
monologue patter that made Will 
Rogers famous, is perhaps not as 
extemporaneous as it seems. This 
comedian could tell of hours of 
labor before each stage perform- 
ance—with newspapers, scrap books 
and filing systems. 

And it is much the same way 
with selling goods, even if they are 
advertised goods that the prospect 
should know all about. Lines of 
talk are much akin to clothes. 
They must fit the wearer and the 
occasion, but if the successful sales- 
man’s line of talk seems extem- 
poraneous, that is undoubtedly’ only 
because he is good enough actor to 
make it appear so and a keen 
enough thinker to select from his 
ready-made repertoire the most ap- 
propriate lines for the selling situ- 
ation which confronts him at that 
particular moment. 

The more difficult this seeming 
extemporaneous stuff is to do, the 
more time and attention does it 
deserve and the more preparation 
must it have in advance. It is a 
requisite to be supplied with a cut- 
and-dried talk, but this must be 
made to fit the individual person- 
ality and temperament, the terri- 
tory and the type of prospect. But 
this variation does not necessarily 
alter the logic or the forcefulness 
of the planned talk. 
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Harry Holland to Direct 
Sun-Maid Sales 


Harry Holland, formerly managing 
director of the Producers Tehenstional 
Sales Association, Ltd., London, sales 
agency for Sun-Maid raisins and prunes 
and Blue Ribbon dried peaches and 
figs in the United Kingdom and Con- 
tinental Europe, has been appointed 
general sales and advertising manager 
of the Sunland Sales Co-operative As- 
sociation, with headquarters at Fresno, 
Calif. He succeeds Ellsworth Bryce, 
formerly sales manager, and C. G. 
Standeford, formerly advertising man- 
ager of the Sunland organization, both 
of whom have resigned. 

M. S. Bury, formerly in charge of 
the sales plan and method department, 
has been made assistant general sales 
manager, and R. Randall, formerly 
in charge of the trade service depart- 
ment, will be in charge of the adver- 
tising department. The Sunland Sales 
Co-operative Association is the distrib- 
uting agency through which Sun-Maid 
raisins and prunes and Blue Ribbon 
dried peaches and figs are sold in the 
United States and Canada. 





Transferred to Detroit Office 
of Rodney E. Boone 


Roy M. Hutchinson, formerly with 
the Chicago office of the New York 
Evening Journal as national advertising 
solicitor, has been transferred to the 
Detroit office of the Rodney E. Boone 
Organization where, under the direction 
of Franklin S. Payne, he will sell na- 
tional advertising space in the following 
Hearst newspapers: New York Evening 
Journal, Chicago Evening American, 
Washington Times, Albany Times- 
Union, Baltimore News, and Milwaukee 
Wisconsin News. 





Florida Citrus Growers Plan 
United Campaign 


The Florida Citrus Growers’ Clearing 
House Association has been formed for 
the pupose of commodity advertising of 
Florida oranges and grapefruit. An ad- 
vertising campaign will be directed by 
Erwin, Wasey & Company, New York 
advertising agency. ae 

This advertising of Florida fruit_ will 
be in adddition to the brand advertising 
of the Florida Citrus Exchange on_ its 
Seald-Sweet brand and to the campaigns 
of other brand advertisers in the State 
of Florida. 





Part of Anaconda Account with 
Hommann & Tarcher 


The American Brass Company, Water- 
bury, Conn., manufacturer of Anaconda 
brass pipe, Anaconda copper and Ana- 
conda bronze, has appointed Hommann 
& Tarcher, Inc., New York, to handle 
part of its general advertising. This 
appointment does not affect that part 
of the Anaconda advertisi now han- 
died by Lord & Thomas and Logan, Inc. 
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National Advertising Manager—J. T. MCGIVERAN 


EUCLID M. COVINGTON 
285 Madison Avenue, New York 625-6 Hearst Bldg., San Francisco 
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One of the 28 Hearst Newspapers read by 
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Member of International News Service and Universal Service 
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Reader Interest 
Public Confidence 


the most valuable assets 
of any present-day newspaper 


What is the SECRET of the in- 
comparable READER INTEREST 
and PUBLIC CONFIDENCE in 
the New York Evening Journal? 


What power attracts and holds the 
largest evening newspaper reader- 
ship in the United States 

over one hundred per cent greater 
than the next largest standard 
evening newspaper in the New 


York Market? 


The New York Evening Journal 
has put back of its news columns 
the largest and highest paid local 
news staff of any evening news- 
paper in New York City. 
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The New York Evening Journal 
has the largest and most distin- 
guished staff of editors, writers, 
experts, artists and contributors 
of any evening newspaper in 


America. 


The New York Evening Journal 
is giving the public a better and 
still better home newspaper, one 
that appeals to the better type of 
reader in the better type homes 
throughout Metropolitan New 
York. 


The New York Evening Journal 
has been overwhelmingly FIRST 
in READER INTEREST and 
PUBLIC CONFIDENCE, among 
all evening newspapers, because 


it has DESERVED to be first. 


NEW YORK 


One of the 28 Hearst Newspapers read 
by more than twenty million people 


9 EAST FORTIETH STREET BOOK TOWER BUILDING 
NEW YORK CITY DETROIT, MICH. 


Vember of International News Service and Universal Service 
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Greatest Employment 
in History, Greatest 
Production in History, 
and One Paper Covers It 


One nundred thousand more people are employed 
in Detroit than a year ago, 22,000 more units were 
produced by its automobile industries in August than 
in April, 1926, the previous high water mark. This 
market is ripe for advertising effort and you can 
cover it adequately through The News, which goes 
into four out of every five homes taking any English 
newspaper. 


The Detroit News 


The HOME newspaper 


New York Office Chicago Office * 
I. A. KLEIN, 50 E. 42nd St. J. E. LUTZ, 6 No. Michigan 
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Advertising Is Changing the 
Banker’s Selling Methods 


As a Central Selling Force, It Is Reorganizing the Business of Which 
It Has But Recently Become a Part 


By Carlton K. Matson 


Chief Editorial Writer of the Cleveland Press 


ie the beginning, bank advertis- 
ing was an accident. It was 
the experiment of men of an ad- 
venturesome turn of mind who 
were not taken seriously in the 
banking business. 

Then it gradually became a fad 
indulged in by bankers who ap- 
plied it because others did. And 
they applied it in large and in- 
discriminate doses, much after the 
manner of the administration of 
castor oil in an earlier day of the 
practice of medicine. 

It was not fitted to any particu- 
lar use, because the banker had 
done little thinking about what its 
use might be. 

Then gradually—and perhaps 
more through the offices of the 
Financial Advertisers Association 
than through any other organiza- 
tion—specific advertising was used 
for specific purposes. 

Copy began to be written for 
the purpose of doing certain 
things. 

Purpose took the place of guess 
work. The panacea gave way to 
the poultice. Ornate platitude 
gave way to the language of sales- 
manship. Space fillitig gave way 
to arresting layout. 

And that brings us to the point 
where we are today—and let us 
just for a moment ask ourselves— 
where are we? 

The bank has passed entirely out 
of the period of its narrowly 
limited usefulness. It has indeed 
become a department store of fi- 
nance. It carriés a line ranging 
from mortgages to steamboat 
tickets. 

The parallel between the bank 
of today atid the department store 
can go much further. The bank 


performs a function in the com- 


_ Extract from a talk delivered last week 
before the convention of the Financial 
Advertisers Association at Utica, N. Y. 


munity very like that of a depart- 
ment store. Neither of them is 
a manufacturing establishment. 
Both of them live by the sale of a 
service. They have assembled 
something which is made con- 
venient to the public; in the de- 
partment store—goods; in the 
bank, in part money, which be- 
comes credit. 

Yet how different! And I think 
that here is the point of departure 
of the progressive, growing bank 
of the next twenty-five years. 

The department store is organ- 
ized on a selling plan. Every indi- 
vidual in the store is keyed into a 
selling organization. A modern 
merchant would be scandalized at 
putting ahy individual into contact 
with the public who was not 
trained as a salesman. 

The sales executive of the store 
is, next to the chief executive, the 
most important member of the 
staff. He is in recognized control 
of the entire personnel in its rela- 
tion to the public. The store 
recognizes itself as a selling or- 
ganization. Practically every 
problem is recognized as directly 
or indirectly a selling problem. 

Now it is an ancient bromide to 
you men to tell you that everyone 
in the bank, who touches the pub- 
lic in afly way, is also a salesman 
engaged in selling. There is cer- 
tainly nothing new about that 
statement. There has been plenty 
said and little done about it. 

The extent to which your bank 
is really sales-minded can be de- 
termined fairly accurately in this 
way. When there is an important 
decision to make, how do your ex- 
ecutives go about it? Do they 
weigh and estimate thé sales 
aspects of .the maffer as at least 
of équal importance with the fiscal 
aspects? 

In many cases the president goes 
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into executive session in a vacuum, 
possibly with a senior vice-presi- 
dent and a couple of members of 
the board of directors, and then 
calls in his new business manager 
and his advertising manager and 
tells them about what has hap- 
pened and what must happen. 

Any bank that makes a decision 
to change its relation with the 
public in such an essential matter 
as putting a charge on checking 
accounts without consulting its 
sales and advertising executives in 
advance, either has the wrong 
kind of policy, or the wrong kind 
of sales and advertising executives. 

And usually it’s the former— 
the wrong kind of policy. Or per- 
haps it is both—because the bank 
has the wrong kind of policy it 
gets the kind of sales executive— 
and I use the term with broad 
charity—who doesn’t weigh any- 
thing. 

But usually the case is that it 
has not percolated into the brain 
of the chief banker of the institu- 
tion that the opinion of a good ad- 
vertising manager might be tre- 
mendously valuable as to when the 
service charge was to be applied 
and as to how much the public 
would stand. If the advertising 
manager is worth his salt he 
knows more about the public than 
any other man in the institution. 
It is his business to know how 
much that public will stand. But 
too often he is called in as a sort 
of apologist for someone else’s de- 
cision. He very often becomes an 
undertaker for dead ideas. 

To interrupt for a moment—I 
have never satisfied myself with 
the line of copy which has been 
used in most of the announcing of 
service charges on checking ac- 
counts. I have read no end of 
this copy and it all seems to be 
touched ‘with apology, as though 
the banker was not quite self- 
respecting in the matter, as though 
he thought he was preparing to 
soak the public and wanted to 
soften the blow by getting some 
honeyed words in first. 

Why on earth has the bank not 
swung to the other tack, and told 
the public that hereafter it would 
be allowed the privilege of hav- 
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ing its bookkeeping handled at a 
minimum charge through the me- 
dium of the checking account— 
that this great service is now for 
the first time open to the client 
who does not feel that he can 
carry a large balance? And so on. 


WHY SNEAK UP ON THE PUBLIC? 


It’s true, isn’t it? Then why 
not say so? Why has there been 
such a heavy-footed sneaking up 
on the public in this. matter. [ 
can understand no reason for the 
indirection, unless it is an_ in- 
grained fear of candor in dealing 
with the public through the public 
prints, upon the part of many 
bankers. 

But to return to what I will 
generously allow is the line of 
argument—the bank which makes 
its decisions, well insulated from 
its sales and advertising ma- 
chinery, and then calls in its ad- 
vertising manager to make the 
announcement is yet in the dark 
ages of modern banking. 

Because all the dealing with the 
public is selling, and because all 
of the business of the bank is di- 
rectly or indirectly a dealing with 
the public, a central and con- 
trolling concern in every question 
up for decision is one of salesman- 
ship. 

In almost any other modern 
business upon earth, an advertising 
department not reporting to, or in 
concert with, the sales department 
would constitute an organization 
scandal. Yet it is not uncommon 
in the banking business that the 
new business and advertising de- 
partments are not much related. 
Often they report to different ex- 
ecutives. 

Smaller banks are frequently 
lucky in that the new business and 
advertising manager are the same 
person. This, however, is too 
often a marriage of convenience 
and not a recognition of natural 
compatibility. 

Any sales control of the modern 
bank, even the largest, is almost 
unknown. The new business de- 
partment is still a wart on the or- 
ganization, instead of a vital in- 
ternal organ. 

And not until the sales organ- 
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ization becomes a vital organ at 
the center of the bank’s operation 
will the bank really come into its 
own. 

It seems to me that through 
adequate and well-organized sales 
machinery there is better chance 
of clearing up the personnel prob- 
lem than any other. If men and 
women are properly instructed and 
then properly observed as to their 
actual performance, there should 
be some real standard possible for 


application. 
And I do not mean a standard 
of how-many-new-accounts. I 


mean a_ standard of business 
handled, business kept, and busi- 
ness secured. 

I am aware that any such pro- 
gram is far more technical and 
dificult than any similar one 
which faces the department store 
executive. In banking there is lit- 
tle opportunity to go down at 
night and check sales as the mer- 
chandise manager does in the store 
business. 

But at least this is possible— 
that advertising and new business 
promotion be brought under cen- 
tralized control and that such con- 
trol be high up in the councils of 
the bank. 

It is also possible that in the em- 
ployment and advancement of per- 
sonnel, the ability to please and 
satisfy the public can be made mat- 
ters of authoritative concern to 
this same sales control. 





R. D. Northrop with Wood, 
Putnam & Wood 


R. D. Northrop, for the last year 
in charge of advertising and merchan- 
dising with the Cushman-Hollis Com- 
pany, Boston, has_ joined the Wood, 
Putnam & Wood Company, advertising 
agency of that city, in an executive 
capacity. He formerly was with the 
Boot and Shoe Recorder and The Spaf- 
ford Company, Inc., both of Boston. 





Robert C. Marley Joins 
Mitchell-Faust Agency 


Robert C. Marley has joined the staff 
of the Mitchell-Faust Advertising Com- 
pany, Chicago. For the last two years 
e has been vice-president of The 
Caples Company, advertising agency of 
that city. e was at one time with 
the ‘advertising department of Mont- 
gomery Ward & Company. 
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Bragdon, Lord & Nagle Affili- 
ate with McGraw-Hill 


The Bragdon, Lord and Nagle Com- 
pany, New York, publisher of the Te-- 
tile World, has become affiliated with 
the McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, 
New York. In addition to Textile 
World, which was established in 1868, 
the merger includes the “Consolidated 
Textile Catalog,” Textile Advance 

ews, “Official American Textile Di 
rectory,” the “American Knitting Trade 
Directory” and a group of books de- 
voted to the textile industry. 

The Bragdon, Lord and Nagle or 
anization will operate as a separate 
ivision of the McGraw-Hill company 
Henry G. Lord will continue as presi- 
dent, Frank L. Nagle as chairman of 
the board and L rnes as secre- 
tary. Joseph H. Bragdon will be vice- 
resident and general manager. Mr 

rd and Mr. Bragdon become mem- 
bers of the board of directors of the 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company and 
Mr. Bragdon joins ifs executive com 
mittee. 

The consolidation adds a new and 
important division to the McGraw-Hill 
organization and increases its business, 
industrial and engineering publications 
to twenty-three. This is the second 
large affiliation to be effected within 
three months. The first was the merger 
with t W. Shaw Company which, 
as a division of the McGraw-Hill com- 
pany, is the publisher of the Magazine 
of Business and System. 





C. E. Eldridge to Direct Reo 
Motor Sales 


C. E. Eldridge has been appointed 
neral sales manager of the Reo 

otor Car Company, Lansing, Mich., 
succeeding C. A. Traphagen, resigned. 
Mr. Eldridge has been with the Reo 
company for twelve years and, before 
becoming assistant general sales man- 
ager, was manager of the company’s 
Chicago branch. 





Clifton D. Jackson with Ramp 
Buildings Corporation 


Clifton D. Jackson has been appointed 
assistant to the president of the Ramp 
Buildings Corporation, New York. Un- 
til recently he was office manager of 
John Wanamaker’s, New York, and 
formerly was secretary, for more than 
four years, of the Advertising Club of 
New York. 





Walgreen Buys Evans Drug 
Chain 


The Walgreen Company, Chicago, has 
urchased the George B. Evans Drug 
tores, of Philadelphia. With this pur- 

chase, the Walgreen Company owns 

about 180 drug stores and will operate 
more than twenty others, bringing the 
number of stores in the chain to more 

than 200. 
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NATIONAL MEDIUM 


— too good to be true.... 


but it is true. 


The Standard Farm Paper Unit gives 
all these marketing advantages to a super- 
lative degree. Here are 15 separate domi- 
nating papers, edited locally to meet the 
local needs of readers in an intimate, prac- 
tical way which no nationally-edited pub- 
lication can hope to equal. 


In each of these 15 publications you can 
run localized copy—copy that applies ex- 
actly to the territory and the reader. 


The Standard Farm Paper Unit main- 
tains 21 separate publication offices. Each 
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of these offices is literally a Service Center 
which will work with you—closely, intelli- 
gently and locally to make your adve-tis- 
ing more effective. 


The Great “PAY DIRT’’ Markets 
The Standard Farm Paper Unit (2,300,- 
ooo A. B.C.) covers the most prosperous 
farming sections of the most prosperous 
farm states—covers them thoroughly and 
intimately. These markets are the “pay 
dirt” markets of America—rich, ready to 
buy and as yet undersold. 


Students of sme dern merchandising urge 
intensified effort in selected markets. Elimi- 
nate wasted work and wasted circulation. 
Concentrate! Localize! Dig where you 
know the “pay dirt” is. 

The Marketing Guide, a comprehensive statistical 

study of the whole farm market was compiled by 


disinterested authorities. Copies will be presented 
to interested executives by appointment. 


The STANDARD Fins UNIT 


One order—one plate—one bill 
WALLACE C, RICHARDSON, General Manager 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
Courtney D. Freeman, Western Manager Willard R. Downing, Eastern Manager 
307 North Michigan Avenue 250 Park Avenue 


San Francisco, Kobl Building 


Your sales problem is national—but your dealer’s is always local 
The Standard Farm Papers meet both! 


Missouri Ruralist The Prairie Farmer The Nebraska Farmer 
The American Agriculturist Ohio Farmer Kansas Farmer 

The Wisconsin Agriculturist Wallaces’ Farmer The Farmer, St. Paul 
The Breeder's Gazette The Progressive Farme Hoard’s airyman 


Pennsylvania Farmer Pacific Rural Press Michigan Farmer 
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Comments of a Man Who Does 
Not Know Advertising 


With the Eyes of a Salesman He Looks at Advertising and Tells How 
He Thinks It Should Sell 


By W. L. Barnhart 


Resident Vice-President, National Surety Company 


IRST let it be said that I am 

not an advertising man. That is 
why I have the temerity to write 
down the ideas and opinions here 
expressed. I haven’t a doubt that 
most experienced advertising men 
will dismiss this with the con- 
temptuous comment that if I knew 
anything about the subject. I 
wouldn’t be writing as I do. 

But I make no claim to know- 
ing advertising. My time has 
been quite fully occupied during 
the last ten years with the prob- 
lem of actual personal selling— 
first as a salesman myself, later as 
a sales manager and finally in 
charge of sales publicity, attempt- 
ing to segregate and analyze the 
causes of sales success and failure. 

From a_ wide acquaintance 
among the highest paid salesmen 
in America, the “so-called specialty 
men” who create business where 
there isn’t any and sell against the 
utmost resistance, I have built up 
an appreciation of those factors 
and fundamentals which the highly 
successful salesman uses to create 
business. 

It always has seemed to me that 
all this elaborate division between 
advertising and selling as such is 
largely an artificial barrier erected 
by advertising and selling depart- 
ments, possibly in the interests of 
preserving their own integrity. 

I have never been able to under- 
stand why advertising should not 
say much the same things as the 
most successful salesman uses in 
his own sales talk, and say them 
in as much the same way as pos- 


sible in view of the natural vari- 
ance between the written and 
soken words. It has always 


seemed to me that the trouble with 
most advertisements is that they 
are too much advertisement and 
not enough real “sure-fire” selling 
stuff ! 
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This 1s preliminary to the an- 
nouncement that finally, after 
these years and months of patient 
searching, I have found an ad- 
vertisement that is wholly after 
my own heart, one to which, if I 
were the judge, I would award all 
the advertising prizes. To my 
mind, it’s the best example of real 
sure-fire stuff in an advertisement 
that I have seen in many years. 
Probably any advertising man 
could give me thirty reasons why 
this particular advertisement vio- 
lates almost every rule and tradi- 
tion of good advertising. I don’t 
know advertising but I do think I 
know a little about salesmanship, 
and it’s my opinion that this ad- 
vertisement has more selling to 
the square inch than anything I’ve 
read for many a moon. It is 
exactly as the star salesman talks. 
...It has the stuff of which 
great selling records are made. 

Just listen to this copy: 


He Brovent 
Nine Frienps 1n To Buy tHe 
New Hupmosite Stix 


Owner’s enthusiasm for car 
delivered literally turns him 
salesman. 

Astonishing things have been happen- 
ing in Hupmobile’s salesrooms since 
the moment the Six of the Century 
first appeared. 

And they go right on happening, be- 

cause the public has never before had 
the chance to buy such a car for so 
low a price. 
_ One of the latest incidents reported 
is that of the man in Portland, Ore., 
who bought a new Hupmobile Six for 
himself, and then began to bring his: 
friends into the salesroom. 

Nine separate times he came back, 
each time with a friend, and saw that 
their orders were entered. All this be- 
fore his own car was delivered to him. 

There was also the Harrisburg man 
and wife who bought two new Hup- 
mobiles instead of one; the man in 
New York, who offered $2,500 cash to 
drive away the car on the salesroom 
floor; the groups in Omaha, Salt Lake 
City, El Paso and elsewhere whose 
average guesses at the price were hun-, 


not yet 
into a 
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dreds of dollars high; the Oklahoma 
banker’s family of seven who in secret 
vote unanimously named Hupmobile 
their first choice, and so on. 

Such things have not been recorded 
for years; and it remained for the Six 
of the Century to bring back the motor- 
ing enthusiasm and excitement of the 
early days of the century. 

The car itself with its newly created 
beauty, and its dashing performance— 
the name it bears—the low price— 
when you study these, in relation to 
other offerings, you reach the imme- 
diate conclusion that there is nothing 
in the market to approach the Six of 
the Century. 

The New Hupmobile—the Six of the 
Century—has developed more astonish- 
ing incidents than have been recorded 
since the automobile industry and this 
century began. The ones here reported 
are “taken from life.” Names and full 
particulars on request. 

Twenty-four bod and equipment 
combinations, standard and _ custom, 
$1,345 to $1,625 f.o.b. Detroit, plus 
revenue > 


Can’t you just visualize the star 
salesman using almost those same 
words in talking to his prospect? 
Let’s analyze the advertisement to 
see why it contains sure-fire sell- 
ing stuff: 

1. Exuberant enthusiasm. One 


of the biggest reasons for the star 
salesman’s success is the exuber- 
ant enthusiasm that bubbles forth 
from him in every word he utters. 
Good salesmen have to be en- 
thusiastic and it was this very 


spirit of exuberant enthusiasm 
carried into the advertisement that 
first attracted my attention. 

2. It deals in superlatives. I 
have always maintained that no 
salesman could ever attain the 
real heights in selling unless he 
actually believed, down in the 
depths of his heart, that his propo- 
sition was the best proposition 
that could possibly be offered to 
the prospect at the time of the 
interview. This advertisement 
reflects that same thought. It 
doesn’t proclaim in the headlines: 
“This is the Best.” It doesn’t 
need to. You instinctively know 
that’ the man who wrote that copy 
was absolutely sure in his own 
mind that the new Hupmobile was 
the best car of all that were of- 
fered at anything like its price. 
It doesn’t say so in so many 
words but the idea is there. 

3. Sincerity and Truth. A good 
salesman is a man who looks you 
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right in the eye and tells you 
incidents and facts and lets you 
see from everything about him, 
his eyes, his manners, his words 
and his way of saying them that 
he is absolutely sincere and knows 
every word he is saying to be the 
truth. And this advertisement 
looks you right in the eye and 
tells you the truth in exactly the 
same manner. 

4. It puts the reader right. into 
the picture. Every good salesman 
knows that the true secret of sales 
success is to put his prospect 
squarely into the middle of the 
picture, to make him see himself 
in every word that is uttered, in 
every vision conjured before the 
imagination. 

And I never read an advertise- 
ment that so completely brought 
me into the picture as did this one. 
The mere fact that the man from 
Portland, Oreg., wasn’t Mr. Jones 
or Mr. Brown or some great 
celebrity but was merely “the man 
from Portland” made me project 
myself squarely into his shoes. 
I’ve done that same thing myself 
—become so enthusiastic over 
some article I bought that | 
brought a lot of my friends in to 
purchase it. The fact is, I like 
to buy articles that I can feel so 
enthusiastic about. 

My only criticism of the ad- 
vertisement is that the copy writer 
felt it necessary to insert the sen- 
tences to tell me that “these inci- 
dents are taken from life, names 
and full particulars on request.” 
That rather cheapened the whole 
business for me, and formed the 
only jarring note, because it had 
never entered my head to doubt 
it! Of course I knew that these 
incidents were real! They sounded 
so real that I couldn’t for an in- 
stant question them. 

5. It has a news value. You 
feel as you read this advertise- 
ment that you are reading about 
something that happened only last 
week and is, in fact, still going on. 
I seem to’ feel instinctively that 
here is an advertisement not 4 
part of any definite schedule 
planned six months or a year be 
forehand, but an advertisement 
vibrant with the spirit of today— 
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ONFIDENCE is 
today the most 
prized asset of busi- 
ness, in a Restless Age. 


q 


N a dizzily spinning, 

kaleidoscopic world 
whose only code is 
**What next ?”—with 
markets changing over 
night and new discov- 
eries, new whims and 
vagaries waiting 
around the corner, 
business must culti- 
vate confidence as a 
very close relative of 


sales. 
q 


N the Detroit mar- 

ket The Detroit 
Free Press is your most 
helpful ally in acquir- 
ing this prized asset of 
business—not the 
stolid and stupid con- 
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fidence of tradition 
and old age, but the 
trust and belief of the 
men and women in 
this market who are 
not only a part of the 
Restless Age them- 
selves, but who, in 
this corner of the 
world and in every 
walk of life, are shap- 
ing some of its policies. 


q 


ERE, through 

The Detroit Free 
Press is a definite op- 
portunity to create 
confidence, meet com- 
petition and make sales 
without any of the 
penalty of waste either 
in the doing or the 
cost of doing. 


CONKLIN, INC. 
Representatives 


Detroit San Francisco 
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one written in the enthusiasm of 
the immediate desire to tell about 
the thing that has just happened. 
It’s the kind of stuff I used to 
write in my old reporting days 
when I’d rush off to a fire, grab 
a few particulars, rush back to 
the office and pound out on the 
battered old typewriter a few 
paragraphs to be set in eighteen 
point “to catch the bulldog edi- 
tion” and then rush back to take 
up the story where I left off. 

I can’t help having the feeling 
that this copy was written in a 
good deal the same way. I seem 
to sense the copy writer visiting 
the shows, seeing these things 
happen, talking with the sales 
managers and salesmen to get the 
highlights and then dashing across 
town to put his story hot onto 
paper, so he could rush back to 
where things were still continuing 
to happen. 

Such advertisements as_ these 
will not conform themselves to 
any schedule. They are the sort 
that must be sent by air mail or 
transferred by picture over the 
telegraph wires or the radio. 
There is’ freshness, light and vigor 
in such material that stands out 
like a beacon light in the vast sea 
of “scheduled” advertising. 

6. This advertisement has some- 
thing to say, rather than has to 
say something! There is all the 
difference in the world between 
those two phrases. 

It seems to me that if I were an 
advertising man I’d go to an ad- 
vertiser who had a $500,000 ap- 
propriation and I’d say to him: “I 
won't make you any schedules at 
all. I don’t know what mediums 
I’m going to use or when the ad- 
vertisements will run. I may not 
use a half or a quarter of your 
appropriation or on the other hand 
I may be at you before the half 
year is up with the information 
that I’ve already spent all the ap- 
propriation and I need more 
money to do the job right. But 


what I’m going to do is work 
close to your sales organization 
and your factory. Be on the look- 
out for news, for sales angles, and 
plans that will really go over with 
a bang! 


I’m going to spend my 
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time with your salesmen and your 
dealers and your customers, seek- 
ing sales ideas and slants that will 
bring you business. And when- 
ever I get an idea that I can get 
myself awfully enthusiastic abou‘, 
I’m going to shoot it over big, and 
shoot it over quick and cover just 
as much territory with my story 
as I feel can profitably be used to 
increase your sales. 

“And when I haven't anything 
to say—I simply won’t say it at 
all! Rather than weaken your 
field with a perfunctory, wishy- 
washy advertisement that doesn't 
say anything in double pages and 
four colors, so as to maintain a 
schedule, I'll stay out of the issue 
for weeks or months if necessary, 
but when I do land, it will be 
because I really have something 
to say and I'll say it with a punch 
that will make folks sit up and 
take notice.” 


Nilco Lamp Works Appoint 
Picard-Sohn 


The Nilco Lamp Works, Inc., Em- 
porium, Pa., manufacturer of Tungsten 
industrial home-type lamps, decorative 
lamps and Christmas tree lamps, licensed 
under General Electric patents, has ap- 
pointed Picard-Sohn, Inc., New York 
advertising agency, to direct its adver- 
tising account. Business papers are be- 
ing used. 








Ground Gripper Shoe Account 
to Husband & Thomas 


The Ground Gripper Shoe Company, 
Inc., and the Ground Gripper Stores 
Company, both of Boston, have appointed 
the Husband & Thomas Company, Inc., 
New York advertising agency, to direct 
their advertising account. This appoint- 
ment is effective January 1, 1929. 





Eastern Newspaper Campaign 
for New Candy Line 


J. Jay Fuller, Advertising, Inc., Buf- 
falo, has been appointed to direct the 
advertising of a new line of package 
candies recent laced on the market 
by Jane Elizabeth, Inc., of that city. 
Newspapers will be used in Eastern 
cities. 


Columbus McKinnon Chain 


Appoints R. E. Gersbacher 

R. E. Gersbacher has been appointed 
assistant sales ma r in charge of 
automotive sales of The Columbus Mc- 
2 Chain Company, Tonawanda, 
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SKERS and Youth 


+ a of a gentleman of the “late nineties” 
never be acceptable to today's asa 
fect pose. In the first place, the irae an oe. 
The hair-comb would raise hysterics in any sophisticated 
“drug store cowboy.” 


Youth wants the new—not too —— of course. But 
youth is restless. Whiskers are too placid. 


Something has happened to bring about such a wholesale 

ys aw ps of the idea that whiskers are not a part of this 
age. Look to the daily newspaper for the answer. 

ADVER SING! ees Sans the any of the 

modern safety razor, ving creams, face 

and what-not. 


And whiskers have been clipped from many other habits of 
American men and women in the last few years. The old 
horse and buggy have passed—and the automobile is king of 
the highways. Give ADVERTISING its share of credit 
for what has happened and what is happening to change 
daily life in this nation. 


The old-fashioned **late nineties’’ way of inducing people to buy a 
product was to trust more or less to blind fate that its worthiness 
would be discovered. The modern way is to bring about acquain- 
tance and acceptance through constructive advertising. 


inserpeownd to Jacksonville, this means pramaing the story of your 
pr roduct (or the product you buy space for) in modern way — 
through advertising in 


Che Florida Times-Union 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


R roreatted nationall 
N TZGERATD tne 


RE 
(Formerly omar tcl & Ken Company) 
New York . . «. + 2 West 45th Street Pilledeiphle + « 1924 Chestnut Street 
Chicago . 


N. Wabash Avenue Los Angeles . - + 17 West St 
a oth Street 


isco. . . . §8 Sutter Street 
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The Sunpapers invited Baltimore- 
ans to come to Sun Square and see 
the battle for first place in the Amer- 
ican League between the Philadelphia 
Athletics and New York Yankees as 
reproduced on The Sunpapers playo- 
graph. The picture shows part of 
the crowd of 25,000 which accepted 
the “invite’’ on September 9. It is 
typical ef Sun Square scenes when 
there is some important event in 
which Sunpaper readers are especi- 
ally interested. 
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“Invite” 


Year in and year out, almost every 
home in Baltimore has accepted the 
standing invitation to read the Sunpa- 
pers. Andas the city grows, Baltimoreans, 
young and old, whatever their news in- 
terests, continue to accept the “invite” 
in steadily increasing numbers. 


Circulation for August, 1928 
Daily (M. & E.) 282,352 


A Gain of 32,015 
over August, 1927 


MORNING SUNDAY 


JOHN B. WOODWARD GUY 8S. OSBORN 
ery Bank Bldg., 110 EB. 42nd St. 360 N. Michigan Ave, Chicago 
New York JOSEPH R. SCOLARO 
Cc. GEORGE KROGNESS General Motors Bldg., Detroit 


First National Bank Bldg. A. D. GRANT 
San Francisco Constitution Bidg., Atlante, Ge. 
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ARM families are stepping out in 
better shoes these days. Mrs. Farmer 
has heard about quality shoes, with 
their ‘flexible shafts,” “‘straight lines” and 
other good points, and she knows that her 
family should have good shoes in order to 
have healthy feet. 


Scarcely a trip is made to town but that some 
member of the farm family acquires new footwear, 
and “mother” it is who does the buying. Your 
advertising, placed in the only magazine in America 
published for farm women, should encourage the 
sale of your good shoes in thousands of towns and 
villages. 


THE FARMER’S WIFE reaches the better 
class farm women in the wealthiest farming dis- 
tricts in America. ~ 


THE 


FARMERS \WIFE 


The Magazine for Farm Women 
Webb Publishing Company, Publishers 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Western Representatives Eastern Representatives 
Standard Farm Papers, Inc. Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 


307 North Michigan Ave. 250 Park Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois New York City 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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A New Opportunity for the “Fancy 
Food Product” 


A. Reason for Putting on Extra Advertising Pressure 


By Albert E. Haase 


A, MAKER of food products of 
‘ia type that belongs in the 
“extra trimmings” class—by which 
| mean products whose chief ap- 
peal is in their decorative qual- 
ities—has for some months been 
very conscious of a mounting sales 
volume. 

This increased sales volume 
came neither from extra pressure 
on his sales force nor on his adver- 
tising. The cause for the increase 
has puzzled him as much as the 
increase has pleased him and that 
is saying that he has been very 
much puzzled. 

Unable to find the reason for the 
increase within his own organiza- 
tion, he appealed to an outside or- 
ganization for its opinion on the 
subject. This outside organization, 
after talking with such of his re- 
tailers as have shown the greatest 
increase in sales, and with some 
of his customers, has offered the 
manufacturer an opinion which I 
summarize here: 

“The cause of your increasing 
sales as near as we can determine 
it has nothing to do with anything 
you have done, save your fore- 
sight in having established your 
brand name through advertising. 

“You are probably very much 
aware of the fact that for some time 
manufacturers of every conceiv- 
able type of equipment for the kit- 
chen have been advertising. Every 
last one of them has been telling 
every woman in the country by 
means of pictures and words, how 
attractive every other woman has 
been making her kitchen. You 
have seen advertisements, without 
number, printed in rich and beau- 
tiful colors of kitchens equipped 
with colored ice-boxes, colored 
ranges and colored kitchen cab- 
inets. Floor covering manufac- 
turers have been very much on the 
job of selling their products in 
new and colorful designs. To do 





this they have shown no end of 
ingenuity in creating pictures of 
beautiful and entrancing kitchens 
for their own advertisements. The 
common and ordinary kitchen 
utensils, the pots and pans, the par- 
ing knife and the stirring spoon, 
have come out in colors. One 
manufacturer of kitchen cutlery, 
a Chicago concern, by simply 
putting colored handles on every 
item in its line swept the market 
before it. It was impossible for 
some time for it to meet the de- 
mands that department stores 
made on it for its product. 

“In addition to all this ‘beauty 
in the kitchen’ appeal in advertis- 
ing there has also been consid- 
erable ‘labor-saving-in-the-kitchen- 
advertising,’ which you have prob- 
ably observed, but not valued 
highly enough. Chief among such 
advertisers have been the makers 
of electric refrigerators and the 
makers of automatic regulating 
gas stoves. The latter, by the way, 
have revolutionized the old fash- 
ioned recipe by their ‘time-and- 
temperature’ recipes. 

“We tell you all of this, much 
of which you will say you already 
know, as the necessary background 
for our opinion on the cause for 
your mounting increase in sales. 

“The great volume of advertis- 
ing that has been done has actually 
transformed and is transforming 
the kitchens in countless homes. 

“Now we want to ask a ques- 
tion: ‘What would a woman do 
with a kitchen that has been made 
as beautiful, and in many cases 
more beautiful than the most at- 
tractive kitchens that some of the 
best advertising artists of today 
could create?’ The answer, of 
course, is ‘use it.’ And that is ex- 
actly what she is doing. 

“From the women we have 
talked with, in searching for an 
answer to your problem, we find 
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this: Having created an unusual 
kitchen they want to use it to 
turn out an unusual product. That 
isn’t the language in which they 
talked to us, but it expresses what 
is in their minds, consciously so in 
many cases, and unconsciously so 
in others. To put it another way, 
‘a fancy kitchen to the mind of a 
woman who owns one means that 
such a kitchen should turn out a 
fancy meal. In that situation, 
which you did not create, lies the 
reason for the demand for fancy 
food products. As a final word 
and as an indication of how far 
this trend in ‘fancy foods from 
fancy kitchens’ has gone, it might 
be said that there are paper com- 
panies getting a great sales vol- 
ume on items such as paper baking 
cups for cup cakes, paper collars 
for meat pies, and paper frills for 
decorating lamb chops and chicken 
legs. Such paper products, which 
once were sold only. to bakers and 
hotels, today are being bought by 
women in grocery stores, drug 
stores, department stores and even 
in five-and-ten cent stores.” 

The organization which made 
this study confined its investigation 
to communities along the Atlantic 
sea coast. To what extent this 
same situation exists in other parts 
of the country it was not prepared 
to say. It did have this statement, 
to make, however, in connection 
with this phase of the subject: 
“We find that, generally speaking, 
when a new idea is introduced into 
the American home on a large 
scale along the Atlantic seaboard, 
within three months it has spread 
rapidly into homes of the Middle- 
West and that within three months 
after it has made itself felt in the 
Middle-West it is fast becoming 
established on the Pacific Coast.” 

Not only was the organization 
that made this study unable to 
speak on the present extent of this 
situation, but it also was unable to 
offer an opinion on whether or not 
it was a transitory or fairly. per- 
manent development. On that as- 
pect of the subject it could only 
offer the conjecture that “the in- 
terest. of women in the use of 
fancy foods in fancy kitchens 
would probably continue to be 
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fanned and kept alive as long as 
manufacturers of kitchen equip- 
ment continued to try to sell them 
fancy kitchens.” 

Regardless of what the correct 
answer to that latter question 
might be—an answer which only 
time can give—it would seem that 
the manufacturer of fancy food 
products who fails to take advan- 
tage of this condition—if it pre- 
vails in his territory—by the use 
of extra advertising pressure was 
in all probability denying himself a 
considerable amount of “extra 
sales.” 





Hupmobile Account to Lennen 
& Mitchell 


Hupmobile advertising will be handled 
after the first of the year by Lennen & 
Mitchell, Inc., advertising agency, New 
York, according to a statement made 
by Frederick Dickinson, advertising and 
assistant sales manager of the upp 
Motor Car Corporation, Detroit. 

Although the new arrangement does no‘ 
take effect until January 1, the new or- 
ganization will meet all closing dates for 
1929 advertising. 

No drastic changes in policy, personnel, 
or mediums are contemplated, according 
to Mr. Dickinson. 





“The Nassau Daily Review” 
Appoints H. I. Jenks 


H. Irving Jenks, recently business 
manager of the Pawtucket i. 
Times, has been made ndvertisn “man- 
ager ‘of The Nassau y = 
Rockville Centre, Long Pau a. N. 
He was, at one time, with the | KS 
Advertiser. 

Arthur C. Worthington, formerly 
with the New York Telegram, has 
been made classified advertising man- 
ager of The Nassau Daily Review. 





G. R. Kinney Sales and Net 
Profit for Half Year 


The G. R. Kinney Company, Inc., 
New York, shoe retailer and manufac- 
turer, for the first six months of this 
year, reports sales of $8,648,733, an 
increase of 8.2 per cent over the cor- 
responding period of last. year. Net 
income for the first six months, after 
Federal taxes and charges, amounted 
to $297,633, against $291,015, for the 
first half of last year. During the first 
half of 1928, fifteen new stores were 


opened. 





The name of Lewis H. Mertz & Sons, 
Chicago advertising agency, has been 
changed to Faxon, Incorporated. No 
change in officers, personnel. or man- 
agement is involved. 








o 
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Cities of the Birmingham Market: 


TUSCUMBIA 


The smallest of the three cities built about the Muscle 
Shoals Project. Population, 7,000. It enjoys the same 
metropolitan advantages of Florence and Sheffield, its 
sister cities—and their same civic and industrial advantages. 


In Tuscumbia are: 2 schools, valued at $100,000 with an attendance of 
800; 2 banks; 1,000 electric meters; 550 water meters; 1,500 tele- 
phones; 14 miles of paved streets; 10 miles of water mains; 8 miles 
sewers; 28 miles paved sidewalks; 4 miles gutters and curbings. With- 
in a 50 mile radius are 41 minerals, used in manufacturing. Adjacent 
are some of the finest iron ore deposits in the world. 
There are 8 industrial plants, and 48 retail outlets. 


Circulation of The Birmingham News and Age-Herald in Tuscum- 
bia, Morning, 155; Evening, 283; Sunday, 444. 
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Use of a Sample Should 
Determine Best Method 
of Distribution 





Tue Ricnarp A. Fotey Apvertisinc 
Acency, Inc. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I am interested in securing any arti- 
cles on products that have been success- 
fully sold by a sampling campaign. If 
you can give me the volume number 
and page of these articles, I can refer 
to our bound volumes. 

Tue Ricwarp A. Forey 
Apvertisinc Acency, Inc., 
E. M. Breserr. 


HE promiscuous distribution 

of free samples on_ street 
corners in business districts, or 
from house to house in residential 
sections, seems not to be the com- 
mon practice it once was among 
manufacturers of articles of gen- 
eral consumption. The theory on 
free sample distribution appears to 
be in process of change. There is 
a growing preference for coupon 
sampling through periodical ad- 
vertisements among manufacturers 
of breakfast foods, toilet prepara- 
tions, tobacco, laundry articles, 
paint, home building materials and 
industrial products. 

There is, moreover, a growing 
preference for the pay sample over 
the free sample, especially for ar- 
ticles that involve work on the 
part of the prospect, like paint. As 
one manufacturer of a building 
material writes: 

“We find that people are will- 
ing enough to accept a free sam- 
ple of , but not more than 
half of those who do will ever 
take the trouble to try the stuff 
out. For that reason we believe 
the chief value of the offer lies 
in the fact that an offer is made 
and that most readers reason that 
our product must be what we 
claim for it or we wouldn’t offer 
to send a sample. While the in- 
quiries are greater from a free 
offer than from the other kind, 
that is not so important in our 
estimation as the fact that an offer 
is made.” 

On the other hand, manufac- 
turers of food and toilet prepara- 
tions report no trouble in getting 
people to use or consume samples. 
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The question among them is 
whether a pay sample isn’t better 


than a free sample. Upon this 
point opinion splits, according to 
special circumstances or condi- 
tions. 

Articles upon every phase of 
sampling have been printed in the 
Printers’ Ink Publications, and 
a list of them will be mailed to 
those making a request for it— 
[Ed. Printers’ INK. 





Life Insurance Sales for Eight 
Months Gain 


For the first eight months of this 
year, sales of new ordinary life insur- 
ance amounted to $5,516,356,000 against 
$5,354,242,000 during the corresponding 
period of last year, a gain of 3 per cent, 
according to the Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents of the United 
States. These figures are based on the 
records of forty-four members having 
82 per cent of the total life insurance 
in all United States reserve companies 
and are exclusive of revivals, increases 
and dividend additions. 

For August new ordinary life insur- 
ance amounted to $870,511,000 against 
$880,644,000 in August, 1927, a de- 
crease of 1.2 per cent. 





Appoints Ludgin & Salinger 
Agency 

The Carter-Strite Manufacturing 
Company, Minneapolis, maker of the 
Auto-Grill for bacon, has appointed 
Ludgin & Salinger, Inc., Chi ad- 
vertising agency, to direct its advertis- 
ing account. rade papers and direct 
mail will be used. 


E. H. Smith Joins Bayless- 
Kerr Agency 


Edward H. Smith, formerly with 
Paul Teas, Inc., and The Powers-House 
Company, both of Cleveland, has joined 
The Bayless-Kerr Company, advertising 
agency of that city, as an account 
executive. , 








Cigar Account for Frank 
Kiernan Agency 


_K. Sachs & Sons, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
cigar manufacturers, have appointed 
Frank Kiernan & Company, New York 
advertising agency, to direct their ad- 
weruning in newspapers and by direct 
mail. 


Richard Solon with Detroit 
“Times” 

Richard Solon, formerly advertising 

manager of the Toledo, Ohio, News 


Bee, has joined the advertising staff of 
the Detroit Times. 
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The New York Times in eight months 
s this year published 4,478,791 agate 
; lines of national advertising— 
7 
i —an excess in total volume 
e 
g over any other New York 
e 
s newspaper of 787,414 lines 
a —a gain of 241,332 lines, three 
: times the gain of any other 
morning newspaper of 
standard size 
; —a greater lead over the next 
: newspaper than in the cor- 
: responding period of 1927. 
t 
THE CHARACTER OF THE ADVERTISING 
PUBLISHED IS KEPT AT THE HIGHEST 
STANDARD THROUGH THE CENSORSHIP 
1 REGULATIONS OF THE TIMES. 
A 
z 
t 
Che New York Cimes 
The average net paid sale of The New York Times week- 
days (exclusive of Sundays) in August was 422,085 
copies, a gain of 27,446 over August, 1927. This 
figure is a new high record average for the 
weekday editions. The Times increase in 
readers in the past two years has 
been greater than that of any 
other newspaper of high 
quality circulation. The 
average net paid 
sale Sundays 
exceeds 700000 
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CURCULATIOON 


WITH POWER 
TO INFLUENCE A MARKE 


you experienced advertisers do not buy cir- 
culation alone: you buy its power to in- 
fluence a market ! 


You have not only circulation coverage to deal 
with: 


There is the question of kind of circulation .. . 
the character of the newspaper. 

Just why do people buy it ? For what induce- 
ments ? 

Buying it, do they read it ? Reading it, does it 
carry weight ? : 

Is it a newspaper with power to influence a 
market ? 

The Philadelphia market—the third largest in 
America, has six hundred thousand homes. 


The Evening Bulletin, with a daily sale of more 
than five hundred thousand copies, reaches 
nearly every home in this great trading area. 


—Mansion and modest home...city and 
suburbs. 


Back of that all-inclusive circulation is a 
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standard of newspaper making unusual in 
publishing history; a record of natural and 
solid growth through the years. 


Back of it, the confidence in a newspaper of a 
great people ! 

The Bulletin never deals in sensationalism; 
has nothing lurid in headline, picture, 
or make-up; 


Gives no prizes, premiums, coupons; runs no 
contests; uses no artificial methods of stimu- 
lating sales ! 


But serves the reader with care, accuracy, 
truth, in news and editorials; with typical 
Philadelphia moderation in all departments: 


..-Such is the program for The Bulletin, 
set up by its present publisher, thirty-three 
years ago. 

... Such is the day-by-day performance upon 
which The Bulletin has grown to be by far 
the largest newspaper in its territory—one of 
the greatest in America. 


. . - Such is the way circulation has been built 
with influence over a market—and opportu- 
nity created for the advertiser ! 


One Rowse} One Advertising Cost! In 
America’s Third Largest Market ! 


1898 1903 1908 _1913 1918 1923 1927 





23 549,148 
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549,148 Circulation 
With a Very Different Background 


For thirty-three years, under its present publisher, 
The Bulletin has worked on a quality standar 
as do manufacturers of high-class merchandise. 
No premiums, prizes, contests, or inducements 
other than the merit of the newspaper itself have 
ever been used to get circulation. 


The Chening Bulletin 


City Hall Square 
PHILADELPHIA 


York Office: 247 Park Avenue Detroit Office: 321 Lafayette Boulevard 
. San Francisco Office: 681 Market Street 
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Merchandise Brokers Helped Us 


Reduce Our Sales Force 


The Wm. Underwood Company Finds That a “No Sale No Pay” Plan 
Results in Many Sales Economies 


By F. A. Harding 


Advertising Manager, Wm. Underwood Co. 


PRACTICALLY every confer- 
ence, convention and bulletin of 
today having to do with the gro- 
cery trade is primarily concerned, 
and rightly so, with problems of 
distribution. Just as manufactur- 
ing is a relatively exact operation 
while distribution and selling is 
not, so will every manufacturer of 
a grocery specialty concede that it 
is or ought to be possible to save 
dollars on the selling end of his 
business for every penny that can 
be clipped from manufacturing 
costs. 

As a part of the consideration 
of this problem, there is much dis- 
cussion—some of which can be 
classed as “loose talk”—about the 
elimination of the middleman, 
who all will agree ought to be 
eliminated if he performs no use- 
ful economic service, and is un- 
worthy of his hire. There is no 
room for parasites in modern in- 
dustry. My purpose, however, is 
to show how some of these de- 
spised middlemen if carefully 
selected and properly handled can 
be utilized to effect real economies 
in distribution for the benefit of 
the manufacturer, the distributor 
and the public. 

There are large numbers of 
fairly well-known specialty articles 
in the grocery field, some of them 
nationally advertised, which have 
either a class rather than a mass 
market, or at least are not articles 
of continuous everyday use, and 
will not have a large or steady 
sale in-all stores. The sales of such 
products and the rightful extent of 
their distribution present a real 
problem to the man who formulates 
sales policies. 

In nearly every large market 
today the sales manager has avail- 
able two major types of outlets: 

1. Independent retail stores 
served by jobbers. 


2. Chain stores. 

If we take as an example a city 
of 150,000 to 200,000 people serving 
a trading area within a radius of 
fifty miles we will not be far 
wrong if we assume that 40 = 
cent of the grocery business in that 
territory is now done through 
chain stores which sell merchan- 
dise of good quality, handle many 
nationally advertised brands and 
cater to all classes of the popula- 
tion. It is self evident that Mr. 
Sales Manager must get the chains 
in that territory to handle his 
goods as a prerequisite to anything 


- that could be called successful dis- 


tribution. For the sake of argu- 
ment let us admit that he succeeds. 
One salesman calls on the buyer 
of each chain organization—if 
there are three chains, he sees only 
three men with no more expense 
than railroad fare and a hotel bill 
and the thing is done; 40 per cent 
(by volume) of distribution in that 
territory is secured. 

The independent stores, which 
do. 60 per cent of the grocery busi- 
ness in this territory, will be found, 
however, to constitute numeri- 
cally considerably more than 60 
per cent of the retail grocery out- 
lets and are supplied, let us say, 
by three jobbers. It is here that 
the sales manager can run up his 
cost of sales to a staggering per- 
centage or keep it within low 
limits, depending upon his concep- 
tion of his product, his market and 
his job. 

The question to be decided is 
how many of these independent 
stores can possibly handle the 
product which is being sold, and 
of those, how many will have a 
sufficient sale for it to pay the 
manufacturer to drum up their 
business by the costly method of 
retail specialty selling and turning 
the orders over to the jobber to 
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be filled?—an initial cost which as 
we all know frequently exceeds the 
value of the goods sold. 

In making that decision manu- 
facturers sometimes come to grief. 
They fail to perceive that a con- 
siderable percentage of these stores 
are in poor neighborhoods and 
cater to trade which will not take 
their product in any quantity. 
They also fail to realize that if 
their product is a successful seller 
in the chain stores, most of the 
independents who can be expected 
to have a sale for it will soon put 
it in anyway. 

Instead, manufacturers storm 
the territory with a crew of spe- 
cialty men at $25 a week and up, 
plus expenses. They deluge it with 
advertising matter and take orders 
from let us say 90 per cent of these 
retail outlets. Probably for credit 
reasons or refusal of the goods 
when delivery is tendered or for 
other causes often unbeknown to 
the manufacturer, not more than 


two-thirds of these orders are ever’ 


delivered by the jobber. Neverthe- 
less, when the smoke clears away, 
it is found that the selling expense 
has been $2 or $3 per case and Mr. 
Manufacturer feels the same satis- 
faction as a football player who 
has been through a gruelling game 
and emerges victorious. He does 
not realize that a part of the dis- 
tribution he has obtained will be 
just as transitory as the game it- 
self. In the very nature of things 
it can not last, for unless this 
expensive stimulant is administered 
often, sales will gravitate inevi- 
tably to the channels to which they 
should have been limited in the 
first place. 

The antithesis of this method as 
applied to the kind of product I 
have mentioned is the “no. sale no 
pay” policy. It involves a sensible 
appreciation by the manufacturer 
of the limitations of his product 
and the market for it. It involves 
recognition of the fact that while 
in every important territory con- 
tinuous contact with the principal 
distributors is desirable, he. must 
be willing to accept a somewhat 
smaller volume of business than 
he might get by the intensive. and 
expensive method for the sake of 


putting a definite limit on the cost. 
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of selling the goods’ he doés sell, 
which may be anywhere from 30 
per cent to 75 per cent of the mar- 
ket’s potential depending on the 
product and the nature of the 
territory. 

This “no sale no pay” plan is 
conducted. through the much 
abused, so-called merchandise 
broker, although the type I have in 
mind is not so much a broker as 
actually a manufacturer’s repre- 
sentative. Such brokers operate on 
a commission basis and receive 
each month a check for their com- 
mission on the goods they have 
sold. Thus the expense to the 
manufacturer in dollars depends 
on the volume of business he does 
but the percent of expense to sales 
is fixed in advance. 


PICKING THE BROKER 


A careful selection will dictate 
the choice of brokers who handle 
mainly specialty or packaged goods 
and a limited number of accounts. 
These brokers act as contact men, 
salesmen, and not infrequently as 
district sales managers for their 
principals, with whom their rela- 
tionship, if properly nurtured by 
correspondence and personal visits, 
becomes intimate. They call on all 
the trade, jobbing, chain store and 
otherwise who properly have a 
place on the manufacturer’s direct 
list. They can arrange for local 
advertising, can handle special 
deals, can employ retail salesmen 
if needed and frequently — thev 
are the best possible contact with 
chain-store buyers. Besides, an up 
and coming broker can point out 
to his jobbers many of the best 
retail outlets for the products of 
his principals, and in this and other 
ways secure at least a fair per- 
centage of distribution for which 
the manufacturer would otherwise 
have to pay such a high price. 

The successful broker knows his 
market; he knows his trade inti- 
mately, and he knows the likes, 
dislikes and habits of the people 
in his territory better than a travel- 
ling salesman can possibly hope to 
know them. Consequently, he is 
in a position to advise his principals 
what to sell, where to sell and 
when to sell. If any trouble de- 
velops, he is there on the spot to 
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“Greatest huduiinds’a in the West” 
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EXAMINER BEATS COMPETITION 





10-Pace SEcTION 
ONLY ONE FEATURE 


HE decision made by adver- 

tising agencies, radio manufac- 
turers, radio jobbers and dealers, 
when the radio industry first had 
its inception some few years back, 
that The Examiner represented the 
finest sales assistance which could 
be purchased in Los Angeles, still 
maintains. 

During radio show week in 
America’s fifth greatest market, 
The Examiner published 12,964 
more lines of radio advertising 
than the next nearest paper. It 
published, beside a 10-page radio 
section, a 5-page Majestic special, 
a 4-page Crosley Radio section, 
and a special Crosley page, on top 
of .a lot of radio advertising that 
took run of paper. 

Member of International News 


BY 12,964 LINES, RADIO WEEK 





Service and Universal Service 


Wuie We're Ar Ir, 
Here’s Brac No. 2! 


T costs money to build homes. 
So, when manufacturers of 
building materials and building 
services advertise to people to whom 
they expect to sell merchandise, 
they select the medium that expe- 
rience indicates to them reaches 
those who have the cash. 

That’s why these figures are important 
to advertisers: During August, just 
passed, The Los Angeles Examiner car- 
ried more Building Materials advertisi 
THAN ALL THE OTHER LOS AN- 
GELES NEWSPAPERS COMBINED! 
Our record showed 8,526 lines. The 
other five papers aggregated 7,630 lines. 
So we beat them all by 896 lines, which 
is not so bad! 





ONE OF THE 28 HEARST NEWS- 
PAPERS READ BY 
MORE THAN 20,000,000 PEOPLE. 











RICHFIELD TAKES OFF 


National Air Races in Los Angeles, bro 





ITS a TO AVIATION! 
The Examiner’s 1!2-page Aviation Number, * 


a reduction of a double- <p - prepared a “sy Erea’ce Curti — White’s agency in Les Angeles. 
The original art was done in oil, by Tillman Good 


7 occasion of the opening ef the 
stone beautiful eS Here’s 
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adjust it without a dollar of ex- 
pense to the manufacturer. 

Those who disagree with the “no 
sale no pay” policy as applied to 
a specialty article, and probably 
there are many, will argue that 
it is an inefficient system, that 
brokers are no good, that they are 
merely “order takers” and do not 
develop new business. While it 
should be understood that a broker 
is somewhat limited in his ability 
to go out and develop new business, 
the answer to such arguments lies 
in the judicious selection of brok- 
ers, in the manner in which they 
are handled and followed up, and 
in what the manufacturer himself 
wants and has a right to expect 
from them. 

Your broker, through his own 
efforts, will not be able to get that 
last 15 per cent or 25 per cent of 
the possible business of doubtful 
value for which some manufactur- 
ers spend so many dollars. If he 
is the kind of broker you want, 
he will not pretend that he will 
get it. For the class of product 
of which we are speaking, it may 
be money in pocket to let that per- 
centage of the business alone. 

The sale of grocery specialties 
in the particular field of the Wm. 
Underwood Company has swung so 
rapidly toward chain stores in re- 
cent years and away from the 
jobber-to-retailer channel that we 
have made extensive reductions in 
the personnel of our sales force. 
Only in a few scattered markets 
do we attempt to sell to the inde- 
pendent retailer through the job- 
ber, for we find in most of the 
larger cities that we can get about 
50 per cent of the most desirable 
distribution by using the chains. 
Of the remaining 50 per cent only 
a small fraction is worth while 
covering on our principal product, 
Underwood Deviled Ham, and the 
cost of getting that business by 
means of specialty men is pro- 
hibitive. 

In meeting this trend, we are 
making more more use of 
merchandise brokers. This has re- 
sulted in putting our sales on a 
pay-as-we-go basis, or in other 
words, “no sale. no pay,” and it 
is making for distinct economy in 
operations. 
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Typed Names Solve the IIle- 
gible Signature Problem 


Rust Crarr Pustisuers, Inc. 
TON 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

_ The Schoolmaster, in the August 30 
issue of Printers’ wx, brought up the 
subject of illegible signatures at th: 
bottom of letters. 

If my informant was correct, I re 
member that right after the war, it 
came to my attention that department 
heads in the Government at ashing 
ton used, quite generally, the idea of 
adding on the typewriter, the name and 
title of the signer of the letter, with 
the correct department underneath. In 
this way, notwithstanding the fact that 
the signature might be illegible, yet 
the person receiving the letter could 
always re-address a letter to him and 
know that it was addressed correctly, 
because his full name appeared typed 
under his own signature. 

I have used this idea ever since and 
am glad to notice that on most of my 
incoming correspondence many others are 
doing the same thing. It certainly greatly 
helps in natys mail correctly addressed. 

rnvest Duptey Cuasz, 
Associate. 





Appointed Pacific Coast 
Representatives 


The Leng Beach, Calif., Press-Tele- 
gram and the Pasadena Star-News have 
appointed the Williams, Lawrence & 
resmer Co., publishers’ representative, 
to represent them on the Pacific Coast, 
effective October 1. 

This firm has been a i both 
papers in the New York and icago 
territories for several years so with 
the new appointment, it b their 
national representative. 








Frank Pitts to Join Blackman 
Agency 

Frank Pitts, formerly assistant adver- 

tising manager of the Sun-Maid Raisin 

Growers of California, Fresno, Calif., 

will join The Blackman Company, New 

York advertising agency, on October 1, 
as an account executive. 





Newspaper Campaign on 
Atlantic Coast Planned 


An Atlantic Coast newspaper cam- 

ign is to start immediately for the 

rame Ch 1 Company, shboro, 
N. C. This iy a will be directed 
by the New York oi of the Wm. H. 
Rankin Company. 


Motor Truck Account for 
Syracuse Agency 
The Sanford Motor Truck Gomen*, 
Syracuse, N. Y., has appointed G. F. 
Barthe and Company, advertising agency 
of that city, to direct the advertising 
of its standard truck and fire epparatus. 
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National Advertisers of Elec- 
trical Appliances & Supplies 
used 45% more space in 
the San Francisco Examiner 
—first 7 months of 1928— 
than in the second newspaper. 
The morning Examiner’s ex- | “; 
cess circulation over every 
other Central and Northern 
California medium—morning 
or evening—provides a reason 
for this tremendous leader- 
ship, not only in Electrical 
Appliances & Supplies, but 
in 82% of all National Ad- 


vertising Classifications. 
















For the first 7 months of 1928, The Examiner led all 

San Francisco newspapers in these 19 National Adver- .. 

tising Classifications: Re 

Automotive Grocerie Musical Instruments 
a’ 


s 
Buliding Materials Heating and Plumbing Office Equipment 
Electrical Appliances insurance cman 

o 








and Supplies Jewelry 
r Medical Sporting Goods 
Furniture and House- Men’s Wear Tobacce 
hold Miscellaneous Toilet Requisites 


One of the 28 Hearst Newspapers read by 
more than twenty million people 


San Brancisco Bxaminer 


FIFTH IN NATIONAL ADVERTISING 
LINEAGE AMONG U.S. NEWSPAPERS 





Daily, 186,890 ~ Sunday, 368,928 











Member of International News Service and Universal Service 
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The Sunday New York American Offers 
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than any 
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.. «. with the 
usual exception 


The New York News, resultful 
in revenue, advertisingly eff- 
cient, with the largest circula- 


tion in America and the lowest 
milline cost, in less than ten 
yeats has become such a domi- 
nating factor in New York that 
many other papers claiming 
“firsts” ot “leads” necessarily 
hedge behind the phrase “first ... 
of any standard-size paper”. 
Usually this evasive exception 
means, “The News leads we follow 


in second place.” 


THE ff NEWS 


New York’s Picture Newspaper 


Tribune Tower, Chicago 
25 Park Place, New York 
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gard Shows 


fe that 
“jhe COW thts are 
different in St.Louis 
The oI.LOUIS Sian 
Gant, ti2 %Zti'oe6. 
POST-DISPATCH (0ai14) \ 
foss 1,2 54,3 1 2% 


GLOBE-DEMOCRAT (Daily ) . 


VXX) ‘ g mF 4 3 4, 
THE TIMES fa 
Gain 19°83,3.87 


HE “score” shown above is for 














the year 1928 to date (Septem- 
per 19). It presents at a glance, —- 
the changed newspaper situation 

in St. Louis. The reasons for these 

new conditions were given in a 

three-page advertisement published in the August 30 issue 

of “Printers’ Ink.” They are of real significance to adver- 
tisers and agencies seriously interested in deriving the great- 

est possible results from advertising placed in St. Louis 
newspapers. A reprint will be sent upon request. 


THE ST.LOUIS STAR 


Naiional Advertising Representatives, STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 
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Batten and Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn Agencies Merged 


Officers of Consolidation Are: Bruce Barton, Chairman of the Board; 
William H. Johns, President, and Roy S. Durstine, Vice- 
President and General Manager 


BATIEN. Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn, Inc., has been organ- 
New 


ized, with headquarters at 
York, as the re- 
sult of the con- 
solidation of 
George Batten 
Company, Inc., 
and Barton, 
Durstine & Os- 
born, Inc., two 
of the largest 
and most promi- 
nent advertising 
agency  busi- 
nesses. 

Bruce Barton, 
president of the 
latter, is to be 
chairman of the 
board of the 
new company. 
William H. 
Johns, president 
of George Bat- 
ten Company, 
Inc, will be 
president of the 
consolidated 
agency and Roy 
S. Durstine, sec- 
retary and treas- 
urer of Barton, 
Durstine & Os- 
born, Ine., will 
be vice-president and general man- 
ager. Branch offices at Chicago, 
suffalo and Boston will also be 
consolidated. 

The directors of the consolidated 
company are to be: Charles J. 
Babcock, Bruce Barton, Roy S. 
Durstine, Natt W. Emerson, Faris 
R. Feland, George F. Gouge, 
Richard James Hayward, William 
H. Johns, Alex F. Osborn and 
Russell Osborn. . Other officers 
besides those already mentioned 
are: Faris R. Feland, Alex F. 
Osborn, Charles J. Babcock, Paul 
M. Hollister, Natt W. Emerson, 
Clarence L. Davis, S. H. Busser, 
rancis G. Hubbard, and Alexan- 


BRUCE BARTON 





ROY S. DURSTINE 








der D. Chiquoine, Jr., vice-presi- 
dents; F. M. Lawrence, secretary ; 
Chester E, Haring, assistant secre- 
tary; Richard 
James Hay- 
ward, treasurer, 
and T. Arnold 
Rau, assistant 
treasurer. 

T he Chicago 
business of the 
present George 
Batten Corpora- 
tion, George 
Batten Com- 
pany, Inc., and 

arton, Dur- 
stine & Osborn, 
Inc., will be 
combined under 
the name of 
Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Os- 
born Corpora- 
tion of Illinois. 
Bruce Barton is 
chairman of the 
board; R. L 
Hurst, presi- 
dent; William 
H. Johns, vice- 
president ; Roy 
S. Durstine, 
vice - president ; 
Charles D. Mit- 





WILLIAM H, JOHNS 





ALEX F. OSBORN 


chell, vice-president; F. R. Feland, 
secretary, and R. J. Hayward. 
treasurer. 


Both Mr. Johns and Mr, Durs- 
tine are former presidents of the 
American Association of Adver- 
tising Agencies. 

George Batten Company, Inc., 
was founded in 1892 and Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn, Inc., in 1919. 
The consolidated company will 
have a personnel of more than 600 
executives and employees. 

In a joint statement concerning 
the consolidation, Mr. Johns and 
Mr. Durstine say: “The consolida- 
tion of George Batten Company, 
Inc., and Barton, Durstine & Os- 
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born, Inc., brings into one enlarged 
agency two groups of executives 
holding. the same standards of 
agency ethics and efficiency. It 
produces a strong, unified com- 
pany to meet the rapidly expand- 
ing and constantly changing de- 
velopments of advertising. The 
strongest qualities of each agency 
complement and supplement those 
of the other. 

“Every phase of the new or- 
ganization’s work will be strength- 
ened by the uniting of personnel 
and the adoption of features of 
administration which have proved 
most successful in each agency. Jt 
is planned that clients of both 
agencies will continue to be served 
by the executives who have been 
associated with them in their ad- 
vertising in the former organiza- 
tions.” 

Following are the stockholders 
of the new agency: Bruce Barton, 
William H. Johns, Roy S. Durs- 
tine, Alex F. Osborn, Faris R. 
Feland, Charles J. Babcock, Clar- 
ence L. Davis, Natt W. Emerson, 
Paul M. Hollister, Richard James 
Hayward, and 

rancis G. Hubbard, Maurice 
Collette, George F. Gouge, Stacey 
W. Page, Alexander D. Chiquoine, 
Jr., Robert W. Barnwell, ester 
E. Haring, Roger F. Owsley, T. 
Arnold Rau, ra Taylor Adams, 
Donald B. Wheeler, and 

Thomas O. Grisell, William R. 
Baker, Jr., James Adams, 
Harry A. Holloway, Joseph A. 
Archbald, Jr., Carl L. Spier, 
Henry G. Canda, Edith L. Powell, 
Thoreau Cronyn, Laurice T. More- 
land, Francis W. Hatch, Stanley 
P. Irvin, and 

Douglas P. Kingston, William 
M. Strong, Charles Wadsworth, 
Raymond L. Hurst, Chandler S. 
Woolley, W. Franklin Moore, 
Girard Hammond. All of these 
stockholders are actively engaged 
in the business. 


M. E. DeVeaux Joins Britt- 
Gibbs Agency 


Marion E. DeVeaux has joined the 
staff of the Britt-Gibbs Advertising 
Company, St. Louis advertising agency, 
to do contact work. He formerly was 
with Roeder & Schanuel, of that city, 





in a similar capacity. 
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Advertising Moves Peach Crop 


at Critical Stage 

Advertising is given credit for moving 
a large quantity of the peach crop into 
quick consumption at a critical stage, 
in the “ ‘Big Y’ Bulletin,” issued by 
the Yakima Fruit Growers Association, 
Yakima, ash. The bulletin states: 
“The effect of the advertising at just 
the right time did much to stimulate 
buying for delivery the first of tlie 
week, especially on the Coast markets, 
with the result that a large quantity 
was moved into quick consumption, thus 
avoiding the break that was imminent. 
It is generally recognized by everyone 
who took part in the marketing of the 
crop that the advertising paid for it- 
self over and over again.” 

Wenatchee and Yakima shippers have 
agreed to an advertising program calling 
for the expenditure of $50,000. This 
money will be spent so that Jonathan 
apples will secure the immediate benefit 
of the advertising. It is hoped that 
advertising will move the Jonathan crop 
quickly so that they will not back up 
into the marketing season of the other 
varieties but will stimulate a rising 
market for the varieties which follow 
the Jonathans. 





New Accounts for Ajax Agency 


Nat Luxenberg & Bro., men’s cloth- 
ing, the Hotel Windemere and the 
Hotel Westover, all of New York, have 
appointed the Ajax Advertising Agency, 
Inc., New York, to direct their adver- 
tising accounts. Class magazines are 
being used. 

The Robert Bosch Mageets Company, 
Inc., Long Island City, N. Y., is start- 
ing. an advertising campaign in maga- 
zines. This campaign is also being di- 
rected by the Ajax agency. 


W. S. Race with Copeland 
Products 


William S. Race has been made as- 
sistant to A. M. Taylor, director of 
advertising and sales promotion of 
Copeland Products, Inc., Detroit, maker 
of electric refrigerators. He was fe 
cently with the Graphic Arts Guild, 
typographers, of that city, and formerly 
with the advertising department of the 
United States Rubber Company. 








Carter-Ruwe Company Changes 
Name 


The corporate name of the Carter 
Ruwe Company, New York, direct ad- 
vertising, has been changed to Carter 
Service, Incorporated. 





Frank Kiernan Agency Opens 
Chicago Office 


Frank Kiernan & Company, New 
York advertising agency, have opened 
an office at Chicago. Leaks E. Delson 
is in charge, 
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fos Anois Times 


Issued in the morning. 


Delivered to homes 
by carrier. 


Read with confidence 
and interest. 


Distributed through- 
out the whole Los 
Angeles market and 
concentrated therein. 


More news— 
More subscribers— 
More advertising. 














Eastern Representative: Pacific Coast Representative: 
Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer Co. R. J. Bidwell Company 

360 N. Michigan Blvd. 285 Madison Ave. 742 Market St. White Henry Stuart Bldg. 
Seattle 


Chicago 


New York San Francisco 














Will Retail Store and Catalog Work 
Together P 


Pending Answer to This, Mail-Order Chain Stores Are Yet Strictly an 
Experiment 


Tue Hastincs “Dairy Trisune” 
Hastines, Nese. 


Editor of Painters’ Inx: 

Can you tell us where we can secure 
a list of towns in which Montgomery 
Ward & Company and Sears, R ck & 
Company have retail stores, or are con- 
templating the opening of one? Kindly 
address your reply to the writer. 

astincs “Dartty Trisune,” 
T. Kouxt, 
Business Manager. 


Te only places, to the best of 
our knowledge, where an offi- 
cially accurate list of mail-order 
chain ‘stores can be secured are at 
the executive offices of Mont- 
gomery Ward & Company and 
Sears, Roebuck & Company in Chi- 
cago. Or rather, the lists could 
be secured if the mail-order 
houses would give them out— 
which they won’t. We could print 
‘here a list of towns which would 
be substantially correct—perhaps 
entirely so. But it would be un- 
s authorized and we could not vouch 
;for it. To do so, moreover, would 
,be more or less a breach of confi- 
dence. 

' Wejare assured by high execu- 
tives of both. organizations that 
they thave never given out the 
jnames of these towns and have no 
jimmediate intention of doing so. 
i'We never knowingly indulge in 
| guesswork; neither do we misuse 
ithe confidence of men who tell us, 
{for dur own information only; 
, intimate things about their © busi- 
}ness. | Therefore, for the present 
Sat least, the names asked for by 
j Mr. ohl will not «appear in 
Printers’ INK. 

i Why all this reticence on the 
;part pf the mail-order houses? 
| Why do they not follow the poli- 
‘cies Of other and older retail 
|chains' and name the towns where 
lthey fre selling goods over the 
eounter ? - - - 

| The policy of consistent. silence 
was adopted five or more years 
'ago.when. the mail-order houses 
first began experimenting with the 
| retail chain business. They re- 





fused to say anything because they 
were merely trying out the idea 
and had nothing like a definite 
conception of where it was going 
to lead them or of what they 
might do with it. The same rea- 
son holds good now. Sears and 
Ward are operating in the neigh- 
borhood of 200 such stores each 
and seem to be succeeding with 
them rather well. Nevertheless, 
the whole development is an ex- 
periment. Many vexatious prob- 
lems are being encountered; and 
we know what we are talking 
about when we say that the execu- 
tives of the two organizations are 
by no means convinced that the 
mail-order chain store has a right- 
ful place in their business scheme. 


LOOSE TALK ABOUT SEARS AND WARD 
RETAIL CHAINS 


There has been a great deal of 
more or less loose talk about the 
development of the proposed Sears 
and Ward retail chains. It has 
been said that the stores soon 
would be numbered by thousands 
and quickly would extend into 
almost any town worthy of the 
name of town. The vast merchan- 
dising facilities of both companies 
were considered. There was pic- 
tured a well nigh perfect distribut- 
ing machine with each of the 
Sears and Ward houses the center 
of a great district through which 
the retail stocks would be handled 
at maximum speed and economic 
efficiency. It was declared, more 
or less circumstantially, that the 
mail-order end would inevitably 
become secondary—that these two 
houses, after growing great 
through the catalog, were wise 
enough to interpret the handwrit- 
ing on the wall and to decide that 
their-real selling in the- future had 
to be done over the counter rather 
than by mail, 

The. real facts, on the other 
hand, seem to be (1) that Sears 
and Ward were rather unwillingly 
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Andrew W. Mellon 
James J. Davis 
Edwin E. Slosson 

8) Walter C. White 

it } =6Charles R. Walgreen 





MORE THAN A QUARTER MILLION CIRCULATION 
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An old advertisement 
with a postscript 


Last November McGraw-Hill published an 


advertisement with this caption and illustration: 


a 








. GE Onelnousrea ApvERTISER- 
captured 4O% of a Rich Market 





This advertisement told of an 
industrial advertiser who fore- 
saw six years ago a new and 
profitable market and got out 
and did something about estab- 
lishing leadership in it. 


A score of producers saw the 
opportunity but this mianufac- 
turer dominated prospective 


buyers’ thoughts with a con- 
tinuous, forceful use of Indus- 
trial Advertising during the 
testing and experimental period. 
While competitors were fluctu- 
ating up and down in. rank, 
strong Industrial Advertising in 
two McGraw-Hill publications 
kept this manufacturer in the 


lead, 

















COMMON INDUSTRIAL MARKETINGA®S 
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INQAND ADVERTISING PROBLEMS 





No. 35 of a series of advertisements conceived 
t to help the advertising profession make more 


effective use of Industrial Advertising. 


momentum. It has ever been on the 
job, building recognition for the institution and each 
of its products. 


[> : This firm’s advertising has never lost 
i ie ° 


Two months ago the same manufacturer announced 
a new product in inserts in the same two McGraw- 
Hill publications. The result was an immediate 
avalanche of orders (thousands of dollars per order) 
all placed on faith before the advertiser was in pro- 
| duction and before he was even in a position to show 
/ the product. One subscriber, realizing the recep- 
tion this manufacturer’s product would receive, 
phoned a $40,000 order without asking for a demon- 
on- § stration or trial, in order to be first in line for 
, delivery. 
iod. 
ctu- § One of the surest results of an advertising campaign 
ink, # that consistently builds recognition, is the creation 


ae of this kind of confidence in the minds of buyers. 


the 








LIPUBLICATIONS 


ouis§i Philadelphia San Francisco London 
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thrust into the chain-store business 
before they were ready for it; 
(2) that the executive officers and 
financial interests in both organ- 
izations were lined up in opposing 
camps on the proposition; (3) that 
now, reports of great development 
to the contrary notwithstanding, 
there is by no means unanimity of 
opinion that a chain of retail 
stores is a good thing for a mail- 
order house to promote. 

The rapid growth of chains 
such as the Penney organization 
probably was responsible for the 
precipitate action taken by the 
mail-order houses. Penney and 
some of the other chains were ex- 
panding into towns that before 
that had been beneath their notice 
—smaller towns, centers of rural 
trade, that the mail-order houses 
rightfully regarded as being their 
most profitable territory. Certain 
elements in the mail-order houses 
looked upon this with a great deal 
of apprehension. Ordinary retail 
store competition in a town was 
one thing; Penney competition 
was quite another. It seemed to 
them then that the logical pro- 
cedure was for the mail-order 
house itself to invade the town, 
match its enormous resources 
against those of the other chains, 
thus keeping a firm grip on the 
retail selling situation, and mean- 
while depending on the catalog to 
keep up its good work in bringing 
in the bulk of the business. 


PERHAPS SOME DAY THE WHOLE 
STORY CAN BE TOLD 


Right here (and this, we believe, 
is the first time the real inside 
story has been told) sharp dis- 
agreement arose in the mail-order 
houses. One party contended that 
the only way for a catalog house 
to sell was through a catalog, and 
that anything tending to weaken 
this medium might result seriously. 
We wish that the whole intriguing 
story could be told here without 
breach of faith on our part. 
Doubtless it can be some day, in- 
asmuch as it is nothing for any- 
body to be ashamed of. It is suffi- 
cient to say here, however, that the 
conservative party, while unable 
to block the chain-store develop- 
ment, was strong enough to force 
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its administration along the most 
circumspect lines, causing it to 
feel its way as it went. 

This standpat policy has proved 
to be wisdom itself. The fear 
that the mail-order chain store 
would, in actual practice, be a 
competitor of the catalog seems to 
be coming true. The two seem to 
work together in theory only. 

And here, of course, is why the 
mail-order chain store has not 
grown on the radical and sensa- 
tional scale that was predicted for 
it. This much being understood, 
it is easy to see why Sears, Roe- 
buck & Company and Montgomery 
Ward & Company are not doing 
any public talking about their 
plans, or their present situation. 
How far can they go with this 
plainly apparent competition for 
the catalog? How, if at all, can 
the catalog and the local store help 
rather than hinder each other? 
These and other leading questions, 
it would seem, are yet to be de- 
cided. The big experiment is still 
in progress, 

The momentous questions with 
which our mail-order friends are 


wrestling would seem to exemplify 
the soundness of a branching out 


principle which we have fre- 
quently mentioned in PrinTERs’ 
Ink. We have said, and we re- 
iterate it here, that a store needs 
to impose only one limit upon the 
variety and extent of its offerings 
to its trade. This is that the 
stock shall in no way conflict with, 
or confuse, the store’s identity. A 
drug store, for instance, can safely 
and profitably sell anything at all 
that does not tend to make it any 
the less a drug store. When, how- 
ever, it stocks goods that tend to 
make people look upon it as a gen- 
eral merchandise establishment 
first and a drug store second, it is 
plainly interfering with its main 
asset. The same is true of any 
other store. Does this rule also 
apply to the admixture of strongly 
opposing selling methods—catalogs 
and chain stores, say? In our 
humble opinion only time will 
show whether or not these two 
old enemies will work together in 
harmony, even though they are 
working for the same master.— 
[Ed. Printers’ INK. 
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The dining-room of Good Housekeeping Institute, furnished by Good Housekeeping 
Studio of Furnishings and Decorations in the Colonial feeling. 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
INSTITUTE 


INTERNATIONAL MAGAZINE BUILDING 
57TH STREET @f EIGHTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 
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&, HE dining-room, 
shown onthe frontpage 
of this insert, and also 
the reception room 
shown in color in Sep- 
tember Good House- 
keeping, were furnished 
by Good Housekeeping 
Studio of Furnishings 
and Decorations, which 
has similarly beautiful 
and spacious quarters 
adjoining the Institute. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING is now at home in the new and beauti 
ful building erected by the International Magazine Company 
Inc for its various publications. Good Housekeeping Institute 
by this development, has come into possession of new, 
spacious and finely-equipped quarters: a reception room, 

dining-room, a series of kitchens, a model laundry, and rooms 
for testing all kinds of household equipment and utensils 
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Si HE illustrationson 
these middle pages 
show the pantry and 
kitchen with their con- 
veniently placed equip- 
ment, colorful utensils, 
and spacious kitchen 
cabinet. 


9 In planning these 
graceful yet practical 
rooms the thought was 
keptin mind thatthey are 
part of the actual work- 
ing quarters of Good 
Housekeeping Institute. 


‘enidiabinng Snsiitute 


i@t will be noted that the new trend toward color is in- 
licated in this pantry and kitchen. It is also apparent in 
he Institute laundry. This emphasis on beauty of sur- 
oundings as well as on efficiency in the humblest of house- 

Hold appointments is just one more bit of evidence of 
he progressive spirit of Good Housekeeping Institute. 
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An LS nvitation to Wowuhectevmsl 


Cyypanuracturers and advertising 
agents are invited to visit the 
Institute to see for themselves what 
valuable counsel the Institute can give 
them in meeting the modern demands 
of consumers for beauty combined with 
efficiency; in discovering new uses for 


long-established food products; in helps 
ing makers of household devices to im: 
prove their products and overco 

market troubles;—in any of the score 
of ways by which the Institute smoothes 
out the path between consumer and. 
manufacturer. 


The wide-spread use of Good Housekeeping Institute’s Seal of Approval 
is in itself conclusive evidence of the power of the Institute, not only 
in guiding the consumer, but in helping manufacturers to merchan- 


dise their products. 


The Institute’s records show that 400 or more 


manufacturers of household devices and equipment are using 
87,111,232 Seals of Approval on their products during 1928. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


CHICAGO - 
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NEW YORK + BOSTON - 
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Before You Try Direct-to-Consumer 
Selling— 


Read About Joe the Shipping Clerk Who, When He Sold Tools: Direct 
to Mechanics, Appeared to Have the Solution to a 
Manufacturer’s Sales Problems 


By Fred S. Durham 


Vice-President and Treasurer, 


] WAS sitting one evening dozing 
ver the local evening paper. I 
had read the national, interna- 
tional, and local news and finally 
arrived at the page of classified 
ads, when my eye came across this 
startling advertisement : 


Help Wanted—Men 
SALBSMAN—With car, to handle 
strictly hand- forged, guaranteed garage 
and mechanics’ tools. Protected territory. 
Will go on territory with you and prove 
it not difficult to make $100 per week. 
Carl Russell, Hotel Allen. 








What could the catch be? Was 
this another one of the many lines 
to attract the young and unwary 


grasshopper type of saiesman, or 
was it legitimate? 

Without investigating this par- 
ticular case it is safe to say that 
it was not only legitimate but prac- 
tical, .but’ there are qualifications. 


The advertiser probably repre- 
sented one of the increasing body 
of manufacturers who have been 
faced with the problem of distri- 
bution where they cannot market 
their output through the estab- 
lished jobbing channels, and have 
been forced to the alternative of 
direct selling or bankruptcy. 
Many a man, after he has at- 
tained recognition with his prod- 
uct, can look back at the discourag- 
ing years when he faced just such 
yroblem as undoubtedly faced 
ianufacturer who placed this 
rtisement. His product he 
was satisfactory, his pol- 
were correct, and his mer- 
ising plans were sound—and 
his salesmen met resistance 
the jobbers—his product 
s not known and therefore not 
«1 for. Or, having placed his 
luct on the jobbers’ shelves, it 
vel there in all its proud glory, 
pt, unhonored, and unsung— 


Bonney Forge & Tool Works 


because the jobber had so many 
items in his catalog that he could 
not afford to have his salesmen 
spend their time pushing an item 
or give the needed introduction to 
his customers. 

For a short time a manufacurer 
can be deceived unconsciously into 
believing he is doing a good busi- 
ness when he sends out a corps of 
good salesmen and their first or- 
ders come in, but until he finds 
out whether these first shipments 
are or are not moving he cannot 
tell whether his distribution is 
sound. 

Now, to return to the classified 
ad. Let’s assume that our unknown 
friend has weathered the storm 
long enough to discover either that 
the jobbers won’t buy or don’t sell, 
what is his next step? He still 
knows that his product is good and 
has a market but his preconceived 
ideas about policies have received 
a (figurative) slap in the face. He 
has a pay-roll to meet, bills to 
pay, interest, taxes, and all the 
other incidentals as well as his 
own personal demands. After sev- 
eral sleepless nights he decides to 
try an experiment. He takes Joe, 
the shipping clerk, loads him up 
with samples and tells him to go 
out and sell. 

Now, Joe is a rather low-volt- 
age salesman, is not used to Pull- 
mans, and feels that $5 should 
pay for a room for a week, not a 
day. Joe is rather uncomfortable 
in the presence of large offices and 
purchasing agents’ polished desks. 
He doesn’t know a line of sales 
patter but does know the line of 
tools he has to sell, and knows 
how they are made. He is per- 
fectly at home with the man who 
uses tools and can talk to him in 
his own language. So his first stop 
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is a garage. Now Joe is an abso- 
lutely honest, hard-working man 
but is afflicted with a slight infe- 
riority complex, so he takes the 
back door instead of going through 
the office. Once inside he lays out 
his array of samples and finds, 
much to his surprise, that he is 
surrounded by a crowd of mechan- 
ics who are interested. 

One of the things Joe was sup- 
posed to do besides sell was to col- 
lect some bills and bring in cash 
for that pay-roll. Before he knows 
it he has sold most of his samples 
and has the hard cash in his 
pocket. He goes back to the fac- 
tory and tells of his discovery, 
gets more samples, and a little 
stock—and another direct manufac- 
turer-to-consumer plan is launched. 
All very simple. At last the solu- 
tion of merchandising has been 
found. But wait. A little gloom 
is lurking around the corner. 

What is this black cloud that 
looms up? Why only this—Joe 
can’t go back to the same garage 
every day and repeat the perform- 
ance. For a week or a month he 
can find new fields within such 
range that he can replenish his 
stock, but as his calls radiate 
farther and farther from his base, 
he must get up just a little earlier 
in the morning and get back a lit- 
tle later to have a full day’s sales 
work. So his next step is express 
shipments to some other point, 
from which he again radiates. But 
this is not so satisfactory as he 
has to explain too many things 
about his orders, by mail, and the 
new shipping clerk sometimes 
doesn’t catch the 4:10 train with 
the express shipment, and if the 
express shipment doesn’t reach Joe 
—well, Joe has a blank day ahead. 

In spite of slight interruptions 
the plan looks pretty good so our 
friend starts out other Joes and 
finds now that he has to deal with 
the law of average and not all the 
men are so successful as Joe. So 
there begins a turnover of man 
power that threatens to be serious. 

Again, one county or one State 
cannot consume the product of this 
manufacturer so he builds up a chain 
of warehouses, each with its sales 
force radiating out. Now let’s look 
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at the picture and see what we 
have developed. A brand new 
idea? No, simply a chain of dis- 
tributors or if called by another 
name—jobbers. ' 

Does this manufacturer accom- 
plish anything that is new or dis- 
tinctive, or that saves money? 
The answer is not absolutely yes 
or no. He accomplishes, for a time, 
some things that the jobber cannot 
give, in that his product gets the 
sole attention of each salesman: 
but as the salesman has only one 
sales item and no volume items to 
increase his totals his sales are 
small, and the selling percentage 
is high. The repeat’ sales are 
smaller and the salesman has to 
find new prospects or new lines, 
which he often does by taking on 
side lines, thereby reducing his di- 
rect effort on the sole product of 
his employer—again returning to a 
condition paralleling that of the 
jobber’s salesman. Salesmen be- 
come discouraged with reduced 
sales and quit, resulting in a con- 
tinuous pursuit of new men— 
hence the ad. 


$100 A WEEK—MAYBE 


Now let’s analyze the advertise- 
ment critically. The advertiser of- 
fers a possibility of $100 a week. 
This means that it is a commission 
or bonus arrangement. In selling 
standard merchandise even to con- 
sumers, a manufacturer, except in 
the case of some article very diff- 
cult to sell or with very limited 
possibilities, could not afford a 
commission of more than 25 per 
cent. Assuming that 25 per cent is 
the commission, to reach $100 a 
week the man must sell $400 
worth. Not a very large figure, 
but let’s see what the average sale 
of this manufacturer’s line would 
be; if $5 (a really high figure 
when the prospects are mechanics 
earning from $25 to $45 a week) 
eighty sales must be made to reach 
$400. This means an average of 
13 1/3 sales every day. The fig- 
ures would look much worse if the 
average sale were figured at $2.50 
which would really be a top figure. 
To realize this advertised earning, 
therefore, we must have a star 
performer. 
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: ENERGIZED! 


With mind alert, emotions exercised and faculties still 
on the spin, the Outlook reader turns to the advertising 
sections fully aroused and with his mind keyed to receive 
2. and analyze. 





" His whole attention, caught between the arresting cov- 
a ers of the modern Outlook and held by its beautiful 
ng stretches of Bodoni type, carries over from the provoca- 


n- tive paragraphs of news and opinion to your advertise- 
in ment and energizes it. 


ad And this reader, 8 times out of 10, is of that wealthy 
a group that pays 80% of all income tax returns. 


Energize your advertising by placing it in the 
" OUTLOOK, and at prevailing low rates by reserving 
00 your 1929 schedule now. 


Outlook 


“4 Weckly For Those Who Read To Remember” 


120 East 16th Street, New York 


FRANCIS RUFUS BELLAMY WM. L. ETTINGCER, Jr. 
Publisher - Editor Advertising Manager 





Other Advertising Offices: Boston - Chicago - Atlanta - San Francisce - Los Angeles - Seattle 
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This man must have a car—of 
course. It is necessary as he must 
make lots of calls in a day and 
travel good distances. Allowances 
on salesmen’s expenses for a per- 
sonally owned car vary from 7 
cents to 10 cents per mile. Well, 
figure out what must be deducted 
from the commission for upkeep, 
depreciation, etc. Then there are 
the other expenses also which 
mount up, even under the most 
economical management he can 
arrange. 
When all these deductions are 
made the $100 per doesn’t look so 
attractive. 

Now let’s look at another angle 
that doesn’t appear in the adver- 
tisement. Exclusive territory is 
granted, yes, but there is a min- 
imum required from each territory 
which is not based on $400 sales 
but on a much smaller amount. 
We'll get this fellow on large 
promises, says the district man- 
ager, and be satisfied so long as 
he makes enough to buy tires for 
his car. The minimum amounts to 
just about what a first-class job- 
ber’s salesman should sell of this 
particular line in addition to what 
he picks up in all the other items 
in his great big catalog. 


BACK TO THE STONE AGE 


Are there any conclusions to be 
drawn? Messrs. Chase and Schlink 
say that everything is all wrong 
in the selling picture. “If you need 
a bottle of glue don’t go to the 
store and be robbed but write to 
the Government, get the formula, 
and make it yourself.” Short cut 
all the advertising and selling 
methods now in existence and go 
back to the stone age. But we are 
a nation of merchandisers and we 
cannot overlook the processes and 
steps that built up tremendous 
businesses through the present 
distributing systems. Whether our 
goods are sold through mail order, 
chain store, direct-to-consumer, 
direct-to-retailer, or through job- 
ber-dealer systems, is not a ques- 
tion of ethics or even. fancy, but 
of plain business judgment as to 
which system will produce the best 
results for us. 


The mail-order house ‘today 
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finds an outlet in the chain retail 
store, run in just about the saine 
way ‘that other individually owned 
retail stores are operated in si:- 
ilar communities: Yet not so many 
years ago the reason given by ‘he 
mail-order houses for cheap pri es 
was that they did not have the ov.r- 
head of the retail store. The ‘e- 
tail stores of the mail-orier 
houses, like the chain stores, lo 
not get their merchandise by «ny 
short route but from warehou~ 
where the shipments are received 
in bulk from the factories. How 
do these warehouses differ from 
the jobbers’ establishments? Very 
little in any of the principal esscn- 
tials, except as to salesmen. Thi 
jobbers’ salesmen in this setup are 
not salesmen but window eee 
district managers, auditors and t 
like who use up just about the 
same amount of expense and m: 
power as the salesmen from vol “s 
bing houses. 

Now, why have the mail-order 
houses turned to retail stores and 
why have the chain retail stores 
had such a phenomenal growth in 
the last few years? The answer is 
undoubtedly that buying methods 
are changing and have changed 
The trend in selling is definitely 
from sample or stock in hand. 

Just here is where we return to 
the newspaper want ad. The ad- 
vertiser has picked his method, 
just a step ahead of the retail 
store, by bringing his stock and 
samples direct to his customer 
This method is not so new as it 
may seem. It is a method that 
has never entirely disappeared but 
returns periodically to set the 
sponsors of other recognized sales 
plans to thinking, analyzing and 
wondering. 

When the individualistic sales- 
men become too numerous or too 
active or both, the jobber must 
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and does take notice, with the in- 
évitable result that the commission 
check of our roving merchant be- 
comes so attenuated that he is un- 
able to provide the necessary 2:5, 
oil and tires for the first requisite 
of his job—the car. Likewise | 
finds that the cost of living still 
continues to be very, very high 
indeed. 
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Above: part of coffee sheds, and 
Below: dock scene, New Orleans 


Shipping is an important prosperity factor in the South’s 
first market. August, for instance, showed an increase 
of 13% over August, 1927. Tonnage through the Inner 
Harbor Navigation Canal, New Orleans’ great Industrial 
gateway, increased 18% in the same period. 


The new Central American railroad which will give coffee- 
exporting Salvador a direct contact with New Orleans via 
Puerto Barrios and the United Fruit Company will more 
than double shipping to that area. The New Orleans- 
Havana car ferry “Seatrain” is now under construction. 
This huge sea-going ferry with a capacity of 95 freight 
| cars will expedite Cuban exports and imports through 
New Orleans. 


ok * * * cb cS 
The Times-Picayune in August gained 952 daily and 4,279 


Sunday circulation over August, 1927, and printed more 
paid advertising than the afternoon field combined. 


1 The South’s first market and 
the South’s first medium 


| he Gimes- Picayune 


In Ne 








. Member 100,000 Group of American Cities, Inc. 
| Member Associated Press 
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Why Not 





A section of Akron’s business district 


ECAUSE Akron, 35 miles from Cleveland by 

air, one of the largest industrial centers in the 
country, fifth in State population, world’s largest 
rubber center, is the trading capital of a prosperous 
market of approximately 300,000 people, 52,546 of 
whom are wage-earners, producing commodities val- 
ued at $406,836,932 annually. 


Because Akron’s total income ($201,807,000 in 
1926) is spent with few exceptions in Akron’s 2550 


stores, who advertise only in Akron newspapers, one 


Detroit + Atlanta NATIONAL ADY 
San Francisco 250 Park Avenue, New York 
N 
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of which ranks sixth in the United 
States in advertising lineage pub- 
lished in six-day evening news- 


papers. 


Akron isn’t in the TRUE Cleveland 
Market because Akron people have 
they 
have good stores and good newspapers of their own. 











no reason for coming to Cleveland to buy 


The TRUE Cleveland Market, 35 miles in radius, 
1,525,000 in population, small and compact, is all 
that can be covered by an advertising campaign in 
Cleveland newspapers. Go outside this area, and 


you encounter the 








other thriving cities 
and markets of 
Northern Ohio—like 


‘ 7] i GEAUGA 
Akron ° “ont * CUYAHOGA a 
cme i came tee 
atti sal Sek — The 1F CLEVELAND MARK 
This is one of the facts ee Yo feet ahead 
set forth in “Approved,” E - | portace 
a eT. 


an analysis of the TRUE 
Cleveland Market, con- 
aining statistics, facts, 
and figures about all the 
mportant cities of Ohio. 
Write for your copy. It’s 
Mree. 


























First in 
Cleveland 


iPress 


ISING DEPARTMENT 
) N. Michigan Bivd., Chicago SCRIPPS-HOWARD 
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... who said 
Reader 


Response? 


IBERTY carried recently an adver- 
tisement for Monocoupe, personal 
airplane, product of Mono-Aireraft,Inc. 


That advertisement made history in 
advertising circles. It pioneered in 
a new classification destined before 
long tobe oneof the big users ofspace. 


But what is more important, the 
Monocoupe advertisement did ex- 
actly what it was originally intended 
to do: It created an even bigger stir 
among LIBERTY readers! 


“We received 15,000 inquiries in 20 
days, and the responses are still coming 
in. These responses included ‘phone 
calls, telegrams, personal calls from 
dealers and requests for distributor- 
ships. The dealer inquiries have been 
very satisfactory. The inquiries from in- 
dividuals for the most gt are of high 
quality and apparently a people 
who can afford to own a Monocoupe.” 
Surprisingrecord ofreaderresponse? 
Not to us! For wanted merchandise, 
LIBERTY has always given hair-trig- 
ger action to its advertisers. 


Libe 


A fe Sys 


Sept. 27, 7928 








- 
Now 
over 1,500,000 
average net paid 


circulation guar- 
anteed...For 1929, 
a larger circu- 
lation and no 








increase in adver- 
tising rates. 











The Clock Face Plays a Timely 
Part in Advertising 


Minute-Saving Arguments Prove Popular with a Nation That Is 
Interested in Short Cuts to Efficiency 


By W. Livingston Larned 


TS what extent is time-saving 
one of the most effective of all 
arguments ? 


modern advertising 


Does the public seek short cuts to 
Are women susceptible 


efliciency ? 
the appeal which promises to 


tured for dish-washing and the 
washing of clothes. 

In three-column space a large 
clock face monopolized each com- 
position, accompanied by smaller 
human interest scenes, such as a 


t 
clip minutes off any 
given household task? 
Does an age of rush 
suggest that the adver- 
tiser take advantage of 
our speed mania and 
turn the clock face to 
zood account whenever 
pe vossible? 

There is much evi- 
dence to substantiate this 
idea. It is being done 
as never before, in ad- 
vertising illustration. 
Short cuts to accom- 
plishment are at the tip 
of many active pens and 
pencils and brushes. It 
is one of the most popu- 
lar of current themes. 

‘Save time!” And the 
illustration | visualizes 
how it can be done. 
“More hours for play,” 


You fast shavers— 
here’s the smoothest, surest shave 


per second in the world! 


seen ytaenteenge ok oahonge 
course. Lots of men have to “race” it. Slow 
shaving in a luxury, which we can't always afford. 

But the smooth, kind, thorough job that the C illette 
Blade does on its easy path ts something you can’ 
aflord to pass up—for it's the smovthest sheve per 
sermad in the world 

Gillete hence and traps every blade ca intrements 


We hae cont teeter millsoe dollars im the last tem years 
alone to keep this blade donne its job s umitarwely ond 
so well thet eught out of tow men prefer it 

Cillette keeps faces semeeth aed combonable. mer 
of axty look treaty year younger, young mem are 
starting right and steying young. No man ever gave the 
Callens Blade the wdemieal Weck two days om secrrmneon: 


ponsibly home and strop t. And oearty half of Gillene'’s * 





people 





the advertiser says to 
the woman who is ac- 
customed to spending 
too much of her life in 
the kitchen. The office 
worker is faced with 
pictorial evidence of his 
own short-sightedness. 
\nd everywhere we 
see the familiar clock 
face, ticking out at us along with 
other accessories. In one magazine 
recently I found eleven advertise- 
ments featuring this time appeal. 
here have been many singu- 
lar'y interesting stories which re- 
volve around the clock face and its 
amzing tug as a selling argument 
when properly pictured. One of 
« most engrossing had to do with 
wspaper series run in Southern 
r‘itory for a soap product fea- 


a single blade that woa't de a auperh jub of shaving 


THE FOUR WATCH FACES GIVE AN IMPRESSION OF SPEED 
WHICH IS THE THEME OF THE TEXT 


Woman washing a_ sinkful of 
dishes, or the same woman at her 
basketful of wash. 

These clock faces were diagram- 
matically divided off into time 
areas—the time customarily re- 
quired for washing dishes or 
clothes, and the minutes saved 
when the product was put to work 
in the housewife’s behalf. 

The entire copy appeal and the 
headlines concentrated on this sole 
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objective: “You can do it in half 
the time, Madam.” 

Previous to this campaign, two 
months of newspaper effort had 
been less than remunerative for the 
product. Quality had been the pic- 
ture keynote when, it would ap- 
pear, the time element was far 
more interesting to its audience. 
Women cared less about the in- 
gredients of the article 
than a promise of time 
and labor saving. They 
were hungry for extra 
minutes for themselves. 

The illustrations in the 
new campaign were of 
women playing with 
their children, taking 
walks, going to the 
movies, and with the 


assistance of the clock 
faces the point was 
forcefully emphasized 
that the user of the 
product would have far 
more time at her dis- 
posal if the dishes or the 


clothes were washed in 
a more efficient manner. 

This campaign was a 
success from the first 
insertion and so im- 
pressed itself upon the 
advertiser that many 
radical changes in com- 
pany policy were the 
direct result. For one 
thing, the package de- 
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method of making jelly for one 
thing and women were a little sus- 
picious. The method of their 
grandmothers was quite good 
enough for them. Why expe:i- 
ment with expensive fruit and 
sugar? 

One by one plausible arguments 
were made into pictures, and one 
by one discarded as they ‘failed. 


—the time for the things you have 
been wanting todo. In the completely 
electrified home the clock is full of 
those precious minutes 


Make electrical helpers do all your 
tiresome, beauty-consuming household 
tasks. Learn to use electricity. Every 
electric outlet in your home is a 
potential source of comfort and leisure. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 





sign was altered to in- 
clude a clock face and 
a time phrase. This 
same pictorial device 
was placed on all letterheads, and 
it was injected into posters and 
window and counter displays. 
There is much evidence to show 
that the public is often more con- 
cerned over time than price. 
Where are the short cuts? Amer- 
ica, just now, is searching for 
answers in almost every field of 
human endeavor. Women are quite 
specifically sympathetic to illus- 
trated campaigns which stress it. 
The manufacturer of an ingredi- 
ent used in the preparation of jams 
and jellies was for an extended 
period in doubt as to the best ad- 
vertising approach in building cam- 
paigns to women. Several were 
emphatic failures. It was a new 


WOMEN ARE BEING URGED TO “SAVE TIME” IN MANY 
ADVERTISEMENTS AND THE CLOCK FACE IS PLAYING AN 
IMPORTANT PART IN A NUMBER OF THESE 


When told that jelly could be made 
at less expense women did not ap- 
parently care. When told that they 
could make jelly with less liability 
of failure they turned up their 
noses and believed in their own 
ability and recipes. 

Finally, in desperation, the ad- 
vertiser turned to time-saving. 
Why spend so many hours over 
a hot stove? Why fuss and bother 
longer than is really necessary? 
It was old-fashioned to act in this 
way. The time could be put to 
far better purpose. 

And at last milady paid a‘ten- 
tion. She was willing to save 
time and to accomplish the same 
objective in less minutes. [he 
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old clock face was employed as a 
pictorial background, and in one 
campaign, used in a series of small 
ignettes, as each separate process 
was illustrated. The company has 
adopted this scheme as a standard- 
ized pictorial motif. It has shown it- 
self to be the one best argument. 

Nothing can take the place of 
the clock face as a clear 
and concise symbol of 
time. It seems to hold 
a visual lure, regardless 
f how many times re- 
peated. 

Advertising copy is 
being written to permit 
use of this picture 
theme. A forceful Gil- 
lete magazine page 
states: “You fast shav- 
ers—here’s the smooth- 
est, surest shave per 
second in the world! 
Time affects the com- 
fort of your shave of 
course. Lots of men 
have to ‘race’ it.” 


Every Minute Counts! 


WHEN ACCIDENT STRIKES BE QUICK WITH THE SAPETY 4 
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like pictures he also follows the 
changing minutes of the watch. 
There is a species of speed-up ac- 
tion in the picture, from first to 
last, which attracts the eye. 

An effective Schick razor maga- 
zine page devoted no less than 
three-quarters of the total space 
to a clock face, done in tempera 

















The illustrative por- 
tion of the advertise- 
ment is composed of 
four watch faces, against 
which are placed studies 
of a man shaving. The 


you to be prepared in the accident emer- 
At your druggist’s. . nau mack Sarety 4 435 


PREVENT INFECTION ‘The “time 
element w umportant in combating infecuon 


any cut or open wound can be sealed 
agsinst infection in a few seconds’ time. 
Bauer & Black, Chicago, New York and Toronto. 





first picture is aCCOM- «x» 


me hmape 





copy: “Half a minute. 
The grand rush. You've 


panied by the following @ 





Bauer & Black 











slept late. You’ve an 
extra job to do before 
going to work. What- 
ever the reason, rely on 
the swift, even sureness of your 
Gillette Blade for the smoothest 
shave per second in the year.” 
Text under the second illustra- 
tion and its watch face starts out 
with: “One minute. Just sixty 
seconds of lathering and then you 
put your Gillette to work.” Under 
the third picture: “Two minutes. 
A bit longer for your beard to 
soften. Time for lathering may 
vary from day to day, but there’s 
one unchanging thing about your 
daily shave that brings sure, 
smooth comfort—your even-tem- 
pered Gillette Blade.” And finally 
this: “Three minutes. For thor- 
ough preparation of your face, 
three minutes is the ideal time.” 
As the reader follows the movie- 


HOW 


BAUER & BLACK USE A CLOCK FACE TO 
THE THOUGHT THEY WANT STRESSED, 


FEATURE 
R “EVERY MINUTE 
counts! 


gray tones. The razor itself was 
held in such a pose that it formed 
one of the hands. The copy went 
on to describe point by point, oper- 
ation by operation, the time-sav- 
ing attributes of the razor. “Sav- 
ing the minutes that count the 
most” was a headline in the true 
spirit of our day. 

How exceedingly effective was 
the color page for General Elec- 
tric, with its red-rimmed clock face, 
from which stepped out a pretty 
woman in shopping costume. It 
was used to illustrate that most 
impressive sentence, now standard- 
ized, “Any woman who does any 
task that electricity can do is work- 
ing for a few cents a day.” 

But the large dial was the com- 














pelling factor in the composition. 
Other details were not permitted 
to intrude upon it. The text was 
sympathetically gauged: “New 
minutes. The time for the things 
you have been wanting to do. In 
the completely electrified home the 
clock is full of those precious min- 
utes.” 

“Every minute counts,” 
slogans a Bauer & Black 
page as the Safety 4 
First Aid Packet is de- 
scribed. A mother has 
cut her finger while open- 
ing tin goods in the 
kitchen. Her daughter 
rushes to her rescue with 
a bandage and other 
necessities. Back of the 
two figures rises a large 
clock face, its hands 
ticking away the dan- 
gerous seconds. 

For many months now 
the advertisers of Calu- 
met baking powder have 
used a clock face as a 
standard illustrative 
theme, but never twice 
in exactly the same ar- 
rangement. It is shown 
by this symbol that “10 
minutes to make—to 
bake” is more than a 
mere advertising phrase. 

There is a decorative 
quality to the clock face 
for illustration purposes. 
It permits of many 
unique art manipulations. 
To give character to his campaign, 
one advertiser had beautiful pen 
drawings made, over silver prints, 
of famous clocks of the world, be- 
ginning with the immortal “Big 
Ben” of London. 

The artist selected a technique 
which enriched these subjects. 
And there were a few lines of 
text describing the timepieces and 
giving their history in abbreviated 
style. The series was eventually 
put into a book which has won 
wide popularity. 

hardware dealer told the 
writer that one of the most suc- 
cessful window-cuts for any prod- 
uct to come under his notice was 
a giant clock face done in full 
color, with an illustration between 
the minute and the hour hand, 
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THE WORLDS GREATEST 


BAKING POWDER 


SALES 2': TIMES THOSE OF ANY OTHER BRAND 
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showing that with this apparatus 
knives could be sharpened in a 
little under a minute, whereas by 
the old method, from five to ten 
minutes might easily be consumed. 

A booklet issued for the same 
article and distributed free across 
the counter was equally saisfactor). 
Its title was, “How much time 





MINUTES 


TO MAKE—TO BAKE 
And remember, too, that when 
you are through, there are no 
failures, no re-bakings, because 
everything comes from the oven 
light and evenly raised. Try the 
famous Calumet Biscuit Recipe. ~~ 
Of course, everybody will want 
more of them — but you won't 
mind because they can be made 
in a jiffy. 






“th fork OF spoon, 
add matk. ma lightly. 
ture out on @ well 



















THE CLOCK FACE SYMBOL MAKES “10 MINUTES TO MAKE 
—TO BAKE” 


MORE THAN AN ADVERTISING SLOGAN 


have you to yourself? The cover 
illustration was of a clock face, 
over which were superimposed nu- 
merous small vignette scenes of a 
woman attending to her varied 
household duties. 

The text and the inside pictures 
concentrated on the basic funda- 
mental of giving a woman more 
hours to herself, with no labor at 
tached. There were twelve page 
pictures and large clock dials were 
featured, together with little human 
interest interjections. 

ymbols have ever been fruitful 
advertising material for the artist 
They speak a simple and forceful 
language of their own. Fathe: 
Time himself is no less significant 
to the average person than t! 
clock face. 
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in & Fink Try the College 
Man in Different Jobs 


un & Fink Propucts Company 
New York, Sept. 18, 1928. 
Ed:or of Printers’ Inx: 
feel that our method of choosing 
ani training college graduates is a 
sat factory one. I am not particularly 
an. ous to get a man of the Phi Beta 
Ka;pa ranks. I would much prefer 
th who have had fair marks in their 
studies, but in addition thereto, have 
had outside interests—in fact, I would 
preter those who held elective posi- 


tions, aS that means to my mind a 
certain amount of personality. : 

However, in reading the article 
“Leaders or Just Scholars?” I see 


where there is a decided difference in 
the work done by people with whom 
the writer discussed the matter, and 
myself, in taking on college men. In 
the first place, the companies mentioned 
are all very large, while our own is a 
comparatively small one, with a small 
executive staff. This in itself makes 
quite a difference, but the main differ- 
ence is that they go out to hire men 
for a certain job while I take on men 
and try to find out for what work they 
are best fitted. If I were to look for 
men as salesmen, I probably would not 
make the same choices that I am 
making 
On 


' 
he other hand, my_ method con- 
sists in hiring them and giving them a 
fairly thorough wenng all depart- 
ments of the business. While this course 
of training, under ordinary conditions, 
takes about a year and a half, due to 
our rapid growth, I have been com- 
pelled to hurry it. In approximately a 
year’s time, the college man_ has had 
enough different positions with me to 
have a fair knowledge of the kind of 
work being done in each department 
and by that time I find that not only 
am I in position to judge where he is 
best fitted, but he also knows the kind 
nd type of work he wants to do. 
think this is the important difference 
between the men I am taking on and 
tho taken on by these other large 
corporations. 





Epwarp Praut, 
President. 


Los Angeles Club Has Week- 
End Outing 


Fifty members of the Advertising 
of Los Angeles and their families 
tly held its first annual week-end 
outing. G. Rogers won the presi- 
cup and also the prize for the 
golf tournament. R. C. Buffum was 
second. Harry Carroll won the low 
net score for class John H. South- 
ard ior Class B, and R. C. Buffum for 


class C, 








Christmas Novelty Account to 
Baltimore Agency 
Seotty’s Famous Evergreens, Selby- 
ville, Del., maker of Christmas novel- 
ties, has appointed the Winfield D. 


Advertising Company, Baltimore, 
Newspapers 


lirect mail will be used. 


Dav 
as advertising counselor. 
and 
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International Association Ap- 
points Advisory Committee 


In accordance with the Constitution 
of the International Advertising Asso- 


ciation, an Advisor 


) Council has been 
appointed for the 


) ureau of Research 
and Education, consisti of sixteen 
members who are familiar with re- 
search work, to replace a former com- 
mittee of fifty-one. This committee, 
appointed at the recent meeting of the 

rd of governors, includes the fol- 
lowing members: Neil H. Borden, Har- 
vard Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration; Paul T. Cherington, e 
Walter Thompson Company; Gordon 
Corbaley, American Institute of Food 
Administration, Inc.; Frederick M. 
Feiker, Associated Business Pa 
Inc.; Edward H. Gardner, oF er 
i_pempecs Company; George B. Hotch- 
kiss, New York Univeceiy. and Julius 
Klein, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, 

Others on the committee are: Lev- 
erett S. Lyon, Institute of Economics; 
Walter Mann, Association of National 
Advertisers, Ins.; Paul 
( olumbia University; A. Hea On- 
thank, George Harrison Phelps, Inc.; 
Daniel Starch, American Association 
of Advertising Agencies; Harold 
Stonier, American Institute of Bank- 
ing; E. K. Strong, Jr., Stanford Uni- 
versity; Frank M. Surface, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, and 
Edward M. West, New York 


rs, 
te 


E. H. Morrow with MacLean 
Publishing Company, Ltd. 


Professor E. H. Morrow, former] 
head of the department of business ad- 
ministration at the University of Western 
Ontario, London, Ont., has been ap- 
pointed director of merchandising re- 
sereach business newspapers divi- 
sion, of The MacLean Publishing Com- 
pany, Ltd., Toronto. 


B. H. Pillard Joins Faculty of 
Antioch College 


Basil H. Pillard, formerly with The 
Corman Company, New York, and pre- 
viously with the Pratt and Lindsey Ad- 
vertising Agency, has been made an 
instructor in marketing and advertising 
at Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 


Mathew Barr Joins James 
Houlihan Agency 


Mathew Barr, formerly with the Los 
Angeles Herald and Los Angeles Rec- 


ord, has joined the copy depa t of 
the Los Angeles office of James Houli- 
han, Inc., advertising agency. 





R. W. Curtis, Secretary, 
Graham Printing Company 


Russell W. Curtis, for seven years 
with the Graham Printing Company, 
Detroit, has been made secretary of 
that firm. 
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° . Atlanta Sunday American 
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The WORLD A CITY 


ACH day 
EK draws closer 

distances shorten, time 
shrinks. The Bedouin is our 
neighbor, Bagdad is at our door. 
The world has become one great 
city. 
The newspaper has done much 
to bring this about and, in doing 
so, has itself developed from the 
simple and leisurely affair of a 
half-century ago into the most 
complex and highly organized 
of institutions. It is this con- 
dition—this universality of in- 
terest—that makes such an or- 
ganization as the Hearst News- 
papers a power in our national 
life. Not only must the news 
of all the world be completely 
and intelligently covered, but 
the daily newspaper of today 
must gather and interpret the 
thoughts and sentiments of a 
hundred nations. 


the world 
together— 


No less an organization than the 
Hearst Newspapers can meet so 
great a demand—and to meet it 
adequately they have drawn on 
the genius of the world. 


Wherever big things are hap- 
pening, the men who know the 


details most intimately tell them 
to Hearst readers. Statesmen 
and rulers write the daily story 
of shifting politics and policies, 
great scientists reveal the mo- 
mentous secrets of the labora- 
tory, champions describe their 
victories, the foremost authors, 
soldiers, musicians, -actors, dra- 
matists, artists, comment on the 
latest and best in their partic- 
ular realms. Whatever the field, 
the story is covered in Hearst 
Newspapers by the men best 
qualified to write it—brightly, 
intelligently, intimately. 


This reservoir of genius, on 
which the Hearst Newspapers 
continually draw, is one reason 
for *their unique position in 
American journalism. Combined 
with the vast machinery of dis- 
tribution necessary to handle 
more than 5,000,000 newspapers, 
it gives the Hearst Newspapers 
an unparalleled place in Amer- 
ica—a position of tremendous 
responsibility as 

an index and 

molder of pub- 

lic opinion and 

an influence on 

national life. 

















EOPLE READ THESE 


hieago Herald and Examiner 
icago American 
fashington, D. C., Herald 
ashingion, D. C., Times 

ton \merican 


» News 
Sunday American 
a Bee-News 


NEWSPAPERS 


San Francisco Examiner 

San Francisco Call 

Oakland Post-Enquirer 

Les Angeles Examiner 

Les Angeles Herald 
Wisconsin News (Milwaukee) 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer 
San Antonio Light 
Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph 
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At the Top ! 


and still climbing— 
Seven months of gains— 


MORE LINES 
145,438: 20 scrtnin’ san in te 


TOTAL NATIONAL ADVERTISING linage fig- 
ures in the Boston Sunday newspaper field for 
the first seven months this year show the BOSTON 
SUNDAY ADVERTISER to have gained 145,438 
lines, which is more than eleven times greater 
than the gain made by any other Boston Sunday 
Newspaper. 







Here Are the Official Figures: 


Lines Gain or Loss 


SUNDAY ADVERTISER 861,810 145,438 Gain 
Sunday Aerald 839,208 183,998 Loss 
Sunday Globe 821,534 12,980 Gain 

Sunday Post 809,371 40,544 Loss 


(Linage figures from the Boston Newspaper 
Statistical Bureau) 










More than 500,000 Circulat.on—Largest in New England 
One of the 
twenty-eigh' 


National Advertising Representatives Hearst 
newspapers 

E. M. BURKE & ASSOCIATES Lead by more 
than twenty 


Boston, New York, Chicago, Detroit million people 




















Member of International News Service and Universal Service 








Me 
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‘Tee HUGE 


circulation of the *Chicago 
Evening American (557,589 for 
the first eight months of 1928— 
well over a hundred thousand 
more than that of the second 
Chicago Evening newspaper) is 
clear evidence that a tremen- 
dous element in Chicago’s 
population finds its newspaper 
preferences best met by that 
type of journalism which is the 
unique product of the greatest 
newspaper organization in the 
world. 


*One of the 28 Hearst Newspapers read by 
more than twenty million people 
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a good newspaper 


Member of International News Service and Universal Service 
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The Boone Man 
knows the Retailer 


HE BOONE MAN is continually in 

touch with the Retailer. He knows 
what type of customer deals with the local 
merchant and the neighborhood served 
by the store. 


He knows the Retailer's stock turnover 
and buying habits. 


He knows what newspaper the Retailer 
is using and has used, over a period of 
years, to make every advertising dollar 
bring back a dollar plus profit. 





<@ 


New York Evening Journal 
Chicago Evening American 


Baltimore News 


Washington Times Wisconsin News 


Six of the 28 





DP 


Albany Times-Union 


HEARST NEWSPAPERS 


Read by more than twenty million people 
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F you, who advertise to the Retailer, 
are faced with a knotty problem that 
is difficult to straighten out—the BOONE 
MAN can help you. 


He'll be glad to give you the benefit of 
his experience of markets, circulations, 
merchandising and the numerous cam- 
paigns he has helped engineer to success. 


He is engaged in selling six fast growing 
newspapers in six major markets, but 
he'll forget that and talk your problems. 








- RODNEY E. BOONE 
General Manager, National Advertising 
9 East 40th Street 
New York City 





CHICAGO DETROIT 
- Hearst Bldg. Book Tower Bldg. 
BOSTON ROCHESTER, N. Y. 








5 Winthrop Square Temple Bidg. 
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W. W. Chew, 285 Madison 
Avenue, New York, 


a. 


naw 





O YOU BELIEVE that a 

city has a personality—a 
mind—a soul? Hold your an- 
swer a minute, please . . . 
Since April, 1921, when the Se- 
attle Post-Intelligencer joined the 
Hearst newspaper group, things 
have been “on the up” in Seattle 
and in Western Washington. 
Even old campaigners from Los 
Angeles have remarked Seattle's 
growth and said, “It can’t be so!” 
But it is! And how! 
How about the Seattle Post- 
Intelligencer? Does it claim the 
credit from April, 1921, to date? 


No, sir! Except in this way: Se- 
attle is today at heart, as well as 
physically, a big city. Metropoli- 
tan-minded! Alert! 

The Post-Intelligencer has helped 
Absolutely! 


bring tat about. 


SEATTLE 


D. Galbraith, 612 Hearst 


Building, Chicago, a 
Member of International News Service and Universal Service 


Gas <f ds 26 Maen thienioen 
Read by more than 20,000,000 people. 


5 EATTLE POsT- 


Never mind the details. If you 
know the P-I, you know it is the 
metropolitan-minded newspaper of 
Seattle—the big-city paper, edited 
by alert minds for alert minds— 
but easy to read by all. Particu- 
larly since April, 1921! 


We think this historical and pyscho- 
logical note is important to you 
if you have something to sell— 
for where does the sale begin but 


in the mind? 


*March 31, 1921, the circu- 
lation of the Daily Post-In- 
telligencer was 47,450; Sun- 
day, 59,248. For the first 
quarter of 1928 the ABC fig- 
ures show daily circulation of 
97,887 and Sunday, 161,189. 
That, friends, is true Seattle 
progress! 


WASHINGT 


A. RB, Bartlett, 
Motors Building, Detroit. 


cisco, ‘ 


T. C. (Ted) Hoffmeyer 
Hearst Building, San Fran- 
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The Largest Daily News- 
paper West of Missouri— 
Both in Circulation and 
in Volume of Advertising 


Circulation—Daily—223,130 


Reaching three out of every five 
families in Los Angeles “City” Area 


Display Advertising Volume— 
1927—13,481,888 Lines 


—leading first morning 
daily by 4,259,290 lines and 


—leading second afternoon 
paper by 4,999,036 lines 


LOS ANGELES 


EVENING HERALD 


REPRESENTED IN 


New ag ae a San Francisco 
y 
HERBERT W. MOLONEY JOHN H. ” LEDERER A. J. NORRIS-HILL 
342 Madison Ave. 910 Hearst Bide. 610 Hearst Bldg. 


“One of the 28 Hearst Newspapers Read by More Than 





Twenty Million People” 


Member of International News Service and Universal Service 
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60 -viev 100 


Families in Atlanta Read the 
GEORGIAN - AMERICAN 


Manufacturers seeking wide 
distribution of their products 
have found a newspaper 

that is enjoying exceptional 
circulation growth with 
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advertising lineage in major 
classifications keeping pace. 


Read by more than 20,000,000 people 


Member of International News Service and Universal Servic: 


One of the twenty - eight 
| Hearst NEWSPAPERS | 
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VERREE & CONKLIN, INC., New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco 


Vember of International News Service and Universal Service 
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METROPOLITAN 


AKLAND 


Third Largest Market 
of the West 


The only great virgin 
market in America! 


Ten years ago the man who said, “We can cover 
Oakland with San Francisco papers,” was partially 
right. Undeniably! But times have changed! Today 
Greater Oakland is a metropolitan community of over 
600,000 people—not including a populous, prosperous 
back-country—an advertising entity set wholly apart 
from its progressive trans-bay sister, San Francisco! 
One of the world’s great centers of aviation, industrial 
capital of the West, hub of a great agricultural and 
recreational area, Oakland and its adjoining commu- 
nities today stand united and alone—the only great 
virgin market in America! 


Virgin because the old idea still prevails! Virgin still 
because advertising men are just beginning to realize 
that Oakland can’t be covered without Oakland cov- 
erage. And you can’t cover Greater Oakland without 





“Oakland’s Ba ar; oe Newspaper” 


Carrying a greater advertising lineage than any six- 
day evening newspaper in the San Francisco Bay 
region in 1927, the only newspaper to show a gain in 
total paid advertising during that year, the Oakland 
Post-Enquirer had an average circulation of 64,534 
for the six months ending March 31, 1928, according 
to government figures—85% home delivered. It is 
conservative to say that more than 10% additional 
goes into the home regularly. 


Are you overlooking Greater Oakland and its vast 
advertising possibilities? At least, you owe it to your 
store of knowledge to find out more about this un- 
usual market and its home-read newspaper—The 
Post-Enquirer. Write for full information. 


“One of the 28 Hearst NEwspaAPERS read 
by more than twenty million people” 


REPRESENTATIVES 


KARL J. SHULL, Transportation Bldg., Los Angeles 








Bible Quotations in Advertising 
Copy 


Can They Be Used Without Offending Those Who Consider Them 
Sacred? 


E. I. pu Pont pe Nemours & Company, 


NC. 
Partin, N. J. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

What is the feeling among advertising 
men about using quotations from the 
Bible in advertising copy? 

I notice it is rarely done, but occa- 
sionally, it seems to me, I have seen 
Bible quotations used to good advantage 
and without offense. 

I recall in particular one or two ad- 
vertisements for Alexander Hamilton In- 
stitute, probably written by Bruce Barton, 
the well-known apologist of Moses, Mat- 
thew, Mark, Luke, John, Coolidge and 
Hoover. 

The Bible is pregnant with superb allu- 
sions which might be used, I think, with- 
out offending even the most scrupulous. 

J. L.. Masterson, 
Advertising Manager, Chem- 
ical Products Division. 


Or first impulse was to reply 
to this letter from the du Pont 
organization and ask this question: 
“Would it not be wiser to find out 
what the public or its more eminent 
religious leaders think about this 
subject?” On second thought, 
however, we decided that probably 
the writer of the letter had 
framed his question as he did be- 
cause he believed that “advertising 
men” would themselves have. taken 
that step. 

There are “advertising men” and 
“advertising men.” We have pre- 
sumed that the “advertising men” 
whose opinions would be wanted 
on this question would be those 
who have had considerable influ- 
ence in laying the foundations for 
present-day copy styles. Bell- 
wethers in other words. To such 
men we have submitted the ques- 
tion in hand. Their answers to it 
follow : 


DON’T USE THEM 
By F. R. Fevanp 
Vice-President, George Batten Company 


My personal attitude on the use of 
quotations from the Bible in advertising 
copy goes back to almost prenatal influ- 
ences in my advertising work. 

The first Scriptural quotation I ever 
used in an advertisement was shortly 
after I had gone to work for George 
Batten Company. George Batten handed 
back the copy with the words: “Never 
quote Scripture in an advertisement that 


is designed to sell merchandise. It 
might be permissible in charity appeals 
or in published encomiums, or in state- 
ments of business policy, but never in 
either straight merchandise or contro 
versial copy.” 

One did not argue with Mr. Batten on 
matters of this sort, at least this one did 
not, and I accepted his statement as 
more than obiter dictum and did not 
question it then, and have not since 

I may add that I have no feelings on 
this subject at all, as the Scriptures are 
not sacred to me. I have followed the 
rule because I think the advantages of 
following it appear to out-weigh the dis- 
advantages of and discussions that occa 
sionally arise from breaking it. 


THE PUBLIC DOESN’T KNOW THE 
BIBLE 


By Earnest Eitmo Cacxkins 
President, Calkins & Holden, Inc. 

Nothing in my training or scruples has 
ever prevented me from using the Bible 
just as I would any other work of litera- 
ture to quote from when it aptly illus 
trated the point I wanted to make in 
advertising or in anything else. Perhaps 
the reason one sees so few Biblical allu- 
sions in advertising is because not many 
advertising men know the Bible as well 
as Bruce Barton and I do. That is one 
of my assets, that it was drilled into me 
so thoroughly in my youth in the old 
First Baptist Church Sunday school at 
Galesburg, Ill, that I can to this day 
remember almost every incident in the 
narrative. 

Some years ago I realized with quite 
a shock that not everybody was as 
familiar with the intimate lives of the 
Old Testament worthies as I was. The 
occasion was some advertising dinner at 
the old Aldine Club, before which | 
spoke.. In the course of my remarks | 
used, to illustrate a point, the story of 
King David and his sudden affection for 
Bathsheba and the dirty trick he played 
upon her husband to get him out of the 
way, in order to introduce Nathan’s re 
buke by means of the parable of the ewe 
lamb. I told the story in my own words, 
paraphrasing liberally and reducing it to 
modern speech, and all at once I became 
aware that my audience was following 
the story for the story’s sake, not merely 
amused at my rendition of it, and I gath- 
ered, in the way speakers sometimes do, 
that the anecdote was a new one to most 
of the audience. I was so impressed with 
this that a few days later at luncheon 
with about a half-dozen advertising men 
I told the story as I have told it here to 
illustrate the ge that so well-known an 
incident in Bible history was not common 
knowledge with a meration that had 
been brought up on the Bible. A painful 
silence followed what I said, and finally 
one of the men smiled a little sheepishly, 
and said, “I don’t know how it is with 
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you fellows, but I never heard that story 
before myself.” And so n to 
v onder whether a casual allusion to 

Jacob wrestling with the angel, or 

ntertaining angels unawares, or ms 

am finding the stag tangled in the 
thicket when he was about to sacrifice 
his son, or the Gideonites breaking their 

itchers and showing forth their lam 
was as effective as I thought it was, 
cause, of course, in such an allusion the 
reader must supply the setting and get 
the analogy. 

And now I notice that Elmer Davis, 
whose books have given me as much real 
delight as any light fiction I ever read, 
is writing the life of King David for 
Collier’s and does not hesitate to debunk 
the star event of David’s life and 
credit the killing of, Goliath to Elkanah, 
and quotes the revised version for his 
authority. 

It is a pity if the Bible is not as large 
a part of the education of young people 
as it used to be, not for any religious or 
moral significance, but because in few 
works are there so many illuminating 
dramatic stories told in such pithy, idio- 
matic English. 


THEY HAVE THEIR PLACE 
? By Joun Haw.ey 
President, Hawley Advertising Company 


I see no reason why a copy writer 
should not draw inspiration from the 
King James version of the Bible. 

I agree with Mr. Barton that the world 
would be better off if it knew its Bible 
better. 

But, as a matter of good taste, it seems 
to me that direct quotations from the 
Scriptures are more appropriate in con- 
junction with advertising copy planned 
for unselfish welfare campaigns. 
twisted irito salesmanship for the bene- 
fit of the pocketbooks of the advertisers, 
Biblical quotations might easily be re- 
sented by the very persons whom the ad- 
vertiser hoped to impress. 


Our correspondent it will be re- 
membered referred to Bruce Bar- 
ton “as the well-known apologist 
of Moses, Matthew, Mark, Luke, 
John, Coolidge and Hoover.” Mr. 
Calkins and Mr. Hawley in their 
answers also mention Mr. Barton. 
Naturally we took the question to 
Mr. Barton. Mr. Barton, in his re- 
ply referred us to a chapter which 
he had written several years ago 
for a book called “Masters of Ad- 
vertising Copy,” in which he said: 

“They have a funny story in our 
office to the effect that when we 
call a man in to write advertising 
copy I give him a copy of the 
New Testament. That is untrue 
(factually and by implication)— 
factually, because I never gave any- 
body a New Testament, and by im- 
plication because it implies that I 
have a pious soul which is not true. 
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No man can have a pious soul who 
has spent his life dealing with 
printers.” 

Mr. Barton, as we see him from 
what he has indicated to us, has 
two opinions on the Bible and ad- 


vertising. He believes the Bible 
should be read by the writer of ad- 
vertising. “The three best princi- 
ples of copy writing,” he holds, 
“are exemplified perfectly in the 
New Testament parables.” His 
other opinion—and this he sets 
forth as his hobby—is that the 
greatest thing advertising could do 
would be to get the Bible read by 
all people everywhere by making 
the church a national advertiser. 

If we were to summarize the 
opinions that we have given here 
and others that we have obtained 
on the question in hand, we believe 
the answer would be this: (1) It is 
in order to use Biblical quotations 
if they are appropriate to the sub- 
ject; (2) Be certain that the copy 
in which they are used does not 
smack of commercialism, and 
finally, be certain that the majority 
of that part of the public to which 
your copy is addressed is familiar 
with the quotation you are using.— 
[Ed. Printers’ INK. 





Pay apoes: by “Farm Life” 


S. Moore, who joined Farm Life, 
Gecatane Ind., last January as Western 
manager, has been ——- advertis- 
ing manager. James Mason, formerly 
with the sales staff of The Farm 
Journal, succeeds Mr. Moore as West- 
ern manager 

A. L. West, formerly sales manager 
of Djer-Kiss perfumes for many years. 
has been appointed Eastern manager of 
Farm Life. 


Johns-Manville Starts Cana- 
dian Newspaper Campaign 


The Canadian Johns-Manville Com- 
pany, td., Montreal, has started a 
newspaper advertising campaign featur- 
ing a Roofs f from Canadian 
Rocks.” A. McKim, Ltd., advertising 
agency of that city, is directing the 
campaign. 








DeForest Radio Company Ap- 


points Hanff-Metzger 
The DeForest Radio Company, {or 
sey City, J., manufacturer of De- 
Forest Audions, radio vacuum tubes, 
has placed its apetets account with 
Hanff-Metzger, Inc., New York ad- 
vertising agency. 











Telling the World about the Home 
Town Market 


The Miller Rubber Company Tells the Rest of the Country about Its 
Sales. Success in Akron, “The Toughest Tire Market in the World” 


HE miner who could success- 

fully sell his coal in Newcastle 
might logically be inclined to use 
that fact as an argument for his 
product in other places, where the 
market is not quite so critical. 

Many other cities in the world 
are specialty cities. The citizens 
of Detroit should, by the nature of 
their city’s leading industry, be ex- 
pert buyers of automobiles. In the 
same way the men of Troy, N. Y., 
should know a great deal about 
collars, the bride of Grand Rapids 
be a good buyer of house furni- 
ture, and the citizens of Trenton, 
N. J., know something about the 
relative merits of bathroom fix- 
tures. 

Akron is noted, among other 
things, as a tire city. When the 
Miller Rubber Company, of Akron, 
brought out its new de luxe balloon 
tire, and found that it sold well in 
Akron, it thought that it had a 
good talking point for citizens of 
other cities. If the home town 
market, by its very nature, was a 
hard-boiled one for the particular 
product made in larger quantities 
there, why wouldn’t the fact of a 
successful introduction in that 
hard-boiled market be a sales argu- 
ment? On that supposition the 
company has recently been running 
full page newspaper space in cities 
far away from Akron to carry the 
news. The new product is called, 
“The tire that took all Akron by 
storm.” As the copy points out, 
“Here is the new type tire that in 
one month established a new sales 
record in the city of Akron, the 
toughest tire market in the whole 
world.” It continues by saying that 
when the tire, new in design, ap- 
pearance and material, was intro- 
duced in Akron, the company 
thought it would create interest 
but didn’t expect the big sales 
record which ensued. 

One Akron dealer, the copy says, 
sold sixty-four tires on the day 
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following the first announcement 
“Akron,” says the copy, “the most 
critical tire market in the world 
absorbed many tires which we had 
expected to ship elsewhere, and th: 
demand has continued unabated.” 

The remainder of the copy de 
scribes the tire in detail and then 
says: “Naturally this tire is some- 
what higher priced than the regu- 
lar lines. It is worth every cent 
you pay for it and more. Ask the 
dealer to show it to you. Compare 
it. Judge for yourself the merits 
of this tire that has won the hard 
est tire market in the world.” 

This type of advertising offers 
a good example of two different 
ideas in copy, namely, (1) using 
the home town market as a labora 
tory, and the results secured there 
as sales arguments for other parts 
of the country, and (2) offering a 
new argument on a new product to 
justify a higher price. It offers 
many suggestions. What brand of 
milk chocolate sells best in Swit- 
zerland where the inhabitants should 
be good judges? What collar is 
the favorite of the citizens of 
Troy? What is the judgment of 
the plain folks of Detroit concern- 
ing the 1929 automobile models 
which have _ recently appeared ? 
When the home town market is a 
tough or a sophisticated one, and 
the new product goes well there, 
the fact offers interesting copy pos- 
sibilities. 





McCrory Stores Net Profit 
Gains 


The McCrory Stores Corporation, fo: 
the six months ended June 30, reports 
a net profit, after charges and Federal 
taxes, of $815,800, against $685,352, 
for the first half of last year. 





Joins Conely, Kappes & Curtis 


Harry Costello, recently with the De 
troit Times, has joined the staff of 
Conely, Kappes & Curtis, Detroit ad- 
vertising agency. 
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The Washington Market 


is an important one 


In area—it comprises the District of Columbia and a 
25-mile radius into Maryland and Virginia. 

In population—it is 800,000 strong. 

The characteristics of this market invite the attention 
of any worthwhile product—for the people are well-to-do 
and look to Washington City as the center of supply and 
to The Star to keep them ‘informed—both in news and 
advertising. 

This entire Market is covered—Evening and Sunday— 
by The Star’s direct-delivery service—straight into the 
homes, 

Our Statistical Department will be 
glad to furnish any specific information 
concerning the Washington Market. 


The Loening Siar. 


With Sunday Morning Edition 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


New York Office; Chicago | 
Dan A. Carroll J. E. 
110 E. 42nd Street Tower Building 
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Buk are .Maple ' 


Boston’s trading territory is not a part 
of any larger theoretical marketing area. 
It is the business center of New England 
—a separate and distinct trading area. 
Ranked as the fourth of the country’s 
great marts, Boston is exceeded in dens- 
ity of population per square mile by one 
city only—New York. Over two and a 
half million people live within a fifteen 
minutes’ ride of the center of the city. 
Another million is but an hour’s ride 
distant. 

To reach this vast multitude through 
advertising is no more difficult than it is 
to reach the people of New York, Chi- 
cago or Philadelphia through the same 
medium. It merely requires a different 
application, for the people of Boston are 
different. Just as heredity and environ- 
ment have combined to produce distinct 
varieties of maple trees, so have these 
same factors worked to divide Boston’s 
populace into two separate groups— 
groups that must be appealed to adver- 
tisingly through the columns of different 
newspapers. 

This population division is not one of 
mass or class. Neither is it a distinction 
between rich and poor. Rather, it is a 
separation brought about by a slow 
process of evolution caused by differ- 
ences in thought, sympathy, preference. 
And these in turn have produced differ- 
ences in the reading and buying habits 
of the two groups. The newspapers recog- 
nize the situation and so shape their 
policies as to appeal to one or the other. 

The circulation strength of Boston’s 
newspapers follows closely the lines of 


BOS TON HE RJD 








Advertising Representative: 
GEORGE A. McDEVITT COMPANY 
250 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
914 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, I. 
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lejves—but different 


group separation. The Boston Herald- 
Traveler, because of its deliberate edi- 
torial policy, its manner of news presen- 
tation, its form of display and make-up, 
appeals to one of the two population 
groups—and Herald-Traveler readers, as 
a group, compose that class of buyers 
most profitable to the advertiser: The 
Herald-Traveler makes no attempt to in- 
fluence the other section of Boston’s 
divided population, for experience has 
proved that no one newspaper can suc- 
cessfully win the favor of all of Boston. 


It follows then, that an advertiser who 
does not plan a broad attack upon the 
entire Boston market, must consider, 
first of all, not which paper he should 
use, but the group of Boston’s people he 
wishes to secure. His choice lies between 
the Herald-Traveler to cover one group, 
and one of the other three papers to 
reach most of the other. On the other 
hand, if the campaign is intended to 
blanket Boston, the problem is narrowed 
down to the selection of the one or more 
newspapers to team up with the Herald- 
Traveler—for the Herald-Traveler must 
be used to insure success. That fact is 
recognized. by experienced advertisers 
who have found by actual experience 
that no other Boston newspaper has in- 
fluence with the Herald-Traveler group. 


In addition, the Herald-Traveler offers 
the advertiser another exclusive service. 
Its Rotogravure Section is the only one 
published by any Boston newspaper. 
Printed in our own plant, advertisers 
are assured of the finest results and care 
in reproduction of their advertising. 


TRA V4.2 8 3 








For six years the Herald-Traveler has been 
first in National Advertising. including al! 
fi ial bile and publication adver - 


tising among Boston newspapers. 
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—— SATISFIED CUSTOMERS 


Twenty-two 1927 Ad- 
vertisers in THE 
DAIRY FARMER 
have demonstrated 
their confidence by 
placing 1928 orders 
representing increases 
running as high as 


321%. 


We take pride in re- 
peating that fifty-two 
New Advertisers have 
already started sched- 


ules this year. 


THE DAIRY FARMER 


One of the Meredith Publications ' 

















Financial Advertisers Discuss 
Sales-Alertness 


C. H. Wetterau Elected President at Annual Meeting of Financial 
Advertisers Association 


“INANCE saw itself in the ele- 

mental advertising role “before 
and after taking” the prescription 
of public service last week. Those 
who attended 
the thirteenth 
annual conven- 
tion of the 
Financial Ad - 
vertisers Asso- 
ciation at Utica, 
N. Y., last week, 
noted that the 
thin, awkward 
youth is begin- 
ning to acquire 
the rounded 
curves of ma- 
turity and vigor 
which now gen- 
erally distin- 
guish advertising and business pro- 
motion in other types of enterprise. 

The comparison between the 
indifferent manner ‘with which 
bank depositors were treated 
twenty years ago and the growing 
sales-alert attitude of today was 
dramatized in a two-act playlet 
written by Robert J. Izant, vice- 
president of the Central National 
Bank, Cleveland, and Don Knowl- 
ton, publicity manager of the 
Union Trust Company of that 
city. The sketch was presented as 
the contribution of the Cleveland 
Financial Advertisers Association. 

lhe first act portrayed the bank 
of twenty years ago with its cold 
aloofness and the second scene 
showed the same bank today and 
the keen interest that it evinces in 
serving its depositors. 

The sales viewpoint as a vital 
part of this evident banking pro- 
gress was emphasized by C. K. 
Matson, chief editorial writer of 
the Cleveland Press and a former 
financial advertising man, in an 
‘interlude” between acts. 

This change,” said Mr. Matson, 
“might be called the Great Con- 
version, the something organic that 
has happened to the banks of 


H. WETTERAU 


America during the years of this 
century. You have seen bankers 
change from the first iceless re- 
frigerators operated without elec- 
tricity to dynamic human forces 
in the community. You have seen 
their meager business card with 
stilted language become fine illus- 
trations and appealing copy. Now 
banking needs something more. 

“Somebody whose function in 
the banking world would be that 
of sales manager ought always to 
be just about the biggest man in 
the institution. As _ sales-minded 
men come to power in American 
banks those banks are coming into 
increasing power and usefulness in 
American life.” 

Mr. Matson’s description of 
how this change is coming about 
is reported in detail on page 25 
of this issue. 

Printers’ INK of September 20 
reported, in part, the addresses of 
John Poole, president of the 
Federal-American National Bank, 
Washington; Robert D. Mathias, 
vice-president, Depositors State 
Bank, Chicago, and R. H. Dean, of 
Nesbit, Thomson & Co., Montreal. 
_ An exhibit of advertising which 
is always a convention feature, 
this year included examples from 
Europe and other parts of the 
world. These were furnished by 
the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce. 

The Capitol National Bank, 
Jackson, Miss., was awarded first 
prize for the best new business 
plan and J. Blake Lowe, vice- 
president, received an engraved 
silver plaque from Charles J. 
Eastman, Taylor Ewart Company, 
Chicago, who presented the report 
of the judges. Co-operation of 
the directors of the Jackson bank 
in a campaign which netted $1,400,- 
000 in new business was the plan 
of the winning entry. 

First honorable mention went to 
the Reliance State Bank, Chicago; 
second honorable mention to the 
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National City Bank, New York, 
and third honorable mention to the 
Dime Savings Bank, Detroit. 

C. H. Wetterau, American Na- 
tional Bank, Nashville, Tenn., was 
elected president of the association. 
He succeeds Clinton F. Berry, 
Union Trust Company, Detroit. 

A. E. Bryson was elected first 


vice-president ; Kerman, 
Bank of Italy, San Francisco, 
second vice-president; C. H. Mc- 


Mahon, First National Bank, De- 
troit, third vice-president, and 
E. A. Hintz, Peoples Trust & 
Savings Bank, Chicago, treasurer. 

As members of the advertising 
commission of the International 
Advertising Association, the fol- 
lowing were elected: Ethel Scully, 
Milwaukee, and H. W. Kitchell, 
and Carl A. Gode, both of the IIli- 
nois Merchants Trust Company, 
Chicago. 

Members elected to the board 
of directors of the association in- 
clude : 

Clinton F. Berry, C. E. Bourne, porsl 
Bank of Canada, Montreal; 
Brockman, Minnesota Loan & Treek 
Company, Minneapolis; George Dock, 
Wm. R. Compton & Company, New 
York; Chas. Eastman, Taylor Ewart & 
Co., Chicago; Frank Fuche, First Na- 
tional Bank, St. Louis; H. G. Hodapp, 
National City Co., New York; and 

Robert J. Izant, Central National 
Bank, Cleveland; H. Ennis Jones, owt 
lin Trust Company, Philadelphia; H. A. 
Lyon, First National Bank, Boston; A. 
Douglas Oliver, Provident Trust Co. of 
Philadelphia; Alva Maxwell, Citizens & 
Southern National, Atlanta; Ww. 
Kitchell, Illinois Merchants Trust Co., 
Chicago. I. I. Sperling, Cleveland Trust 
Company, Cleveland; and Fr 
Staker, Commerce Trust Company, Kan- 
sas City. 


Atlanta was selected as the site 
of the 1929 convention. 

Pertinent paragraphs from some 
of the departmental sessions in- 
clude: 

George Dock, Wm. R. Compton 
Co., New York: 

“There is no other branch of 
investment advertising in which 
improvement would be welcomed 
by a larger proportion of the 
security dealers or mean more in 
dollar value to the individual 
bond house than issue advertising. 
The present situation is a chal- 
lenge to our common sense. while 
the future offers a splendid oppor- 
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tunity for the application of 
thought, research and.economy.” 

Jackson Martindell, Stone & 
Webster & Blodget, Inc, New 
York: 

“It has been our policy to dis- 
tribute copies of all advertis« 
ments and. publicity to. practicall 
our entire organization with a no- 
tation as to when and where these 
articles will appear. _ Criticism is 
asked and many valuable sugges- 
tions have been received which 
otherwise would not have been 
forthcoming. The main value, 
however, is in the effect of this 
system in emphasizing the value 
of the department to the officers.” 

Robert D. Mathias, vice-presi- 
dent, Depositors State Bank, Chi 
cago: 

“If you would make a cus- 
tomer’s savings account an asset 
to your bank help him to make the 
account an asset to himself. If 
you would make your savings ad- 
vertising an asset to your bank 
analyze thoroughly to determine 
upon the right plan, then back it 
up with intelligent selling.” 

Charles H. McMahon, director 
of advertising, First National Bank, 
Detroit : 

“We attribute our increase in 
business in the last five years to 
our viewing the city as would a 
manufacturer who 
modity to distribute. 
ness grew in proportion to the 
number of calls made by our 
branch managers.” 

E. Bourne, advertising man- 
ager, Royal Bank of Canada: 

“Every advertisement we use is 
passed upon by a jury of our 
900 branch. bank managers who 
comment and suggest possible re- 
visions for use of the copy in their 
particular. part of the world where 
the branch is located.” 


Roger Steffam, assistant vice- 
president, National City Bank, 
New York: 


“Banks are realizing they can- 
not indefinitely go on seeking sav- 
ings deposits without offering the 
complementary service of small 
loan facilities. The two depart- 
ments of savings promotion and 
small loans are under one super- 
vision in our institution.” 
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Bobwhite 


It is morning and the autumn sun has just risen, 
a great golden ball, from behind the eastern 
hills. Out of the swales that edge the upland 
cornfield comes a distant, plaintive sound—the 
call of a bobwhite quail. At the edge of a dense 
strip of weeds and wild-broom, the dogs mark 
down a covey and immediately come to point. 
The hunters’ advance and with a roar a bunch 
of quail get up—a great swirling mass that 
swiftly breaks into separate units as the guns 
crack. 


Quail hunting is considered by many the ne plus 
ultra of outdoor sports. And because FOREST 
AND STREAM contains much of interest to 
both small- and big-game hunters as well as 
anglers, one hundred thousand outdoorsmen 
read every issue. 





W. J. DELANEY, Advertising Director 


In the West: F. E. M. Cole, Inc., 25 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 
On the Coast: Hallett Cole, 1459 N. Catalina Ave., Pasadena 
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THERE IS NOD 


40 Minutes it0 












Chicago, Illinoigle 











40 minutes to the Chicago loop 


Shoppers living in Chicago and in the surround- 
ing suburbs think nothing of taking forty min- 
utes to an hour’s time to reach the shopping center 
of Chicago. 


Chicago merchants cater to the city and suburban 
families who live in the better neighborhoods— 
they are generally considered preferred customers. 


City magazine publishers can well be proud of that 
part of their circulation which is in the restricted 
residential districts, far out from the flats of low 
wage earners. 


Manufacturers are sending these preferred city and 
surburban families to the Chicago shopping district 
with their minds made up to buy the particular 
goods advertised in the better city magazines. 


It makes no difference to Chicago merchants that 
preferred customers must take 40 minutes or more 
time to reach their stores in the loop district—it 
is where these preferred city and suburban families 
shop that counts. And what counts for the mer- 
chants counts for the advertisers. 
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10 Minutes in 


is 
igvedar Rapids, Iowa 








40 minutes to Cedar Rapids 


- Shoppers living on farms in this area think nothing 
\- of taking forty minutes or more to reach Cedar 
r Rapids, a shopping center of 50,000 population— 


Cedar Rapids’ merchants consider farm families 
n perferred customers. They are as accessible to re- 
tail stores in Cedar Rapids as suburban families in 
Chicago are accessible to the loop shopping district. 





t The Cedar Rapids area is typical of the shopping 
areas throughout the thirteen North Central 
“Heart” States. In these thirteen states is pro- 
duced more than half the total cash farm income 

j -consequently farm living standards are far above 

the average. 

r Successful Farming reaches more farm families in 

this rich farming section than does any other pub- 

lication. Its subscribers go to shopping centers 
regularly with their minds made up to buy the 
particular goods advertised in Successful Farming. 

Successful Farming should be one of the first pub- 

lications considered when you plan your 1929 sales 

program. 


1 arming 


red aes Moines, Iowa 


ONMMILLION CIRCULATION 





MINNEAPOLIS ... SAN FRANCISCO 
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Sees Mr. Wright’s Exposition 


as a Boomerang 
Tue Hinpe & Daucn Paper Co. 
Sanpusky, OHIO 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

My attention has been drawn to an 
article by Chester M. Wright in your 
issue of August 9 and I have been 
looking for a reply, hoping to find its 
appearance in your columns. Your 
contributor complains as follows: 

“In 1849 industrial wage earners as 
a whole were getting in wages a trifle 
more than 50 per cent of the value 
which was added by manufacture. To- 
day they are getting roughly around 45 
per cent.” 

This is the condition which Mr. 
Wright deplores at a throughout 
his article. However, I find myself sur- 
prised in a very different way. It hardly 
seems possible that all the billions of 
money and centuries of study, experi- 
mentation and invention that have been 
expended by the devotees of industry 
since 1849 should have earned only 5 
per cent of the value they have helped 
to create. 

It also seems almost unthinkable that 
labor should have surrendered for the 
use of all the tools and facilities that 
have been provided for it within the 
last eighty years, not more than one- 
tenth of the reward for its greatly mul- 
tiplied productiveness. It seems to me 
that Mr. Wright’s lament is a boom- 


erang. 
H. H. Sourre, 
Advertising Manager. 


Changes in Heintz, Robertson 
& Company 


The Van Kuran Advertising Agency, 
which was recently organized at Los 
Angeles, has taken over the space ad- 
vertising business of Heintz, Robertson 
& Company, of that city, who have 
merged with Young & McCallister, Inc., 
a mail. 

E. Van Kuran is head of the new 
mt business. Associated with 
him are Walter C. Monroe, former pub- 
lisher of the Petroleum World, and 
Verne Hawkins, formerly with the Lock- 
wood-Shakelford Company. 

Carl M. Heintz is now executive vice- 
president and sales manager of Young 
& McCallister, Inc. 


United States Chamber of 
Commerce to Meet 


A conference of the national council- 
lors, presidents and secretaries of mem- 
her organizations, the board of directors, 
and the members of committees of the 
National Chamber of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, will meet of Hot 
Springs, Ark., from October 5 to 9 


Among those who will lead discussions 
are Walter D. Burr, vice-president, Chi- 
cago Mill and Lumber Company, on 
trade associations, and John G. Lons- 
dale, president, National Bank of Com- 
merce, St. 
ation. 


Louis, on commercial avi- 
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Organizes George H. Payne, 
Inc., on Pacific Coast 


George H. Payne has organized a 
pulishers’ representative business, with 
offices at Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco, to be known as George H. Payue, 
Inc. Mr. Payne will be president, Frank 
R. Margeson, vice-president and George 
F. Schroeder, secretary and treasurcr. 
James T. Crowell will be a partner in 
the ~ew firm. 

Mr. Payne has been in the peblishers rs’ 
representative business for sixteen yea 
the last nine of which he has been ares s 
ident of the G. Logan Payne Company. 
Mr. Margeson has for twelve years been 
with the King Features Syndicate, Inc. 
and the International News Service. Mr 
Schroeder has been with the G. Logan 
Payne Company for fourteen years and 
is a former treasurer of that firm. The 
new business will start operations on 
October 1. 


Sales Managers’ Club Holds 
First Fall Meeting 


The first meeting of the fall session 
of the Sales Managers’ Club of New 
York was held recently at the New 
York Advertising Club. The meeting 
took the form of a round table discus- 
sion at which Charles Abbott, director 
of the American Institute of Steel 
Construction, spoke on the subject of 
“competition in the steel industry and 
its elimination through consolidation.” 
Dr. Paul Nystrom, professor of mar 
keting at Columbia University, spoke 
on the importance of chain-store de- 
velopment. J. Robert Brundage pre- 
sided at the meeting. 

The annual outing of the club was 
held at the Pomonok Country Club, 
Flushing, Long Island, ‘recently with 
an attendance of about seventy-five. 
Tennis and golf prizes were awarded 
at a dinner which followed. 


H. E. Taylor Heads Select 
Ohio Newspaper Association 


Harry E. Taylor, of the Portsmouth 
Times, was elected president of the 
Select Ohio Daily Newspapers Associa 
tion at a_recent meeting, succeeding 
Louis H. Brush. Paul C. Siddall, of 
the Alliance Review, was elected vice 
president and H. Spencer, of the 
Newark Advocate and American Trib 
une, secretary-treasurer. 

W. O. Little, of the Zanesville Times 
Recorder. A. C. Hudnut, of the Elyria 
Chronicle-Telegram, Frank G. Me: 
Cracken, of the Bellefontaine Examiner, 
and Mrs. Zell Hart Deming, of the 
Warren Tribune-Chronicle, are new 
directors. 


Francis Newcomb with 
“American City” 


Francis Newcomb, formerly an ac 
count executive with Henri, Hurst A 
McDonald, Chicago advertising agency 
has been appointed Western advertising 
manager of American City, New York. 
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Getting a Full Picture of the 
Applicant 


How Westinghouse Picks College Graduates 


By F. A. Merrick 


Vice-President and General Manager, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


T= article, “Leaders or Just 
Scholars?” which appeared in 
Printers’ INK of August 23, is 
an interesting one of itself and 
furthermore opens up lines of 
thought which are interesting to 
all executives who have the re- 
sponsibility of creating and recruit- 
ing commercial organizations. 

In general, I am inclined to the 
view that scholarship rating would 
be the best indication of probable 
success in after life if the condi- 
tion of choice were to be limited 
to only one single quality. How- 
ever, even in this I would say 
that it would be unwise to carry 
the qualification to the ultimate, 
subordinating an absolute first 
standing to a requirement of rat- 
ing somewhere within the first 
quarter of the class. 

Going beyond this first state- 
ment, it is necessary to consider 
that practically every modern or- 
ganization of any size has subdivi- 
sions of its activities for which 
men of specialized qualities, both 
of natural endowment and artificial 
training, are best adapted. In the 
activities for instance in which 
technical work predominates, such 
as research or design engineering, 
scholarship is of itself likely to 
be a fuller indication of future 
satisfactory performance, while in 
commercial or executive lines of 
activity the indication of scholar- 
ship, while important, at least 
within the limitations above men- 
tioned, may be considerably modi- 
fied or in fact out-weighed by the 
individual characteristics. 

For these reasons, in undertak- 
ing the recruiting for our organi- 
zation among the graduating stu- 
dents of approved institutions, we 
endeavor to get as full a picture 
of the student’s characteristics as 
possible, the student himself fur- 
nishing information which includes 
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his background in a general way; 
his scholastic training both pre- 
paratory and university; his extra 
scholastic interests during this pe- 
riod; in what feature of scholastic 
work he found most enjoyment; 
what proportion of schooling ex- 
penses if any was self-earned; and 
what the graduate looked forward 
to as his preferred line of life 
work. 

At the same time a rating is re- 
quested from the faculty represen- 
tative giving the standing of the 
student according to the quarter 
division of the class, both as to 
scholarship and to _ personality, 
with a request for judgment on 
the general class of future work 
for which the student seems to be 
best qualified. 

In addition, our company repre- 
sentative interviewing the student 
records his impressions of the stu- 
dent under the general heading of 
physical qualities, general intelli- 
gence, leadership, personality qual- 
ifications and probable general de- 
sirability to the company. 

The entire picture thus made up 
is then used, not only as a basis for 
offering employment but also in the 
case of acceptance as the basis of 
picking out the branch of the 
company’s activity in which the 
young man will start his work. 

The results of this system in 
future satisfactory development 
justify the pains taken in these pre- 
liminary studies. 

Apart from this, I have gone 
into so much detail mainly to point 
out that the argument for adopt- 
ing either one or the other— 
scholarship or personal character- 
istics—as the basis of selection is 
not of great practical interest be- 
cause practical procedure demands 
an appropriate combination of 
these things in order to fit the line 
of future work to be followed. 
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Your Confidence 


and 


Our Honor 


are at stake... 


it’s no time to mince 
words... 


‘Te OTHER DAY 


we received a complaint against a supposed 
member of the Advertising Typographers 
of America. Investigation quickly disclosed 
that the Company involved does not be- 
long, never did belong and never could 
belong to this body, because its business 
practices are unethical and unacceptable. 
Advertising Agents who enter into rela- 
tions with non-members of the Advertising 
Typographers of America run the risk of 
doubtful dealings and fictitious charges. 
We don’t mean to strike a “stained-glass 


attitude”, but for your own protection — 


BUY COMPOSITION ONLY FROM THE MEMBERS OF 
THIS ASSOCIATION LISTED ON THE OPPOSITE PAGE 
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Hiring 
Salesmen Who 
Will Stick 


Ernson-Freeman Co. Inc. 
ew York 
Editor of Painters’ Inx: 

Some time ago you published an article 
which was written by Mr. Kena then 
of Procter & —=> on the s ject of 
hiring — for thi ao greeny — In 
it Mr. Kenagy descri the method used 
by Procter & Gamble to cut down the 
turnover of salesmen. 

We do not have a library of Printers’ 
Inx available in this ce, and I am, 
therefore, wondering if you could clip 
this article from an old copy you might 
I should be glad to pay any cost 


N. J. Lercu, 
Vice-President. 


have. 
involv 


HE question of salesmen’s 

turnover has been met by 
many companies through a more 
careful selection of men in the first 
place. When more care is used in 
hiring men, turnover is largely cut 
down. This was the phase of the 
subject which H. G. Kenagy, at 
that time chief of the sales re- 
search department of the Procter 
& Gamble Company, covered in an 
address before the Association of 
National Advertisers, which was 
reported in Printers’ INK. 

As its first move, Procter & 
Gamble took the records of all of 
the salesmen then with the com- 
pany, and gave special study to the 
application blanks which these men 
had filed. In this manner they 
were able to determine the exact 
statistical value of many of the 
items on the application blank. The 
company discovered through this 
study that men between thirty-two 
and forty years of age were best 
fitted for the particular sales job 
which the company had to offer. 
A man of a mature age, it was 
found, was far more likely to stay 
with the company than a younger 
man.* In discussing the age factor, 
Mr. Kenagy emphasized the fact 
that each industry must discover 
its own best age limit for sales- 
men, and that it would not be safe 
for other companies to apply the 
results which Procter & Gamble 
had obtained. 

This company further discovered 
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that a salesman with a wife and 
one or two children dependent upon 
him for support was less likely to 
start off for green fields and new 
pastures than the unmarried man, 
the married man without children, 
or even the married man with 
more thar two children. Just why 
this: last type of man, namely, the 
father of a large family, is more 
likely to leave than one with a 
small family, is a point which Mr. 
Kenagy did not touch upon. 

Another factor discovered 
through properly investigating the 
application blanks was that a sales- 
man will stay longer with Procter 
& Gamble if he has been on some 
previous job for six years or more. 
It was found that this factor is 
more important than the length of 
service. 

A salesman who has previously 
been in business for himself, 
whether or not he has succeeded 
in that business, is the best risk 
of all. 

In general, the results of the 
Procter & Gamble investigation 
seem to indicate that settled men 
who have at one time or another 
been upon their own responsibility, 
and who have given “hostages to 
fortune” make the best pluggers. 
Many other companies, like the 
Procter & Gamble Company, have, 
by analyzing the type of man who 
has proved the best sticker in his 
present job with them, been able 
later to go out and look for just 
that type of man. Such an inves- 
tigation, based upon the men at 
present satisfactorily employed 
with the company, offers at least a 
fair and logical starting point to 
work out the problem of how to 
decrease salesman turnover.—T[Ed. 
PRINTERS’ INK. 


J. L. Watkins with Blackman 
Agency 
Julien L. Watkins, formerly with 
Young & Rubicam, Inc., New York 
advertising agency, has joined the copy 
staff of The Blackman Company, adver- 
tising agency, also of New York. 


E. C. Norris, of Churchill-Hall, Inc., 
New York advertising agency, will again 
serve as an instructor in advertising 
research at Columbia University, de- 
partment of extension teaching. 
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_men smoke 
“Portland,Oregon 


If you could collect the men in 
Portland, get them interested, 
and then talk to them about 
YOUR CIGAR, you would do 
it, wouldn’t you? Sure, you 
would—and here’s how... 


Portland men ride their hob- 
bies hard. Major league sports, 
...stock and bond reports...na- 
tional and international news 
...is what they want. 


But they want the news HOT! 


TODAYS SPORTS. Three hours difference (four hours 
& TODAYS STOCK “\ when the daylight saving plan is in 
REPORTS IN effect) between Portland and East- 
p ern time, puts the Journal in their 
hands...right after the news has 
happened. They get today’s news 

TODAY! 
There is the market set aside for you, 
thru the medium of the JOURNAL. 


qghe TOURNAL 


Portiand-Oregon 


REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, Inc.....Special Representatives 

New Yorx—2 West 45th St. Curcaco—203 North Wabash Ave. 
Pur_apecpHtaA—1524 Chestnut St. 

San Francisco—58 Sutter St. LosAnceres—117 West Ninth St. 


Seatrize—H. R. Ferriss, 3322 White Bldg. 


(The Journal maintains an efficient Merchandising Service Bureau, 
at your disposal for surveys, charts, data, etc.) 
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Ben Hur, the popular 
$2.50 Westclox alarm, 
1s also made wn colors. 
There's a variety of 
other Westclon, fin 

ished in lustrous nickel 
— plain of luminous 
dials. Prices range 
from $1.50 to $5.00. 


Philadelphia 





More ‘Beautiful 
than ever 


EAUTY, enlivened with flowerlike hues. Color 

tones to match every desire and to harmonize 
with the color scheme of every room in every home 
Westclox of today! Accurate, dependable alarms 
for an active, colorful age. 

Big Ben De Luxe and Baby Ben De Luxe, world 
famed for trustworthiness, are more desirable than 
ever in their exquisite colors. And there is Tiny Tim 
a new member of the Westclox family —a handy little 
timekeeper, without alarm, for home, office or trave! 

These models in old rose, green or blue —at the 
same price as nickel finish. They're the very last 
word in clock making. 

Sold everywhere by 
jewclen, dreggien, berdware and depertmeet sant 
Prices hagher in Canada 
WESTERN CLOCK COMPANY 
La Salle, Hlinois, U. S. A 























Williams & Wun 


6 N. Michigafe, C 





Toronto 
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new color 
ld reliability 


OU know Westclox, the famous 
family of faithful alarm clocks 
and watches. The name has always 
stood for accurate, reliable service 
to millions and millions of homes. 
Today as always Westclox designs 
are in keeping with the tempo of 
the times—new beauty, new colors, 
vigor, personality; and the same 
dependable time-keeping. 
Westclox advertising —colorful, 
vigorous—is a fitting expression of 
Westclox notable leadership. 
We are proud of our many years 


association with Westclox. 


nnyngham 


Ra Chicago Cincinnati Rockford 
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Color-Time! 


Autumn is nature’s richest color-time. 
She spreads her prodigal array over vale 
and hill. Color is her language. She 
speaks in tones of gold and fire and all 
the world responds to her siren tongue. 


We who seek the secret of magnetic 
appeal should take heed of the lesson 
she gives so freely. If we would draw 
compelling interest to our products we 
must adopt her language, for color in 
printing shows things as they are. 
Through color lies the way of least re- 
sistance to the imagination. And the 
way from the imagination to the signed 
order is short. 


Progressive advertisers are demanding 
so much printing in color that the Isaac 
Goldmann Company has materially 
increased its color-printing facilities. 


Sane Goldmann, Company 


ESTABLISHED 1876 


PRINTING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
TELEPHONE 


80 LAFAYETTE ST. ; 
\ NEW YORK, AY WORTH 9430 Va 55 








A Dealer Contest That Brought an 
Increase of $60,000 in Sales 


|,888. National Lamp Dealer-Agents Boosted Their Sales During April 
and May When the Average Dealer Claims That Lamps Move Slowly 


By L. P. Moyer 


ALK into the store of many 
a small electrical dealer dur- 
ng the months of April and May, 
isk the merchant how Mazda 
lamps are selling and he'll prob- 
ibly tell you that they aren’t mov- 
ing very fast. 
And he’s more or less right, for 
the simple reason that he 


urged to “get away” to increased 
sales on lamps through the prac- 
tice of better merchandising meth- 
ods. Of course the Get-a-way 
contest was based on lamps, and 
prizes were awarded for outstand- 
ing performances in lamp mer- 
chandising, but the dealers were 





isn’t selling them. And he 
isn’t selling’ them because he 
thinks he can’t. 

We all believe a lot of 
things that aren’t so. We've 
heard so much about the 
summer slump and business 
being bad in presidential elec- 
tion years that a lot of us 
take it for granted. The 
result is that the few folks 
who keep on’ working as 
though there wasn’t any 
slump find that there isn’t. 
They get all the gravy, enjoy 
a healthy increase in busi- 
ness and are all set to go 
ahead all the faster when 
business in general speeds up. 

Of course it’s only reason- 
able to expect a slight de- 
crease in the demand for 





Nedenal MAZ DA 


on The Get-a-Way 


new day shere it has brought new and better 

hghung and a greacer demand than ever for 
National MazDa lamps it has brought new and 
more prof cable methads of merchandising and THE 
GET-A-WAY gw me you an aed seas (0 apply 
chese end Does 
you how = née THE GETAWAY concese 
ul make Apnil and May the most profitable lamp 
selhing months of the year for you. and will bring 
big prizes to the 60 who GET.A-WAY scrongest 


LAMPS 








lamp bulbs as the hours of 
daylight grow longer and 
longer, and folks spend more 
time out of doors. But this decrease 
isn’t nearly so large as the aver- 
age dealer thinks it is. And so 
great are the opportunities to build 
his business that he can easily 
turn the decrease into an increase 
f he wants to. 

Adopting a more aggressive at- 
titude toward selling is the secret. 
\nd that’s precisely what the Na- 
tional, Lamp Works of General 
Electric Company got its dealer- 
gents to do by means of a mer- 
handising contest during April 
ind May of this year. 

Get-a-way—that was the magic 
y-word and slogan passed out to 
ll dealers on April 1. They. were 
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HOW THE GET-A-WAY WAS ANNOUNCED TO DEALERS 


IN BUSINESS-PAPER ADVERTISING 


encouraged to apply the same suc- 
cessful methods to their other 
leading lines and thereby develop 
their whole business. 

The Get-a-Way proved that it 
could be done. A total of 1,888 
dealers pushed their lamp sales 
18 per cent ahead of the average 
for the two months of the contest. 
Lamps sold by these merchants 
amounted to well over $60,000 
more than could otherwise have 
been expected. 

April sales by the sixty prize- 
winning agents were 94 per cent 
ahead of March. May sales were 
184 per cent ahead of March. 

But the Get-a-Way was more 
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than a mere sales campaign. It 
was a constructive business-build- 
ing activity, based on the funda- 
mental principles of good mer- 
chandising. The idea was to show 
the dealers the possibilities in the 
lamp business and to get them to 
try various ways of boosting sales, 
in short to make better lamp 
agents out of them, rather than 
to build up immediate sales. Of 
course sales were important as 
proof of what the dealer had done 
but merchandising was the big 
thing. 

Accordingly the dealers 
given credit on five points: 

1. Good window display—at least two 
lamp windows during the contest were 
required. 

2. Open display at the point of sale 
and attractive arrangement of goods in- 
side the store. 

3. Asking customers to buy—using 
the National’s slogan “How Are You 
Fixed for Lamps?” and suggesting that 
customers buy lamps in cartons of six. 

4. Sales effort outside the store— 
soliciting business from neighboring 
stores, offices and factories, selling 
lamps to homes, suggesting them to 
telephone callers, advertising, etc. 

5. Sales increase—the April-May 
average as compared to March. 

Sixty prizes were awarded for 
the best all around accomplish- 
ments on these five points. First 
prize was a new Ford. In addi- 
tion to these sixty prizes, fifty 
dealers were awarded Honorable 
Mention and were sent a gold and 
amber Get-a-Way pencil in_ spe- 
cial recognition of their efforts. 

The Get-a-Way contest was an- 
nounced by a special eight-page 
section in “Light,” the house maga- 
zine of the National Lamp Works. 
Reprints of this were made for ad- 
ditional distribution where it was 
necessary and an entry card was 
enclosed with each. An envelope 
of window display material con- 
sisting of a large-sized cutout and 
several smaller pieces was offered 
to every one of the agents entering 
the contest. 

A total of 6,477 agents signified 
their intention of taking part by 
sending in their entry cards. These 
agents received the free Get-a- 
Way window display material, and 
the follow-up mailings. They 
were encouraged to greater and 
greater efforts throughout the con- 
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test and profited in a big way from 
this stimulation. 

Of course, a large part of the 
success of any campaign depends 
on getting everyone in the sales 
organization interested in the ac- 
tivity, talking about it, and boost- 
ing it. To make the Get-a-Way 
interesting for the jobber sales- 
man, ten $10 hats were offered to 
the salesmen serving the first ten 
prize-winning agents. Letters and 
several printed announcements fea- 
turing the Get-a-Way hats were 
mailed to all jobber salesmen urg- 
ing them to “Get away today and 
get under one of the Get-a-Way 
hats” by helping their agents to 
come through winners. 

A $50 wrist watch was offered 
the National salesman whose agent 
won the Ford. (The lucky sales- 
man happened to have three 
watches so he was presented with 
a golf outfit instead.) 

But the thing that aroused more 
interest and enthusiasm for the 
Get-a-Way than anything else 
was the Lobster-Bean contest 
among the various division offices 
of the company. It’s an idea that 
could well be used in connection 
with almost any contest. 

The division offices were paired 
off—New York against. Cleveland, 
Kansas City against Oakland, and 
so on. The salesmen and manager 
of each division were in competi- 
tion with their opponent for a 
dinner—the winner to eat lobster 
and the loser to eat good old-fash- 
ioned beans. The standing of each 
division was figured on the per- 
centage of reports received from 
the total number of agents. 

A bulletin called the “Lobster- 
Bean” was mailed every day or so 
to the salesmen showing how the 
divisions were paired up, who was 
on top, and quoting much caustic 
comment from the competitors. 
This sheet was a constant re- 
minder to the salesmen. It kept 
the Get-a-Way “hot” from the 
time it was announced until the 
prize winners were announced. 

The Get-a-Way was judged on 
the basis of a merchandising re- 
port filled out by the agent, It 
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was a simple statement of what 
had been done on each of the five 
points. Photographs of windows 
and store interiors were requested 
but were not required. 

The judges of the contest were 
Earl Whitehorne, associate editor 
of Electrical World; C. Ernst 
Greenwood, commercial director of 
the National Electric Light Asso- 
ciation, and Joseph A. Fowler, 
president of the Fowler Electric 
Company, Memphis, Tenn. By 
leaving the selection to outside 
parties any question of favoritism 
or partiality was avoided. 

The Get-a-Way was a huge 
success. It not only accounted for 
over $60,000 in increased sales, but 
it made possible the distribution of 
window display material to over 
6,400 agents with the assurance 
that it would be used by most of 
them; it was a constructive edu- 
cational campaign to talk to all 
agents and it brought in a great 
amount of excellent publicity ma- 
terial including photographs for 
use in future sales promotional 
work, 


To Publish “The Chicago 
Girl” 

The Chicago Girl is the name of a 
new magazine which will be published 
monthly by the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association of Chicago, beginning 
October 1. Mrs. Myrtle N. Raymond is 
advertising manager. The magazine is 
being sponsored by an advertising group 
of which Mrs. W. L. Buchen is chair- 


man. 


C. B. Mathes Advanced by 
Conklin Pen Company 

C. B. Mathes, formerly sales manager 
of the Conklin Pen Manufacturing 
Company, Toledo, Ohio, has been made 
vice-president and general monger. to 
succeed the late C. C. Cobb homas 
Emerson, manager of the San_Fran- 
cisco office, will succeed Mr. Mathes, 
as sales manager. 








Appoint Devine-Wallis 
Corporation 


The Devine-Wallis Corporation, pub- 
lishers’ representative, has been ap- 
pointed national advertising representa- 
tive of the following newspapers: the 
Longmont, Colo., Evening Times, the 
Cherokee, Iowa, Daily Times, the Vin- 
ton, Iowa, Cedar Valley Times and the 
Shamokin, Pa., Daily Herald. 














Chilean Trade-Marks More 


Fully Protected 


Some of the controversial points in 
trade-mark registration in Chile have 
been cleared up by the recent issuance 
by the Chilean Government of a regula- 
tion governing the provisions of the 
Trade-Mark Law of 1926, according to 
a report received by the Department of 
Commerce. 

Among the many important ch 
effected in the previous interpretation 
of this law are several setting forth 
the right to register. Heretofore any- 
one could register a trade-mark pro- 
vided it had not been previously reg- 
istered and it did not fall within certain 
exceptions mentioned in Article 24 of 
the law, and ownership of that mark 
was automatically conceded to the 
registrant. 

nder the new interpretation, the 
Chilean trade-mark office will undertake 
an investigation to ascertain whether 
the person applying is the manufac- 
turer of or a dealer in the article de- 
sired to be trade-marked or the owner 
of the establishment which the mark 
signifies, or whether the mark has not 
been registered or in use within the 
country for a period of at least one 
year. Publication will be made of ap- 
plications to register at least thirty 
days prior to acceptance of registration 
and owners of marks may contest ap- 
plication provided they can prove prior 
ownership and use within the country 
for at least a year. 

Providing a trade-mark has been in 
use within the country for a period of 
more than a year by two or more per- 
sons, the registrant must permit the 
others to continue using that mark. 





New Accounts for ‘Boston 


Agency 

The Schlotterbeck & Foss Company, 
Portland, Me., maker of household and 
industrial flavoring extracts, and the 
Plymouth Rock Gelatin Company, man 
ufacturer of er and jelly powders, 
have appointed Lavin & Company, Inc., 
Boston advertising agency, to direct 
their advertising accounts. 





Albert Sedlack to Direct 
Burson Knitting Sales 


Albert Sedlack who has been with 
the Burson Knitting Company as a 
sales representative of the territory 
west of Denver, has been made sales 
manager, succeeding Aaron L. Mercer, 
resigned. 





A..G. Lippmann with Ajax 
Agency 
Alfred G. Lippmann, formerly with 
Churchill-Hall, Inc., New York, has 
joined the production department of the 


Ajax Advertising Agency, Inc., also of 
New York. 


Sept. 27, 1928 
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Do You Know How to Measure 
Advertising Values by the 
Yard-Stick ? 


By R. F. R. HuntsMANn 
President, R. F. R. Huntsman, Inc. 


E have heard much dis- 

cussion recently about 
the “Yard-stick measurement 
of Advertising Value” and if 
one knows how to lay down 
the yard-stick the result will 
be true and dependable. But 
advertisers sometimes fail to 
take the measurement of a 
newspaper along the lines 
which really are infallible. 


Newspapers with heavy line- 
age are generally productive 
mediums. Advertisers assume 
that if the newspaper carries 
a bulk of business from other 
advertisers that it must be 
valuable to them also. And it 
generally is. But if you lay 
the yard-stick down upon just 
two classes of advertising 
(Department Store and Agate 
Classified) you cannot fail to 
determine the value of any 
newspaper to you. 


The lineage of the Classified 
Columns, and of the Local De- 
partment Stores, tells a fairly 
definite story, and for the rea- 
sun that it is possible to trace 
returns with dependable ac- 
curacy. 


When a Greater New York 
newspaper like the Bronx 


“Home News” carries—as it 
does—five or six pages of 
classified advertising, set in 
slid agate, in a single issue, 
to guess 


then no one has 





whether or not the subscribers 
are readers. 

Every line of this classified 
is handed over the counter, 
without solicitation, and paid 
for in cash at a line rate of 
45 cents for one insertion 
or 40 cents for two insertions. 
The persons who insert these 
advertisements get results or 
they would not crowd the col- 
umns as they do year after 
year. 


In the same manner the De- 
partment Stores in the Bronx 
—every one of them—use the 
“Home News” practically ex- 
clusively. And they have been 
doing so for over 21 years. 
Who need hunt for the reason! 


Lay your yard-stick down 
on this newspaper, the only 
newspaper published Daily and 
Sunday in this intensive field 
in a million people. Consider 
that 738 youths are delivering 
this paper directly into the 
homes every day with an ac- 
curacy surpassed nowhere else 
and at a universal price of 12 
cents weekly. 


Why do these subscribers 
pay these boys over $600,000 
yearly for the “Home News” 
except to read it? 


0.4.8. duntsomun, Ine. 


Woolworth Tower, 
New York City. 
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OLLIER’S circulation is now more 
than 1,650,000—a gain of 325,000 


during the past year. 


The weekly newsstand sales are steadily 
increasing—now more than 700,000. 


All this corroborates our pledge to the 
public and to advertisers that this com- 
pany would 


—build a weekly magazine of great 
editorial appeal 


—avoid spectacular and temporary 
methods and build ‘or perma- 
nence and stability 


—build Collier’s on the sound pub- 
lishing principles that underlie 
every Crowell publication 


Collier’s is now entering upon a most 
brilliant and important editorial pro- 
gram — a definite assurance of continu- 


ing progress. 
Collier’s presents today the greatest per 
dollar value in the weekly field. 














Shall We Cultivate Advertisements 
That ScanP 


A Sequel to “Shall We Insist on Flawless English in Advertising?” 


By S. K. Wilson 


Copy Chief, The Erickson Company 


I said that I was going on 
playing schoolmaster because so 
many people had written begging 
me for more cracks over the 
knuckles, you would not only ac- 
cuse me of spotty taste in airing 
that fact—but probably impugn 
the fact itself. And if I reiter- 
ated my confession that nothing so 
daunted me as the steps to a pul- 
pit, there would be saints down in 
the pews who would pray like 
mad for a soul perjured twice in 
the same paragraph. 

Therefore, of course, I’m going 
ahead with it. 

But before I ask you to gather 
with me a few more solecisms 
from the Elision Fields (please 
don’t suggest I’ve misspelled that 
one), and then invite you to test 
the crop in a neighboring pasture, 
I want to clear up a misconception 
or two. That critic who took pen 
in hand to chide me (under the 
caption, “Watch the Words and 
Miss the Message”) appeared to 
think that Teacher recommended 
rules-ridden and stilted English 
because he favored the correct use 
of words, sentences and allusions! 
Tut, tut! Then he became even 
more clairvoyant. “The writer,” 
he chirped, “who takes care to say 
precisely what he means will 
write flawless English”! Wow— 
and this from one who is, on his 
own confession, a “correspondence 
counselor”! I fear this gentle- 
man would be out of a job if any 
of his prospective clients should 
spot that naive admission. And 
with him in the breadline would 
stand every editor, every re-write 
man and every teacher of com- 
position in America, all trying to 
exchange their useless dictionaries 


Mr. Wilson’s 
on page 3 of 
17, 1928. 


revious article appeared 
Inters’ Inx for May 


and reference books for a cup of 
misspelled coffee and an ungram- 
matical sandwich. 

Seriously, however, as to the 
“tyranny of rules,” I’m just as 
strong for liberty and the right to 
fracture as he or any other 
emancipate could be—preposition 
at end of sentence, split infinitive, 
slang, anything—but only when 
your effect demands it and only 
when you know how to set the 
broken limb afterward. A young 
man once protested to Dudley Buck 
that he didn’t need to study theory 
to become a musical composer. 
He had ideas—why not just let 
’em write themselves? If he took 
care to say in music precisely 
what he meant why couldn’t he 
write flawless compositions ? 
(Zowie!) And then he launched 
this clincher. “Chopin,” he whin- 
nied, “broke all the rules of com- 
position and got away with it!” 
“Sure,” said Buck, “but he had 
mastered those rules before he 
broke them.” 

It’s with the fellows who write 
advertisements before they’ve mas- 
tered the art of writing anything 
that I quarrel. 

Some other straw-men—all with 
a strong family resemblance—have 
been put up and pummelled by 
lusty writers in these pages. 
There’s the chap who says, “Write 
in your letters exactly what you 
intend to say and you'll achieve 
good writing,” as if he were say- 
ing, “Pay attention to construction 
and syntax and your writing will 
be, ipso facto, putrid.” A silly 
fallacy, vulnerable on both counts. 
For an illiterate man could say 
what he intended to say yet miss 
good writing by several miles 
(indeed, even some college men 
can say what they want to say yet 
say it with conspicuous illiteracy) : 
and, conversely, anybody who isn’t 
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. bigoted pedant can pay heed to 
yntax and construction, yet. say 
airly decisively what he intends 
o say. Will his knowledge of 
inglish prevent that? Can't one 
vrite comprehensibly and correctly 
it the same time? 

Nothing is more stupid than to 
lecry attention to syntax and style 
is something that necessarily fogs 
meaning and cripples vigor. By 
sorrect writing nobody with any 
sumption means finicking writing. 
But saying what you mean isn’t 
good writing unless you're fa- 
miliar enough with syntax and 
words to say it right. The honest 
business man who writes: “That 
last lot of goods weren’t up to the 
mark and I can’t either sell them 
nor give them away and what will 
I do about it?” is writing what he 
intended to say. 

Isn’t it about time we squelched 
this kind of argument? The fact 
is, of course, that the copy writer 
who writes with an eye on syntax 
—a meticulous eye, at that—will 
in general write both more clearly 
and more vividly than the au 
naturel exponent. 

And please don’t anybody else 
tell me that the purpose of writing 
advertisements is to sell goods, as 
if implying that the man who in- 
sists on flawless English is fum- 
bling that purpose! The desire to 
sell goods and the ability to sell 
goods are entirely compatible with 
careful ‘English. Oh, yes. There 
we barge again into the ridiculous 
misconception that careful English 
means high-brow, _ stilted and 
finicking English. No such thing. 
Just as, according to the ancient 
proverb, there is a time to murder, 
there’s also a time to murder En- 
glish. You want a certain col- 
loquial effect. Good: off with the 
head of a predicate! You're ap- 
pealing to a certain class of 
reader: let the preposition tag on 
at the end of your parade of 
words—where it looks right to 
that class of reader. You want 
plenty of gusto in your message: 

unsheathe your adverbial 
sword and split all your infinitives 
from top to toe. I’m with you. 
I agree. I, too, rate “The safest 
instinct to appeal to” above “The 
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safest instinct to which to appeal” 
—to quote one Printers’ INK mal- 
content. But— 

When a writer carelessly or 
ignorantly uses “nor” for “or” and 
“hardly” with a negative; when 
he writes, “I deducted the right 
solution”; when he refers to the 
Hotel Netherlands and to Colonel 
Lindberg ; when he says, “polite 
parliance” and “murial decora- 
tions”; when he locates the quo- 
tation, “God tempers the wind to 
the shorn lamb” in the Bible; 
when he mix-mets as recklessly as 
“Getting off to a flying start is 
often getting off to a bad finish, 
for if you don’t hook the reader 
in the first line you may never 
land him at all”—things like that 
—then Teacher grabs the birch. 


A PROFESSIONAL MATTER 


Of course the purpose of the 
advertisement is to sell goods, and 
of course unless you’re a witless 
pundit you’re not going to “fine- 
write” that purpose into the dis- 


card. But this writing of adver- 
tisements is a professional mat- 
ter; and it ought to be handled 


professionally. You don’t dispar- 
age skill and address in any other 
department of work or play. Let, 
however, anybody suggest that the 
technique of advertising writing 
needs _ bolstering—and somebody 
sings out, “Syntax-bug.” To such 
a pass has slovenly and semi- 
literate writing brought us. Well, 
let us—those of us who want bet- 
ter conditions—accept this chal- 
lenge. Let’s go farther. Let’s 
declare that we're out for the in- 
jection of virtuosity into the ad- 
vertisement. And then let’s pause 
and wait for someone to ask us 
just what we mean so that a fur- 
ther article on this subject—and 
there’s a lot more to be said on it 
—won’t seem too gratuitous. 

But I’m away off the trails I laid 
down. Some addenda to the 
“watch your step” list: 

Is there a more tempest-tossed 
word than “orthopedic”? Fellow 
with fallen arches calls up the 
Orthopedic Hospital. Children’s 
diseases? But, but—well, it is 
rather confusing, particularly as 
some foot doctors use the same 
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the facts. 


Dynamite in that bat. Bu 
Crack! where’s the ball? The play i 

complete before the packed 
thousands spring to their feet. A hot single to shor 
center. Batter tries to stretch it. Second and shor 
converge on the middle sack. Fielded like light 
ning by center, the ball streaks into the shortstop’ 
glove. All three players go down in a Laocoét 
tangle. Dust veils the snarl. Like a squat Colossu 
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for extra bases 


Buff the umpire bestrides the bag. “Yer out,” he bawls. 











layif In the advertising agency line-up, the valua- 
ackedl ble player never tries to stretch his single fact 
shorflinto a double. Short-lived acclaim may be his, ; 
shor the roar of thoughtless rooters his temporary 
ight prize. But he knows that, though individual games 
top may be won that way, pennants are not. So he 
coo pulls up safe at first and waits for the next batter 


to bring him triumphantly home. 


KSONG 


IN 1929, THE N. Y. CENTRAL BUILDING 
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term. And indeed with an equal 
right etymologically. Root mean- 
ing child, or root meaning foot— 
take your choice. But don’t call 
up the Orthopedic Hospital and 
expect to get any sympathy for 
your bunions. 

“Livid” is a word that’s not 
always used _ correctly—perhaps 
through being confused with 
“lurid” which is in general even 
less intelligently rendered. Sim- 
ple colors, both, in the Latin origi- 
nal—and not the hues they’re 
popularly supposed to. be, either. 

How many people know the 
difference between “mangrove” 
and “mandrake”? Or can tell 
either from a “mandrel”? (Well, 
who cares?) 

Words that, like Mike and Ike, 
look alike, are pests. Here’s a 
brief list I once assembled that 
has helped me to pry some of 
these clingers apart: 


aura: breeze, air : 
aural: pertaining to hearing 
auric: pertaining to gold 
But— 
auricular: pertaining to the ear. 
Similarly, auriferous. gold-bearing, and 
auriform, shaped like an ear. 


Some more teasers: 


blanch, to make white 
blench, to flinch 


aviary, bird-house 
apiary, bee colony 


entomology, bugology 
etymology, derivation of words 


veridical, truthful 
viridity, greenness 


euphemism, polite way of saying 
something unpleasant 

euphuism, affected speech or writing 

euphony, a pleasing sound 


comminute, to pulverize 
comminate, to denounce 


erotic, pertaining to love 
eristic, controversial 


linear, measurement 
lineal, ancestry 


orthography, correct spelling 
orthoepy, correct pronunciation 


calligraphy, beautiful hand writing— 
(F.P.A, is fond of this word but 
past spells it with one “‘l,” 
perhaps because he thinks more 
compactly than the Greeks did) 
caliginous, dim 


venal, may be bought 

venial, excusable 

venous, pertaining to the veins 
Venus—ah! 
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avatar, incarnation 
atavism, throwback to more remot: 
ancestor 


osseous, bony 

osmosis, a term | in , Physics (nothin; 
to do with “os,” meaning bone 

oscular, pertaining to mouth (nothin; 
to do with either) 


And look out for Dionysus 
bootlegger god, and Dionysius 
tyrant of Syracuse (Hugh Wal- 
pole, in a recent article, took a 
fall out of “Dionysius, god of the 
grape”); also Artemis, the virgin 
huntress, Artemas Ward, Conti- 
nental general, Artemus Ward, 
humorist, and Artemas Ward, of 
our own ranks, 

A group of popular misspell 
ings: “rarified”; “concensus” (you 
get two shots at this word which 
is often pleonastically cumbered 
with “of opinion”; “exhilerate” 
(another two-shotter since the 
word is used occasionally instead 
of “accelerate”); and “busses.’ 
“Busses” is kisses, not omnibuses. 

Why say “capitalize on”? A 
perfectly good transitive verb. 
Capitalize it—i. e., turn it into 
capital. Likewise, “approve” was 
transitive before the attentions of 
the preposition “of” made a 
philologically superfluous intransi 
tive out of it. 

“Between the three” continues to 
flourish; and there’s another 
quaint use of “between.” Ex- 
ample: “The packed stands broke 
into their college songs between 
every quarter of the game.” 

“Haphazardly” thrives, despite 
the fact that “haphazard” is the 
adverb as well as the adjective. 

“Marquee” is a word which has 
had a strange evolution. It’s here 
to stay, of course; but the righi 
word is “marquise.” What hap- 
pened, plausibly enough, was that 
when the first marquise was built 
in America, the natives protested: 
“What do you call it? ‘Mar- 
quise?’ Why, there’s only one!” 

While I’m_ throwing  divots 
around, there’s “Uneeda.” I con- 
fess to gagging at “Eat Uneeda 
Graham Crackers.” To those who 
were brought up on that imperi- 
ous pun, its decay to a merely 
nominal condition will never be 
acceptable. Perhaps the current 
generation slides over the double 
meaning, but I can’t. And I find 
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myself thinking, too, that N. B. 
Co. is something of an ingrate in 
this shabby treatment of the word 
that made them. 

A recent advertisement declares, 


“Advertising technique has also 
made strides,” where “also has” 
was meant. A _ quite different 
sense. 


HOW DO YOU PRONOUNCE IT? 


By way of oozing into the sub- 
ject I laid down for myself, may 
I ask the manufacturers of Othine 
how they pronounce that word? 
Like “Manger” and “Linit,” which 
I have already beefed about in 


print, “Othine” could be rendered 
several ways. Oh thine forever- 
more, Elinor Glyn would un- 


doubtedly warble it; but Barnum’s 
Fat Lady would never see it as 
anything but “Oh thin.” Then 
there’s O-thine (“th” as in “pith”) 
and “O-thin” (“th” as in “with”). 
Also Oathine, Oathin, Othin 
(short “o”), Otheen, Ot-hine, Ot- 
hin, Othinny, Otiné—plenty. The 
point is, of course, how many peo- 
ple ask for something else that 
they can pronounce without fear 
of correction or of derision? 

Similarly, while No-D-Ka, as a 
name for a tooth-paste, may read 

“No decay” to all readers I pri- 
vately doubt it. For “ka” spells 
not “kay” but “kah” in virtually 
every language; and those Ameri- 
cans who spring from European 
roots would, I submit, pronounce 
it “kah” as would also many 
simon-pure Americans since there 
is no final long “a” in English, 
either. (Unless you except 
Iowa!) Thus shoppers might be 
dissuaded from asking for this 
product from ignorance both of 
its pronunciation, and as well—a 
much more serious flaw—of its 
sense. 

Now here’s my space about used 
up and nothing yet on my subject. 
In the briefest possible compass, 
then: 

Rhythm in the advertisement, 
particularly in the headline, 
rhythm that not only makes read- 
ing easy, lures on and on, but 
transfers your message to the 
reader’s mind perhaps for years— 
rhythm sells goods. Yes, rhythm 
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alone, not always backed by logic 
or performance; rhythm, lilt, 
catchiness have put over many a 
weak advertisement, shored up 
more than one tottering product. 
Not metrical prose, not verse in 
disguise; but words and sentences 
that sing none the less—even if 
the advertisement deals with a 
floor-covering. Magic carpet stuff 
—and the magic is in part the 
rhythm of the words and the sen- 
tence-structure. The point doesn’t 
have to be labored. You grant it: 
you—we—are constantly striving 
for this effect. Even when we 
fall into the arms of an out-and- 
out couplet, like the headline Roy 
Dickinson recently quoted, we 
don’t mind much; for we know 
we'll get kissed by the sales curve 
anyhow. Do you remember that 
lyrical headline? “When the Cir- 
cus Comes to Town with a Flash 
of Red and Gold.” Memory value 
there! 

Very well, then. But rhythm 
isn’t achieved, any more than is 
careful English, unless the writer 
is familiar with his tools—in this 
case, unless he knows how to 
pronounce correctly the words he 
uses. Many an otherwise lilting 
line has been spoiled by a word 
which the writer had evidently 
always accented on the wrong 
syllable. And this is a vital dan- 
ger because so many words in 
quite common use are sloppily or 
ignorantly accented in the wrong 
place. Naturally, therefore, if 
your readers know where those 
stresses belong, they’re going to 
bump the bumps over the sentence 
which you thought was a triumph 
of smoothness. In New York, 
particularly, there seems to be a 
malignant tendency to upset 
words, to give them the exactly 
opposite accent from that which 
dictionaries and well-informed peo- 
ple indorse. And, although in a 
written sentence or collection of 
sentences the difference is ad- 
mittedly a subtle one, it may be 
nevertheless just the difference 
between a memorable rhythmical 
effect and a jolting forgettable one. 

Obviously, this is an indictment 
that can’t be supported conclu- 
sively by examples. For who’s to 
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THE RETAIL STORE 


ore and advertising executives are prone to think 
of the retail store only as a link in distribution— 
as a customer only by virtue of its being able to resell 
the commodities it buys. 

Yet the retail store is a consuming factor of the first 
magnitude and an important market in its own right. 
Its business of serving the public is an arduous one 
which calls for constant replenishment of equipment 
and supplies. 

Few people realize the extent of the retail store’s 
purchases. The opposite page lists a few of the many 
classes of supplies and equipment bought in quantity - 
by the retailer market. 

The retailer, too, is a large purchaser of insurance and other 
intangibles. Retail stores are money makers, with very consid- 


erable banking accounts and investments to place. 

The men who direct retail businesses are vitally concerned 
with proper equipment and supplies, for the prosperity of the 
cities a upon its aii Adak tahiti, If 
you would sell the retail store market, these men are the key 
to your problem. It will pay you to advertise in a publication 
which they read professionally. 


You can reach this market 
through the 





The Saturday issue 


The Saturday issue of Women’s Wear Daily is known 
as Retailing. It is devoted to a consideration of the prob- 
lems of retail management as a business science. Articles 
on finance, store arrangement, display, chain merchan- 
dising, delivery, and other phases of management and 
control command the close attention of major executives 
who read it as a professional paper in retail stores from 


Coast to Coast. 


dhe FAIRCHILD] B 
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AS A CONSUMER 


Here are some of the commodities bought 
and used in quantity by retail stores: 
Service Supplies—W rapping paper, boxes, twine, crates, pack- 
ing material and hardware, labels, shipping tags, drinking 

cups, towels, liquid soap, sales books, etc. 

Maintenance Supplies—Paints and varnishes, lubricants, 
plumbing and heating supplies, electrical goods, flooring and 
floor coverings, building hardware, fac, power, cleaning 
preparations, refrigerator and fumigating supplies. 

Promotion and Display Supplies — Textiles, board, paints, lac- 

uers, etc., printed material of all kinds literally by the ton. 

Office Equipment —Typewriters, adding and accounting ma- 
chines, bookkeeping equipment, dictating machines, mani- 
folding and printing equipment, addressing installations, 
files, furniture. 

Store Equipment—Show cases, display racks and fixtures, pneu- 
maticequipment, telephonesand othercommunicationsystems. 

Delivery Equipment— Automatic conveyors, boxing equip- 
ment, automobiles and trucks. 

Storage Equipment—Racks, bins, lockers, stock control systems. 





Maintenance Equipment —Vacuum cleaning, scrubbing and 
waxing equipment, tools. 
Building Equipment—Escalators, elevators, air purifying sys- 
tems, heating systems, automatic sprinklers. 
by reaching its key men 
pages of 


of Women’s Wear Daily 


Net paid (A. B. C.) circulation 30,194; 14,608 or 48% 
in the retail field. Recent surveys show that these copies 
are read by 12,236 owners, partners or presidents, 3,162 
other officers, 4,919 merchandise managers, 3,503 adver- 
tising managers, 2,598 general —- 1,309 credit 
managers, 1,859 display men, 1,999 other managing ex- 
ecutives, including controllers and delivery men and 
23,875 buyers and sales persons. 
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BASIC FACTS 
for the 


BUYER 


SMALL TOWN MEDIA 


GRIT is a small-town weekly with 77% of its readers 
living in towns of 5,000 and less population. 


Prosperous readers—69% home owners, 69% automobile 
owners and 79% with money in the bank. 


GRIT is an A.B.C. member. Net paid circulation for the 
six months period just ended averaged 390,644. 


Its circulation is 90% home-delivered by GRIT’S own 
force of 15,000 boy agents. 


GRIT costs more, to the reader, than any other small- 
town publication. $2.60 per year delivered; $2.00 per 
year by subscription. 


GRIT is published in three editions—Complete National: 
390,000 circulation in small towns throughout the coun- 
try. Pennsylvania Edition: 131,000 circulation in small 
towns of Pennsylvania and southern New York. 
Williamsport Edition: 22,500 circulation in Williams- 
port, Penna. 


Advertisers may adapt GRIT to their individual require- 
ments by using the edition of GRIT that best fits. 


GRIT will be a valuable addition to any small tow 
advertising schedule. 








IN SMALL TOWN AMERICA 


cAdvertising Representatives — THE JOHN BuDD COMPANY 
NEW YORK ST. LOUIS DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 
CHICAGO ATLANTA PORTLAND LOS ANGELES 
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ay that the writer didn’t deliber- 
ately inject the word that to your 
ear breaks the rhythm—being, 
perhaps, a militant foe of the 
suave and the fluent, in short, an 
apostle of the “sock.” But I’ve 
encountered of late in advertise- 
ments so much jerky prose which 
sounds inadvertent that I’ve built 
up a little index from these find- 
ings. This consists of words fhat 
appear and reappear in phrases 
where rhythm falls down because, 
presumably, the writer is not ac- 
centing those particular words 
correctly—or, at any rate, as the 
majority of his literate readers 
will accent them. 

I shan’t have space enough to 
give any context or to defend these 
citations. Some will be ques- 
tioned; and indeed, though I’ve 
followed the consensus of authori- 
ties, there’s always encouragement 
for the exceptionist. But here, for 
what it’s worth, is a partial list of 
rhythm-wreckers : 


Words erroneously 
accented on first syllable 


detail, noun and verb 

address, noun 

express, noun 

romance 

divan : 

adult, noun and adj. 

Monroe; Detroit 

recess 

research 

entire 

refill, verb , 

insane (Governor Al Smith has 
perpetrated it) 

contract, verb 

rebate, noun and verb 

finance, noun and verb 

digest, verb 

resource 

defect 

resale 

inquiry 

vagary 


idea 
precedence 


Words erroneously 
accented on second syllable 


extant 
Tribune 
decade 
locate 
ordeal 
permit, noun 
survey, noun 
harass (President Harding 
perpetrated it) 
perfume 
costume 
exquisite 
impious 
adin 
Pianist 
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Newfoundland 
incubus 
chivalrous 
palanquin 
importune 
formidable 
despicable 
comparable 
empyrean 


Words that should be rendered 
as spondees (both syllables equal), 
although James Russell Lowell 
said there was only one genuine 
spondee in English, viz., “beef- 
steak.” New York smacks these 
words on the first syllable: 


ice-cream 
Broadway 
baseball 
week-end 

et cetera 


I’ve even heard: New York. 

“Cafeteria” (accent on “ter”’) 
disgraces its ancestry; and “apoth- 
eosis” would be spurned by any 
self-respecting god. 

As a wind-up, scan this quota- 
tion that falls into metre indeed 
but is quite lovely until you reach 
the last word. If you pronounce 
that last word in the accepted 
way (as evidently the writer does 
not) you wreck the whole rhyth- 
mical effect. Don’t you? 

“Blue tigers stalking caravans 
of jade and purple flowers singing 
with perfume.” 


New Account for Wilson & 
Bristol 


The Atomister Corporation, Rahway, 
N. J., manufacturer of electric pressure 
spraying machines for applying paints, 
lacquers, etc., has appointed ilson & 
Bristol, Inc., New York advertising 

ency, to direct its advertising account. 
N oom and business papers are being 
used. 


J. F. Beale with Woodrow 
Press 


J. Frank Beale has joined the staff 
of The Woodrow Press, Inc., New York, 
as an associate in creative printing. He 
has, for a number of years, been engaged 
in department store advertising and 
sales promotion work. 


Milton Wise to Join John- 


ston-Ayres Company 
Milton Wise, formerly advertising man- 
ager of the Owl Drug Company, San 
Francisco, will join the Johnston-Ayres 
Company, advertising agency of that 











city, as an account executive, effective 
October 1. 
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An Explanation 
of the “Trees” 
Quotation 





Tue Davey Tree Expert Co., Inc. 
Kent, Onto 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

We do not suppose you will be sur- 
prised to hear that your weekly has the 
life of a month at least; so we feel free, 
even at this late date, to write you about 
the article, “Syntax in Letters?” which 
appeared on page 61 of your issue of 
July 26. 

Being particularly interested in trees, 
our attention has been captured by Mr. 
Doharr’s misquotation of the last two 
lines of the late Joyce Kilmer’s lovely 
poem, “Trees.” 

As it is our assumption that Printers’ 
Ink is jealous of the accuracy of its 
pages, we believe you will be interested 
in having this error called to your at- 
tention. 

Kilmer’s poem has, in fact, been hailed 
by many literary critics as a masterpiece. 
His imagery is particularly appealing 
and, if Mr. Doharr will review the poem 
in its entirety, we are sure he will agree 
that his English is beyond reproach. 

We agree with Mr. Doharr that letters 
should not be written without proper re- 
gard for syntax, but it hardly seems 
right to use the poem “Trees” as a hor- 
rible example when it really is so well 
done. 

The last two lines of Kilmer’s poem 
will, if correctly quoted, read: 

“Poems are made by fools like me, 

But only God can make a tree.” 
Tue Davey Tree Expert Company, 
O. B. Crosser, 
Assistant Sales Manager. 


E can assure the lamented 

Joyce Kilmer’s public that the 
readers of Printers’ INK know 
and appreciate his splendid poetry. 
And this is no dogmatic assertion 
made on the general premises that 
our readers naturally, and as a 
matter of course, would not over- 
look outstanding literature of that 
kind. We have letters, plenty of 
them, to prove what we say. Simi- 
lar to the foregoing communica- 
tion from Mr. Crosser, they have 
come to us in a considerable num- 
ber from friends, admirers and 
defenders (just as if he needed any 
defenders!) of Mr. Kilmer.. 

H. A. Doharr, in the article re- 
ferred to by Mr. Crosser, was dis- 
cussing the general proposition of 
syntax in letters. It was his con- 
tention, in effect, that a letter could 
be perfect grammatically and yet 
not convey the meaning the writer 
had in mind. To illustrate the 
point, he reproduced a couplet 
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from Mr. Kilmer’s poem, “Trees,” 
as it was written in a letter by a 
certain correspondent. The corre- 
spondent, instead of quoting the 
last two lines of the poem cor- 
rectly (yes, Mr. Crosser, you have 
them right) gave them like this: 


“Poems are made by fools like me 
But God could only make a tree.” 


Mr. Doharr used this incident to 
show that a statement in a letter 
may be grammatical, but be so 
worded that it does not say what 
the writer means and cannot be 
understood that way. 

Then, of one accord, Mr. Kil- 
mer’s adherents began writing in 
such numbers that we wondered if 
there were as many as one in the 
Printers’ INK audience who had 
not read “Trees.” Naturally we 
are pleased, but not at all sur- 
prised, at this unmistakable evi- 
dence of erudition. But these nu- 
merous correspondents were of 
course wrong in concluding that 
Mr. Doharr was misquoting Mr. 
Kilmer. He was merely quoting 
another gentleman who had mis- 
quoted Mr. Kilmer. Perhaps he 
was not quite as clear in his ref- 
erence and application as he might 
have been. If so, it adds strength 
to the main point he made in his 
article. 

Meanwhile, if we owe anybody 
an apology, here it is. Our con- 
tributor did not misquote Mr. 
Kilmer; neither did we. Never- 
theless the many letters from peo- 
ple who are his readers and ours 
make us feel almost as if we had 
been caught deliberately garbling 
the Iliad in print or penciling in a 
mustache and chin whiskers upon 
the Mona Lisa. 

And to the possible one or two 
subscribers to Printers’ INK who 
have not read “Trees”—or at least 
who have not contributed their bit 
to this symposium—we have this 
to say: Read it. There is noth 
ing like making a thing unanimous 
—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 





The number of inquiries answered b 
the investors’ section of the New Yor! 
Better Business Bureau totaled 3,38” 
for the three months ended July 31 
The merchandise section handled 44 
cases and the sales service reporte 
1,354 cases. 
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HEN one newspaper has a city circulation in 
excess of the number of homes, families, public 
utility users, ete., in that city ; 


ND when this newspaper so completely satisfies 
its readers that there is no other daily in that 


city ; 


HAT newspaper must hold the confidence and 
interest of its readers and must be a profitable 
advertising medium. 


The Booth Newspapers 


serve 8 of the principal cities in Michigan. In 6 
markets they are the only dailies—in the other 2 they 
have circulation and linage totals of several times that 
of the competing newspaper. 


Send for a 1928 
Edition of 


THE MICHIGAN 
MARKET 


[t contains the full story of the 


Booth Newspaper Area 





Grand Rapids Press Flint Daily Journal 
Saginaw Daily News Jackson Citizen Patriot © Muskegon Chronicle 
Kalamazoo Gazette Bay City Daily Times Ann Arbor Daily News 


1. A. KLEIN, Eastern Representative J. E. LUTZ, Western Representative 
50 East 42nd St., New York 6 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 


THE BOOTH PUBLISHING CO. 


Central Office: 2500 Buhl Bidg., Detroit or any Newspaper listed. 
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METAL CALENDARS “BUILD” THE 
WHOLE YEAR ’ROUND 


Metal calendars don’t go into the waste basket or on 
some obscure wall space. Calendars like the one illus- 
trated and many others in the Grammes line get 
“preferred position’’ and are active indefinitely. 


The Grammes staff of merchandisers and designers 
will gladly create a metal calendar for you or your 
business. There’s no obligation involved. 


L. F. GRAMMES & SONS, INC. 
ALLENTOWN, PA. 
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Government 
Issues Call for Publisher 
Meeting 





A_N official call for a conference 
LL of periodical publishers to be 
held at the Waldorf-Astoria in 
New York at 10 A. M. on October 
9 has been sent out by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. This con- 
ference is being called for the 
purposes of bringing publishers of 
periodicals together so that “they 
may have an opportunity to par- 
ticipate in formulating some sim- 


ple, workable, standard rules 
intended to complete the work 
already voluntarily and indepen- 


dently begun by the publishers to 
eliminate from this field of pub- 
licity all advertisements of a false 
and misleading nature.” 

Arrangements for the meeting to 
he held on October 9 were made 
at New York-on June 28 at a 
conference of representatives of 
the Federal Trade Commission and 
a limited number of publishers. A 
report on that preliminary confer- 
ence appeared in Printers’ INK of 
June 21. 

The letter which has been sent 
out by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission officially asking attendance 
of publishérs at the meeting in 
New York City on October 9 
reads as follows: 

“A trade practice conference for 
the publishers of periodicals, at 


which Honorable W. E. Hum- 
phrey, .Chairman of the Federal 
Trade -Commission, will preside, 


has been called to convene at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York 
City, October 9, 1928, at 10 A. M. 

“The purpose, as previously an- 
nounced in my letter to you dated 
May 4,-1928, is to give alk. con- 
cerned ‘an opportunity to partici- 
pate in formulating some simple, 
workable, standard rules intended 
to complete the work already vol- 
untarily’ and independently begun 
by the publishers to eliminate from 
this field of publicity all advertise- 
ments of a false and misleading 
nature, In other words, as experts 
in their line, men actively engaged 
in this field are asked to assist in 
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the formation of rules designed 
to regulate this subject. 

“Neither this invitation nor at- 
tendance or representation at the 
conference should be taken to mean 
that those addressed or represented 
have knowingly permitted the use 
of such advertising in their pub- 
lications, or have aided or abetted 
advertisers in deception of the pub- 
lic or unfair methods of competi- 
tion. Quite the contrary is gen- 
erally true, as these conferences are 
usually urged and brought to a suc- 
cessful termination by those in the 
industry who are obeying the law 
and who wish not only to protect 
the industry but also the public, 
and the conference is in aid of the 
splendid work in this connection 
which many of the periodicals have 
themselves started. 

“Some few inquiries received 
would indicate that a doubt has been 
created in the minds of a few to 
the effect that the Commission was 
attempting by means of this con- 
ference to extend its jurisdiction 
thereby increasing the liability of 
publishera Suffice it to say that 
the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Trade Commission could be ex- 
tended or increased by Act of Con- 
gress only.” 

This letter was dated September 
24 and signed by M. Markham 
Flannery, who is director of trade 
practice conferences for the Federal 
Trade Commission. 


Death of Louis de B. Gardiner 


Louis de Barth Gardiner, vice-president 
and sales manager of the Corticelli Silk 
Company, New York, died at Mount 
Vernon, N. Y., on September 22. He 
had been with the Corticelli company for 
thirty-five years, starting with that com- 
pany’s. Baltimore branch. Later he was 
made manager of the Philadelphia office 
and, in 1913, was transferred to New 
York headquarters; where he was placed 
in charge of sales. At the time of his 
death he was fifty-four years of age. 





Chicago Typographic Society 
‘ to Meet Weekly 


The Chicago Society of Typographic 
Arts has established a program of regu- 
lar weekly round-table luncheon meet- 
ings. To facilitate the exchange of 
ideas on typographic subjects, the mém- 
bers plan to bring to each luncheon 
and offer. for discussion any interesting 
specimens: of printing that have come 
to their attention. 
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Sherman & Lebair, Inc., 
Dissolve 


Sherman & Lebair, Inc., New York 
advertising agency, will be dissolved on 
October 1. Both Mr. Sherman and Mr. 
Lebair will continue in the advertising 
agency business. Mr. Sherman will 
head his own advertising agency, to be 
known as the George C. Sherman Com- 
pany, Inc., while Mr. Lebair becomes 
vice-president and a director of The 
Paul Cornell Company, Inc., advertising 
agency, also of New York. 

The executives in the new George C. 


Sherman Company, Inc., will be, in ad- 
dition to Mr. Sherman, Francis Dew itt, 
A. Raymond Hopper, Raymond 


Devine, Arthur G. Montagne and Joseph 
Burlando. 

Mr. Sherman established the adver- 
tising business of Sherman & Bryan 
twenty-five years ago. Fifteen years 
ago the name of the business became 
Sherman & Lebair, Inc. 


Plan Campaign on Water- 
marked Wrapping Paper 


The Pacific Northwest Paper Mills, 
Portland, Oreg., are planning an adver- 
tising campaign on Ad-wrap, a patented 
water-marked process wrapping paper. 
The Botsford-Constantine Company, Pa- 
cific Coast advertising agency, has been 
appointed to direct this campaign. 


L. R. Fountain with “The 
Architectural Forum” 


Lester R. Fountain, formerly sales 
manager of The Craftex Company, 
Boston, and more recently district sales 
manager of the Bonded Floors Com- 
pany, Inc., Philadelphia, has joined The 
Architectural Forum, New York. 


H. T. Waller with Geyer 
Agency 

H. T. Waller, formerly manager of 
the Dayton, Ohio, branch of the Gen- 
eral utdoor Advertising Company, 
has joined the outdoor advertising de- 
partment of The Geyer Company, ad- 
vertising agency of that city. 





J. B. Breunig Joins Homer 
McKee Agency 


John B. Breunig, formerly in the art 
department of the Thos. Basham 


Company, Inc., Louisville, Ky., has 
joined the art staff of The Homer 
McKee Company, Inc., Indianapolis, 


Ind., advettising agency. 


Paul Hartley with Percival K. 
Frowert 


Paul Hartley. formerly an account ex- 
ecutive with George Batten Company, 
Inc., has joined the staff of the Percival 
K. Frowert Company, Inc., New York 
advertising agency. 
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When You Want Vital 
Information Quickly 


E. I. pu Pont pe Nemours & Company 
(FABRIKOID DIVISION) 
Newsurcu, N. Y. 

Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

We are very. much obliged to you for 
your courtesy in sending us articles on 
bankers and advertising appro riations. 

We have found the material in these 
articles very helpful here and cannot 
fully express our appreciation of the 
fine service which your publication ren- 
ders, If it were not for Painters’ Inx 
where would we all be when we wanted 
vital information quickly? 

R. A. APPLEGATE, 
Advertising Manager— 


Fabrikoid and Tontine. 
To Publish “Agricultural 
Advertising” 


Agricultural Advertising is the name 
of a new monthly publication to be 
devoted to problems of reaching mar- 
kets in towns of five thousand and 
under, which will start publication the 
latter part of December. It will be 
published by the Wilson Publishing Com- 


pany, Rochester, N. Y 
D. E. Forker with Union Oil 


Company 


Donald E. Forker has been made 
district relations manager of the Union 
Oil Company of California, Los An- 
geles. He was recently with Lord & 
Thomas and Logan, at that city, and 
at one time was a partner in the 
former Hammel-Sutphen & Forker ad- 
vertising agency. 


W. M. Metten Advanced by 
Asheville, N. C., “Citizen” 


W. Murray Metten, who has been 
with the advertising department of the 
Asheville, N. Citizen for the last 
two years, has been made director of 
national advertising. He succeeds 
George Little who has joined the Home 
Economics Bureau at New York. 


Airplane Account to Gardner 
Agency 

The Curtiss-Robertson Airplane Man- 
ufacturing Company, St. uis, manu- 
facturer of the ‘Curtiss-Robin,” a three- 
place cabin has 
the Gardner Advertising Company, Inc., 
St. Louis advertising agency, to direct 
its advertising account. 








Appoints James Houlihan 


Agency 
The Nenzel Manufacturing Company 
maker of Nenzelite, an emergency 
flashlight, has appointed the Los An- 
geles office of James Houlihan, Inc., ad- 
vertising agency, to direct a newspaper 
advertising campaign. 
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The Press-Scimitar 


LED in the Following 
Standard Classifica- 
tions of Advertising 


(Six-day figures fur- 
nished by Lake-Dun- 
ham-Spiro Agency for 
all Memphis news- 
papers.) 


LOCAL—De partment 
Store, Amusement, Auto- 
mobile Accessories, Build- 
ing Material, Drugs and 
Toilet Accessories, Finan- 
cial and Bank, Furniture, 
Jewelry and Optical, 
Musical, Shoes, Women’s 
Wear and total local 
display. 


NATIONAL — Automobile 
Accessories, Building Ma- 
terial, Drugs and Toilet 
Accessories, Foods, Bever- 
ages and Confections, 
Medical and Tobacco. 














PRESS-SCIMITAR’S 
¥ oe advertising volume 
for THE FIRST EIGHT 
MONTHS of 1928 exceeds 
that of Memphis’ second 
newspaper (Morning Com- 
mercial Appeal) by 325,213 
lines, the third newspaper 
(Evening Appeal), by 
1,487,108 lines. 


Advertisers who want to 
determine which newspaper 
in Memphis is most pro- 
ductive should compare the 
VOLUME of advertising 
published by each news- 


paper. The selling power 
of a newspaper is indicated 
by the amount of space 
advertisers place in it. 


IN 1928, AS IN 1927, THE SWING TO THE 
PRESS-SCIMITAR CONTINUES 


Total Paid Circulation 93,710 


As of the A. 


B. OC. Publisher’s Statement 


of March 31, 1928 


steel ICMPHIS PRESS-SCIMITAR 





4 Scripps-Howard Newspaper 


cripps-Howard Newspapers—Nationa) Advertising Department 
250 Park Ave., New York; 260 S Broad S8t., a 

400 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago; Detroit, Atlanta, Sap 

Prancisco, Los Angeles. Portland. Seattle. Dallas 
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Where 
Performance 
is Keyed to 
Meet Your 
Need 


Newspaper Speed 
with 
Process Accuracy 


Agency executives ... production men... 
advertising managers... . here’s something 
worth knowing. That there’s a plant in Chicago 
where pattern plates, mats and stereos are 
produced with process plate accuracy at news- 
paper speed. Manufactured, packed in special 
containers and dispatched before the day is 
done. Expert craftsmen. . . up to the minute 
equipment .. . Night and Day service in our 
Mat and Stereotype Departments. Day service 
in our Electrotyping Department. Complete 
... all on one floor... one management... 
undivided responsibility ... absolute accuracy. 
You need not take a chance with your sched- 
ules when we do your work. 










Phone WABash 8840 all departments 


Century Electrotype 


Company 


MATRICES - STEREOTYPES 
ELECTROTYPES - LEAD MOLDS 
NICKELTYPES 


547 South Clark Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Our 1928 Collegiate Football Schedule is now 
ready for distribution. How many can you use? 
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The Tax on Adver- 
tising Material Shipped 
to Canada 





Amity LeatHer Propucts Co. 
est Benp, Wis. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Can you give us any information on 
the handling of advertising matter for 
the Canadian trade? 

We understand that there is a duty 
on advertising matter such as literature 
and window displays shipped in bulk to 
a Canadian jobber or distributor. Is 
there any way of getting around this 
duty charge? Is the duty also charged 
on packages containing only one window 
display, or a small package of literature 
for a single dealer? 

f you have any information as to 
how other manufacturers handle adver- 
tising matter for their Canadian trade, 
it will be heartily appreciated. 

Amity Leatuer Propucts Co., 
S. M. Hertanp. 


Te is a duty on advertis- 
ing matter shipped to Canadian 
distributors. Quoting Tariff Item 
178 of the Canadian Customs 
Tariff we find: 


Advertising and printed matter, viz:— 
advertising pamphlets, advertising show 
cards, illustrated advertising periodicals; 
price books, catalogues and price lists; 
advertising almanacs and _ calendars; 
patent medicine or other advertising 
circulars, fly sheets or pamphlets; ad- 
vertising chromos, chromo-types, oleo- 
graphs or like work produced by any 
process other than hand painting or 
drawing, and having any advertisement 
or advertising matter printed, litho- 
graphed or stamped thereon, or attached 
thereto, including advertising bills, fold- 
ers and posters, or other similar artistic 
work, lithographed, printed or stamped 
on paper or cardboard for business or 
advertisement purposes, (not otherwise 
provided for) 15¢ per pound. 


There is another law that af- 
fects the shipment of advertising 
material to Canada. Each piece 
must be marked “Printed in the 
U. S. A.”—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 





A. W. Sherer, Vice-President, 
Lord & Thomas and Logan 


Albert W. Sherer has been elected ex- 
ecutive vice-president and a director of 
Lord & Thomas and Logan, advertising 
agency. He will become co-manager, 
with Ralph W. Sollitt, of the Chicago 
office of that agency. 

Mr. Sherer, for the last four years, 
has been Western manager of the Curtis 
Publishing Company, with which he has 
been associated for thirteen years. Pre- 
viously he was with the Chicago office of 
the Crowell Publishing Company. 
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Insurance Advertisers to Meet 
at Washington 


The sixth annual convention of the 
Insurance Advertising Conference will 
be held at Washington, D. C., from 
September 30 to October 3. The pro- 
gram, in part, follows: 

September 30, evening: Special Get- 
Together dinner and social evening at 
the Washington Hotel. 

October 1, morning: Leader, Clifford 
Elvins, Imperial Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Toronto; George E. Crosby, who 
will present the keynote of the conven- 
tion, “Telling and pine (a) The 
Agent, (b) The Public’; W. L. Barn- 
hart, National Surety x7. “The 
Most Interesting Subject in the World”; 
Judge O. B. Ryon, National Board of 
Fire Underwriters; Roger B. Hull, Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters, 
“The New Industrial Citizenship.” 

Noon: Leader, Luther B. Little, Met- 
ropolitan Life Insurance Company; 
Merle Thorpe, The Nation’s Business, 
“What the United States Chamber of 
Commerce Has Done, Is Now Doing and 
Has Yet to Do for Insurance.” 

Afternoon: Sessions of the casualty, 
fire and life groups, programs yet to 
be announced. 

October 2, morning: Leader, John 
Hall Woods, Great Northern Life In- 
surance Company; James E. Kavanagh, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
“Indirect Advertising for Direct Re- 
sults”; Henry E. Niles, Life Insurance 
Sales Research Bureau, “Public Educa- 
tion”; A. Wilber Nelson, New York 
American, a paper by Arthur Brisbane 
on “Insurance and the Newspapers”; 
J. A. Wright, General Outdoor Adver- 
tising Company, “Outdoor Advertising.” 

Noon: Leader, John W. Longnecker, 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company; Ed- 
ward I. Taylor, The a ndemnity 
Company of the Aetna Fire Group, 
“Claim Service as a Factor in Public 
Relations.” 

Afternoon: Group sessions the same 
as on October 1. 

Evening: Banquet and play, after 
which David Lawrence of The United 
States Daily will speak. Clifford Elvins 
will preside. 

October 3, morning: Annual business 
meeting and election of officers. 





Plan Advertising Campaign on 
Evergreen Trees 


Malmo & Company, Seattle, nursery- 
men and landscape artists, have ap- 
pointed Claude Arnold, Seattle, adver- 
tising, to direct an advertising campaign 
on their Puget Sound ornamental ever- 
green trees. 





Wiremold Company Appoints 
Chambers Agency 

The Wiremold Company, Hartford, 

Conn., manufacturer of Wiremold oa 

ing equipment, has appointed The 

Chambers Agency, Inc., New York; to 

direct its advertising account. 





Let the Advertiser Beware! 


If Advertising Begins to Get Discredited, Then the Louder the Shouting, 
the Less It Will Be Believed 


By Howard W. Dickinson 


{Eprrorrat Nore: This is the fifth and 
final article in a series by Mr. Dickinson, 
who was, until a year ago, vice-president 
of George Batten Company. The first 
article, “Four Advertising Flivvers,” ap- 
peared in the August 30 issue of Print- 
ers’ Ink and was followed in subsequent 
issues by “Getting a Start as an Adver- 
tising Agency Executive,” “The Invest- 
ment Value of Advertising” and ‘“‘Con- 
fessions of an Advertising Club Speech 
Maker.”’] 


HERE are many cases where 

the so-called “top market” 
pays an extra price for adornment 
of package or for a complimen- 
tary insinuation of “smartness” in 
themselves. The actual facts are 
available to everyone. When two 
products are in the open market 
anyone can make a very inexpen- 
sive test of quality, quantity, and 
price. You cannot possibly deceive 
anyone who seriously wants to 
know these things, but advertising 
and the appearance of a package 
can help to build preference for 
one or the other. 

The appeal of snobbery does not 
constitute a real grievance against 
advertising. Rather may it. be a 
grievance against the people who 
are so foolish as to spend their 
money for snobbery. There are 
many climbers and. they like to 
buy even gregarious distinction. 
Personal distinction is a commod- 
ity that many will pay high for. A 
rich and generous husband will 
buy social position for his wife 
by financing a person of social 
prominence and in return having 
his wife entertain her as a house 
guest. It may be a fair and ami- 
able trade. Lesser ones enjoy 
using the same tooth-paste or face 
cream which a duchess is reported 
to use. Nobody suffers very much 
from these things except the good 
repute of advertising and of news- 
paper publicity when these things 
are overdone and falsehood is told 
or implied. 

The public is not fooled much 
beyond the point where it wants 
to be fooled. We are a very tol- 
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erant public. We stand a lot of 
abuse. The shouting reformer 
who lives on public grievances has 
to shout a little louder each year 
than he did the year before to 
earn his bread and butter. Of 
course over-toleration encourages 
abuse, and though it may take us 
a long time to do anything about 
it, we really don’t like to be lied 
to by merchants and manufactur- 
ers, particularly when it is not 
necessary. 

We have all seen some very 
beautiful and very impressive ad- 
vertising of toilet preparations, 
bearing the pictures and signed 
testimonials of social celebrities. 
Undoubtedl~ these are good prepa- 
rations and worthy of a large 
sale. But these testimonials are 
bought and sold. There is a mar- 
ket for them and prices vary. 
Sometimes very high prices are 
paid. 

Now this is bunk. Worse than 
that, it is awful bunk. We all 
love a modest amount of bunk, 
but if we are even slightly affected 
with good taste we don’t want it 
in shovelfuls. 

And here is the worst thing I 
know about the advertising busi- 
ness right now. If this kind of 
stuff comes from the low-grade 
and low-powered agencies, the 
little insignificant fellows, they get 
it by imitation. The originators 
and pushers of this kind of adver- 
tising are some of the largest, 
most respected, most envied firms 
in the business. 

Why do they do it? Because 
they talk to the public and the 
public has seemed to like it. 


WHO IS RESPONSIBLE? 


The responsibility for it all lies 
between advertising agents, pub- 
lishers and the advertisers them- 
selves, with the attitude of the 
public egging them on. The ad- 
vertiser may say: “My business 
is highly competitive and I cannot 
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sell my face cream in this way 
unless it is a good cream. I am 
only using these testimonials from 
society leaders to make a vivid 
impression. The public has so 
many things demanding attention 
that I am obliged to shout to it.” 

These are pretty big contracts, 
some of them sponsored by adver- 
tising agents who place millions of 
dollars with the publishers. 

In my opinion this practice has 
been doing great injury to adver- 
tising, because advertising must be 
believed if those who invest in it 
are to profit by it to the fullest 
extent. The exaggerations | or 
falsehoods of prominent advertis- 
ers, unchecked by the publishers 
who permit such statements in 
their columns, not only invite 
others to follow with the same 
kind of profitable deceits, but are 
beund to weaken the effect of those 
advertisements which cling to the 
literal truth. 

Why do so many of the larger 
publishers carry such advertising? 
Most any magazine publisher will 
say: “The Curtis Publishing 
Company is pretty particular. I 
guess I’d be foolish to turn down 
anything that runs in the Ladies’ 
Home Journal.” 

Business is not concerned about 
moral laws except as their viola- 
tion injures business. Industries 
are trying hard to be good, but 
every once in a while some busi- 
ness man finds a way to harvest a 
little more of a crop than the natu- 
ral increment of his sowing has 
entitled him to. 

Business will always be some- 
what of a battle, but such a battle 
must have rules of civilized war- 
fare. Poison gas must be barred. 
There should not be room in the 
same periodicals for straight truth 
and false implication. The public 
will decide which it wants. 

Any particular kind of snob ap- 
peal gets very tiresome after a 
while and we get together and 
chuck it out. I am inclined to 
think that any great agency which 
lets itself specialize on such junk 
is acting rather stupidly even 


though it is one of the greatest 
agencies and even though this fool 
policy brings in great profits for a 
while. 


Certainly there is a con- 
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fession in it all that the agency 
does not have confidence in its abil- 
ity to handle straight truth in a 
brilliant and effective way. 

Advertising men must pay more 
attention to the actual personal 
needs of the consumer, to income 
and economic needs as well as their 
whims and their vanities, and per- 
suade their clients to do the same. 
We have been hitting people with 
vanity appeals for quite a while 
now and false economics can go 
only so far, before the backwash 
begins. 

Sometimes the reader of adver- 
tising today is deliberately lied to. 
Sometimes he is lied to by sug- 
gestion. Great value is suggested 
to him in things which actually are 
valueless to him. 

When the average reader of ad- 
vertisements stops believing in the 
truth of advertisements, the adver- 
tising business will be in a bad 
way. When he begins to lose 
faith in the honest truth of ad- 
vertisements, the power of adver- 
tising to sell goods will begin. to 
wane. If that time ever comes, 
it will probably be such a time 
as now, when the volume of ad- 
vertising is at its greatest and 
still increasing. 

To the advertiser it is a very 
important question whether or not 
the buyer must beware. If the 
buyer must beware, then the ad- 
vertiser must himself beware. 


THE PUBLIC IS PRETTY SHREWD 


If the buyer must beware, he 
will learn it soon. We Americans 
often look like awful fools to 
ourselves as well as to the rest of 
the world, but our public has 
proved again and again that it is 
a pretty shrewd and intelligent. or- 
ganism with constantly rebound- 
ing ability to amend its own fol- 
lies and blind faiths and ultimately 
come to sound judgments and rea- 
sonable opinions. 

Just as soon as the public be- 
gins to notice that it is getting an 
overdose of bunk, that right oppo- 
site the page where an honest 
manufacturer is telling the plain 
truth about his product another 
page is flaunting the great and 
undying affection of some celebrity 
for a product which he had hardly 
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heard of by name until the adver- 
tiser bought his name to use in 
the advertisement, then let the ad- 
vertiser beware because the flood 
picks up both the saint and the 
sinner as it sweeps down the 
valley. 

When it is assumed that one 
advertiser is a liar, then it is apt 
to be assumed that the publisher 
is willing to sell his space to men 
who ‘stretch or muzzle the truth. 

Make the people demand proofs 
instead of buying on faith or en- 
thusiasm and they won't buy so 
much. Fewer wheels will turn and 
fewer people will have jobs and 
spendable income firom jobs. 
Faith and credit are responsible 
for volume and profit in business. 
The general public has a deep con- 
cern in this matter. 

There is no substitute for ad- 
vertising which can do the same 
things either so economically or 
extensively. If advertising begins 
to be discredited, then the louder 
the shout, the less it will be be- 
lieved. 

Only a comparatively small por- 
tion of the buying public is inter- 
ested in the profits made by the 
manufacturer. Most everyone, how- 
ever, is interested, or can be made 
to be interested in the price of 
the goods he purchases and the 
relation of that price to the quality 
of the goods 


THE BETTER PRODUCT CAN WIN 


In the long run, the man with 
the better product at the right 
price can win over his opponent’s 
snob appeal if he will put equal 
power into a sound and true ap- 
peal, no matter how it may seem 
for a little while. 

When the truthful advertiser 
lets a competitor beat him through 
a false or snobbish appeal it is 
almost always because the competi- 
tor puts more power and drive 
into his promotion. The snob- 
bish advertiser is encouraged by 
an easy take-off. The snobs re- 
spond quickly and that encourages 
him to go into big advertising, 
which of course is very effective. 

“Be honest in your statement” 
is the command of a natural law 
of industry. “Use great speed to 
get great power” is another. 
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Often an unscrupulous man has 
won temporary success by the sec- 
ond law alone. Unite the two and 
the combination is unbeatable in 
the long run. 

The House of Tiffany has been 
protecting and promoting its own 
high position for many years with 
never a falsehood nor a misrepre- 
sentation. 

Years ago, our periodicals wer« 
full of the advertising of quack 
nostrums, consumption cures, cures 
for everything. Federal investiga 
tion and The Pure Food and Drug 
Act put a stop to many of those 
nostrums. The movement for 
honest advertising carried on by 
the vigilance committees, helped 
the work along. Are these vigi- 
lance committees losing their 
vigilance? Or are they hypnotized 
by good clothes and respectable 
standing? I suspect it is the lat- 
ter and that is perhaps a natural 
result of committee supervision of 
ethical practice. The beggars seem 
to be coming back dressed in vel- 
vet gowns. 

The “honest” publications once 
went very shy on proprietary med- 
icine advertising. Today, they ex- 
ploit many cures and preventives, 
but the word “medicine” is not 
so often used. Cure is implied, 
without so much use of a word 
with such a kick-back. The old- 
fashioned consumption cures and 
so on were at least honestly clad 
in rags. and jags, and got hon- 
estly kicked out of polite society 
as they should have been. 

Snobbery is false perspective 
and so is injurious. It is as com- 
mon as trousers and as dangerous 
as leprosy. 

Everybody knows it is so. A 
decent man detests that snobbery 
in himself which he recognizes in 
his rare moments of clear vision. 

The advertising agency would 
have none of it if it did not appeal 
to the advertiser as a profitable 
thing for him to use. 

Putting good taste on its mer- 
ited pedestal, learning artistic per- 
sonal adornment, fostering social 
grace, building for real elegance 
and appreciation of cultured life— 
these are not snobbery. 

The man who buys an Ampico 
or a Duo Art and learns to appre- 
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Cresskill, N. J., September 10, 1928 
BOYS’ LIFB, 
2 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: There is no doubt that the Boy Scouts play an important part in the 
lives of the younger generation. 

This has been especially noticeable to me as my son is a member of a scout troop. 
He is actively interested in Scouting and is a keen reader of BOYS’ LIFE. In fact 
it is apparent that many of his purchases have been influenced through reading the 
advertising pages of this magazine. 

Naturally I feel very friendly towerds the Scout Movement as it stimulates boys 
and helps them to work out their own problems. 

Very truly yours, 


(Signed) W. COCKETT. 

LL boys have a desire to play some musical instrument. These 

young men know that they must start now if they are to 

become members of a high school or Scout band, It is charac- 

teristic of them to want only instruments and other products 

that they know to be dependable. This, in conjunction with a 

surprisingly high purchasing power makes them a market well 
worth cultivating. 


BOYS’ LIFE readers will in just a few years be the core of 
American life. In any community they represent better than 
average homes, following their own desires and making their own 
purchases, They look to BOYS’ LIFE as a source of safe sug- 
gestion and endorsement. 


BoyssLiFe 


New York Chicago 








ANNOUNCING 


the organization of 


BaTtTEN, BarRTOon, 
DursTINE & Ossorn, Jnc. 
combining 


George Batten Company, Inc. 
and 


Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 





EFFECTIVE SEPTEMBER 15, 1928 


HIS consolidation brings into one enlarged agency two 
groups of people holding the same standards of agency 
ethics and efficiency. 

It produces a strong unified company to meet the rapidly 
expanding and constantly changing developments in adver- 
tising and in industry. 

The same standards and policies wnich have characterized 
George Batten Company, Inc., and Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn, Inc., will govern the activities of the new corpora- 
tion in its relation with clients, publishers and competitors. 

The clients of the agency will continue to be served by 
the executives who have been associated with them in their 


advertising through the former organizations. 
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ciate and love the library of music 
he can have with it really owns 
it. The man who simply buys it 
as an appendage to his growing 
possessions and local notoriety 
does not own it at all, because 
there is nothing in the thing of 
itself, even such a wonderful thing 
as a reproducing piano. Its whole 
splendid value lies in what it can 
do for the one who can take its 
sweetness—only he can own it. 
Snob appeal would be disastrous 
to Ampico and Duo Art, which 
have much more nearly the right 
to use it than most of those 
who do. 

Let us indulge in a fantastic 
dream. 

If on a:given day every adver- 
tiser who employs an agency 
should go to his agent and say, 
“From now on no advertisement 
shall go out over the name of my 
firm which contains any statement 
that is not absolutely honest and 
true in spirit and form. Further- 
more, no statement shall go out 
which by implication may suggest 
that my article will do more than 
it can be proved it normally does. 
You, my agent, will please under- 
stand that exaggeration, direct or 
in any way implied, is offensive to 
me and will not be tolerated. 

“Furthermore, please understand 
that I want my appeal to be as 
strong as you can honestly make 
it to those who either are logi- 
cally my customers or can logically 
and sensibly be educated to be- 
come so, and to such alone. I do 
not propose to lie about my goods 
but I do propose to cry my wares. 
It is not high ethics which demands 
such an attitude. Self-preserva- 


tion demands it!” 

What would happen? The 
agency would give itself a cele- 
bration. The copy man would 
probably get gloriously drunk. 
The titled and wealthy would have 
to finance their own- charities. 

The publisher would have a 
celebration of his own and to the 
public would be restored its right 
to believe advertisements, a right 
which it had only a few years ago. 

Many advertisers have a code of 
exact truth and always will have. 
They have waxed large and strong 
on it. They have maintained the 
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good name of advertising in main- 
taining their own good names. 
Some others think they have, but 
haven’t. 

I have in mind an advertising 
agent whose outstanding charac- 
teristics are absolute literal hon- 
esty and good practical sense. His 
business is not as large as some. 
I believe it would be impossible 
for him to permit any piece of 
copy to leave his house which 
might say or suggest a falsity or 
exaggeration. 

He has quite a stake in this 
matter of snob appeal. He 
couldn’t make a snob appeal to 
save his soul. He protests against 
it. He sees competitors working 
along this line and building up 
bigger billings than he has, and he 
is shrewd enough to see how they 
do it. To him it is unfair com- 
petition. 

I have in mind an advertiser 
who makes as fine a product of 
its kind as he knows how to make 
and is absolutely stubborn in his 
determination that not one word 
of exaggeration shall ever be said 
about it in his name. He is get- 
ting a bit sore about the way a 
competitor seems to be getting 
away with exaggerated statement 
and implied untruths. What are 
those two going to do about it? 
They can io much if they will, 
because they represent the majority 
of advertisers. 

Advertising is going to last for- 
ever, not because advertising men 
are proud of themselves and their 
occupation, but because Advertis- 
ing is the Voice of Progressive 
Business. That truth is essentially 
eternal, or as near eternal as Pro- 
gressive Business itself can be. 

Some sort of message is essen- 
tial that Progressive Business may 
tell what it is doing, otherwise it 
cannot be progressive. The forms 
of advertising may change to fit 
conditions as conditions may change 
both in the story which business 
has to tell and in the manner in 
which the ear of the public likes 
to have that essential message 
sounded. 

If brilliant inventive genius is 
needed in Progressive Business it 
is equally needed in the formula- 
tion of its message. 
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Advertising Acceleration 
How Fast Should It Be? 


By Henry Lee Staples 


President, Staples & Staples, Inc. 


N the recent article, “Advertis- 

ing Will Increase Profits, If—,”* 
Mr. Place submits an interesting 
theorem which I have never heard 
discussed—one that I shall term 
“Advertising Acceleration.” How 
fast should it be? 

The correct s.ip.y. (sales in- 
crease per year) might be better 
determined by many businesses if 
the manufacturer, the credit man- 
ager of his bank, his consulting 
engineer and his advertising agent 
were to sit around a table at regu- 
lar intervals and map out the com- 
pany policy. 

The rate and periods of accelera- 
tion would depend largely upon the 
forms of manufacturing, i. e 

—Job 
—Repetitive 
—Continuous process 
Job manufacture concerns itself 


mainly with the securing and filling 


of special orders. For example, 
building machinery to order, such 
as grinders, elevators, conveyors, 
etc., usually working only a day 
shift. 

Repetitive process may be illus- 
trated by a shoe manufacturer, for 
example. Workers stationed at 
individual machines doing the same 
thing day after day. Usually 
working only a day shift. 

Continuous process, on the other 
hand, is illustrated by mills, usually 
large units very-expensive to pur- 
chase, which in many cases must 
operate on three eight-hour shifts 
month in and month out in order to 
show a profit. 

Let us consider for a moment 
how sales acceleration affects these 
three major types of business. 

A contractor, for example, is in 
a way, in a job manu facturing 
business. His principal investment 
is usually labor. True, he must re- 


Ww. 7 V. Place, vice-president, 
The McCahan Sugar Refining & 
Molasses Co. Page 104 of Printers’ 
Inx for August 30, 1928. 
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tain his executive personnel as long 
as it is humanly possible to do so. 
It is not wise to let a temporary 
depression in business cause him to 
set adrift men of valued experi- 
ence. But a depression in busi- 
ness can be readily accommodated 
by an adequate cut in the pay-roll. 

If great expansion comes, this 
expansion is largely reflected in 
increased labor rather than in ma- 
chinery and expensive men. 

The rate of business acceleration 
in this case may be rapid without 
serious consequences to him or his 
contemporaries. Men can be hired 
and fired, but machinery cannot. 

Where advertising can be used to 
accelerate such types of business 
it is not difficult to keep advertising 
growth “perfectly in time.” 

Consider for a moment repeti- 
tive manufacture. In some lines a 
greatly increased influx of orders 
may mean simply the hiring of 
additional labor; often the pur- 
chase of additional machines, but 
these machines are frequently small 
units and not so costly as the large 
units demanded in many lines of 
continuous - process manufacture. 
To be profitable, they do not have 
to be operated on a twenty-four- 
hour working schedule. 

Occasionally the plant must be 
enlarged and an expensive equip- 
ment purchased. But this is not 
always true. 

In such an instance, business may 
be accelerated by advertising but 
not until after a careful estimate 
of the cost of the outlay and the 
probabilities of its continuous em- 
ployment. 

In continuous-process manufac- 
ture, however, we come to a more 
difficult and more dangerous prob- 
lem of expansion. 

Let us take a mill which already 
has two units. The cost, let us 
say, of each unit is $1,000,000 for 
the mill alone. Each mill produces 

000,000 worth of material a 
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year. Thus, we have a plant with 
sales of $4,000,000 annually and a 
$2,000,000 investment. 

They are running, as all well- 
operated mills should, at pretty 
close to maximum capacity. But 
they start a well-executed advertis- 
ing campaign and soon demand ex- 
ceeds their production. 

If they cannot give prompt de- 
livery they are apt to lose valuable 
trade connections, yet, can they 
afford to expand? They realize 
that no amount of selling effort 
can increase sales $2,000,000 in one 
year in the thin market to which 
they cater. 

They are faced with the problem 
of unproductive time and still feel 
that they cannot afford not to 
grow. 

The credit man points out the 
danger of over-expansion. Then 
the engineer points out that while 
they may not be able to sell $2,000,- 
000 worth of merchandise in their 
present market, the machinery is 
pezfectly adapted for making other 
products. So the plant is installed, 
and an even more aggressive ad- 
vertising and sales policy is 
adopted. 

In spite of this, they are able to 
increase their sales only a half 
million dollars the following year 
on their usual product. The plant 
must not remain idle 50 per cent 
of the time, so they proceed to 
make an emergency product and to 
compete with manufacturers of 
slightly different commodities with 
whom they have never competed 
before. 

They are compelled to sell this 
new and comparatively unknown 
product at cost, sometimes below 
cost, but it keeps the wheels. turn- 
ing. 

It is only a temporary make- 
shift—an expedient. They would 
gladly devote their entire capacity 
to making their own specialty, but 
until the orders catch up with the 
factory’s propensity for produc- 
tion, they ome a disturbing 
factor in the allied trade which 
they invade. 

What the mill needs under such 
conditions is to originate some new 
product on which it will have al- 
most a monopoly so that a profit 
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will be made upon 100 per cent of 
the product instead of upon only 
50 per cent. 

In a case which came to my at- 
tention, a mill did exactly this 
thing. It found a need existed for 
a new product—perfected it—adver- 
tised it. The product absorbed 
profitably most of the hitherto un- 
profitable excess capacity. There is 
still a small volume of not especi- 
ally profitable production which 
can be discontinued on short notice, 
but this is a safety-valve to take 
care of business peaks. 

If the mill approaches the same 
condition again, shall it further 
increase the plant? Ah! That is 
where those manufacturers with 
imagination sitting around the table 
with the credit man, the advertis- 
ing man and the engineer, must 
frame the answer. 





F. S. Littlejohn, Advertising 
Manager, “The Spur” 


Frank S. Littlejohn has been ap- 
pointed advertising manager of The 
Spur, New York. He was, for eleven 
years, with Harper's Bazar in a similar 
capacity and also as Eastern advertising 
manager. Later, for three years, he was 
manager of sales and sales promotion 
of the Gera Mills, Passaic, N. J. More 
recently, he has been with the adver- 
tising staff of The New Yorker. 





Stanley Works Appoint 
Larchar-Horton 


The Stanley Works, New Britain, 
Conn., Stanley hardware and carpenters’ 
tools, have appointed the Larchar-Hor- 
ton Company, Providence, R. I, ad- 
vertising agency, to direct their adver- 
tising account. This appointment is 
effective January 1, 1929. 





C. V. Starrett with Pittsburgh 
University “Record” 


Cc. V. Starrett, formerly an account 
executive with Ketchum, MacLeod & 
Grove, Inc., Pittsburgh advertising 
agency, is now editor of The University 
of Pittsburgh Record. 





New Account for Behel and 
Harvey 


Behel and Harvey, Inc., Chicago ad- 
vertising agency, has been appointed to 
direct the advertising account of the 
Ciicage Faucet Company, of that city, 
manufacturer of plumbers’ brass goods. 
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“How I wonder 


What you are” 


Circulation—guiding star 
of any magazine’s import- 
ance. How many times 
buyers of space wonder 
what you really are. 

Never in the case of 
Child Life, however — 
100% defined: 

200,000; 35c a copy; 
to families—with chil- 
dren. All with incomes 
far higher than the aver- 
age and the highest stand- 
ards of living. 

That's why more and 
more advertisers of prom- 
inence are using Child 
Life... regularly. 

Fels-Naptha, Royal 


* 


* 


Baking Powder, Quaker ” 
Oats, for example. Cream 
of Wheat, Jell-O, Whea- 
tena, Horlick’s Malted 
Miik, Santa Fe, Northern 
Pacific Railway, Add-a- 
pearl, Keds, Binney & 
Smith and many others. 

Bring Child Life closer 
through the telescope of 
facts. For many products 
it reaches a better market 
at lower cost than any 
other magazine. 

Complete information 
from your agency. Or 
write to Child Life direct, 
536 S. Clark Street, 
Chicago. 


* 


CHILD LIFE 


Ranp MCNatiy & Company 


Publishers 
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Constructive College 


Education 
Brown UNIVERSITY 

Provipence, R. I., Sept. 21, 1928. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

The article in Printers’ Inx entitled 
“Leaders or Just Scholars?” is perfectly 
right in saying that the world needs 
college graduates who can do something 
more than pass examinations and show 
how much they remember from the 
books they have studied. 

It should be pointed out, however, that 
we in the college world are teaching 
much more by project method today than 
by mere lectures and the use of text- 
books. We are teaching our students 
not only in engineering, but in chemistry, 
biology and economics and many other 
departments of study, to do things as 
well as to remember things, to construct 
as well as to recall. I believe this 
general change in the educational world 
is already producing college graduates 
who have the ambition to achieve large 
results after they pass out of the college 


gates. 
W. H. P. Faunce, 
President. 


H. B. Todd Joins “Magazine 
of Wall Street” 


H. B. Todd, recently advertisin 
manager of the Mid-Week Pictorial, 
New York, has joined the advertising 
staff of the Magazine of Wall Street. 
He was at one time with Iron Age. 
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Chamber of Commerce Secre- 
taries to Hold Foreign Session 


A session devoted exclusively to 
foreign trade ‘will be held by the Na- 
tional Association of Commercial Organ- 
ization Secretaries at its fourteenth con- 
vention at Nashville, Tenn., from Oc- 
tober 21 to 24. The session will be held 
on October 22, under the chairmanship 
of O. K. Davis, secretary of the National 
Foreign Trade Council. | 

Among those who will address the 
session ere: Arthur J. Farmer, foreign 
trade secretary of the Portland Oreg., 
Chamber of Commerce; W. J. Mahoney, 
foreign trade my! of the Merchants 
Association of New York City; Prentice 
L. Terry, district manager of the Bureau 
of Forzign and Domestic Commerce, 
Louisville, Ky., and E. L. Bacher, man- 
ager of the 9 department, United 
States Chamber of Commerce. 





F. D. Throop Heads lowa 
Dailies 

Frank D. Throop, publisher of the 
Davenport, Iowa, Democrat and Leader, 
was elected president of the Iowa Daily 
Press Association at a recent meeting. 
He succeeds John F. D. Aué, who, as 
reviously reported, has sold the Bur- 
fingten, Hawk Eye to assume the man- 
agement of a syndicate of California 
newspapers. 
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is no detail.” 








“Details make perfection 
The study of markets, the creation 
of layout and copy, the buying of illustration, en- 
graving and type are details of this business. 
we regard each of prime importance to the end 
toward which we strive: 
our clients through the medium of the printed page. 


oe 


THE MANTERNACH COMPANY 
Advertising 
The Manternach Building - 55 Allyn Street 
Hartrorp, Connecticut 
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Increasing the sales of 
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The Choice of Philadelphia’s 


DEPARTMENT STORES— 
The Philadelphia Inquirer 


ATIONAL advertisers would do well 
to follow the lead of local Depart- 
ment Stores in their choice of me- 

diums. Department Stores are on the 
ground, have been doing business for 
many years in all lines and MUST get 
quick results from their advertising. 
Their appeal is to both the “mass” and 
“class” market. 

For the first eight months of 1928, as 
for years past, Department Stores in 
Philadelphia have placed the bulk of their 
advertising in The Philadelphia Inquirer. 

















Here Are the Actual Figures: 


inquirer ......... 3,339,325 Lines 
Bulletin ......... 2,549,840 Lines 
Eve. Ledger ...... 2,169,240 Lines 
Record .......... 1,733,430 Lines 
J eer 1,690,130 Lines 


The Philadelphia Pnguiver 


Pennsylvania’s Greatest Newspaper 
Branch Offices 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
9 East 40th Street 360 N. Michigan Ave. 5 Third Street 
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35% 
OVERAGE 


The net paid circulation of The 
Financial World is now over 54,000. 
(The A. B. C. Auditor’s Report as of 
June 30 shows 52,837.) 


With advertising rates based on a net 
paid of 40,000, advertisers therefore 
have the advantage of an overage of 
35% ‘without additional cost to them. 


The consistent growth of The Finan- 
cial World among substantial investors 
—1,000% in the past four years—is the 
best evidence of the value of the paper 
to them, particularly when the 74.93% 
renewal of mail subscriptions is taken 
into consideration. 


Moreover, this reader interest and 
confidence is the cause of the exceptional 
responsiveness to advertising in The 
Financial World, because of which con- 
tract advertisers invariably renew. 


May we tell you more about this ef- 
fective medium ? 














10 
Points of 
Advantage ' 
Quality Circula- 


tion with uge 
Buying Power. 

Profound Reader 
Interest and Confi- 
dence. 

7,500 Requests 
for Investment 
Guidance Every 
Month. 

Comparatively 
High Price of 
$10.00 per Year. 

High Percentage 
(74.93%) of Sub 
scription Renewals. 

1,000% Gain in 
Circulation in Four 
Years. 

35% More 
Coverage with- 
out Additional Cost. 

Proved Respon- 
siveness to Adver- 
tising. 

Consistent Re- 
newal of Advertis- 
ing Contracts. 

Visibility of 
Every Advertise- 
ment. 


_. Uhe 
FINANCIALWORLD 


America’s Investment and Business Weekly 


LOUIS GUENTHER, Publisher 


53 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK, 
$10.00 a year 


Established 1902 


N. Y. 


Member A. B. C. 


— 
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Now for an Even Better Battle 
Against Unfair Business 


Better Business Bureaus Discuss Methods of Making Their Work More 
Solidly National in Scope 


‘¢EETTER Business Bureau 

work today,” said Edward 
T. Hall, president of the National 
Better Business Bureau, “is in the 
strongest position of its existence. 
Over 700 business men of the coun- 
try are serving on local boards of 
directors. Quick interchange of 
facts and information concerning 
fraudulent advertisers and other 
imposters is rapidly making it im- 
possible for such concerns to oper- 
ate in Bureau cities. Through the 
annual conference, such as has just 
closed, the technique of eliminating 
unfairness from business and in 
constructively working with trade 
groups to develop ethical standards 
of practice is being rapidly devel- 
oped. The Better Business Bu- 
reaus are strenuously helping to in- 
crease the confidence of the public 
in advertising.” 

Mr. Hall made these remarks to 
the five-day annual conference, held 
at Chicago last week, of the Af- 
filiated Better Business Bureaus, 
Inc., the organization which brings 
together the forty-six local Better 
Business Bureaus and the National 
Bureau for a mutual discussion of 
unfair business practices, including 
fraudulent or misleading advertis- 
ing. The results, all indicating the 
influence and power these groups 
have earned for themselves, can be 
summed up in the statement that 
the tendency in Better Business 
Bureau work is decidedly toward a 
drawing together of the work of 
the various individual groups into 
a scheme of activity that will be 
truly national in scope. 

Thus far in its development, the 
success of the Better Business Bu- 
reau idea has been the success of 
individual local units. Forty-six of 
then have grown and become indis- 
pensable factors in the business life 
of their communities. Now, in the 


words of Mr. Hall, who is vice- 
president of the Ralston Purina 
Company, Inc., it is necessary to 
synchronize all Bureau activities, 
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both so each individual unit can 
operate more efficiently and so gen- 
eral techniques of combating specific 
frauds and other business evils can 
be worked out. 

This five-day conference, at- 
tended by eighty Bureau managers 
and their assistants, representing 
the entire nation and Canada, was 
termed by Mr. Hall the most sig- 
nificant week in Better Business 
Bureau history, for it gave voice 
to and laid plans for the future 
development of a still broader, 
more solidly national Better Busi- 
ness Bureau movement. 


UNITING BUREAU ACTIVITIES 


At a special meeting of the 
board of directors of the National 
Bureau, a plan was worked out for 
this unification of Bureau activi- 
ties. It resulted in the appoint- 
ment of a board of Bureau man- 
agers, consisting of H. J. Kenner, 
manager of the New York Bureau; 
Harry W. Riehl, manager of the 
St. Louis Bureau; Kenneth Bar- 
nard, Detroit manager; Kenneth 
Backman, Boston manager, and 
Flint Grinnell, Chicago manager, 
who will act with the National 
Board in bringing about this closer 
co-operation. 

Commenting on this tendency 
toward a greater Better Business 
Bureau movement, James C. Au- 
chincloss, member of the govern- 
ing committee of the New York 
Stock Exchange and a director of 
the National Bureau, said it has 
now been proved beyond any doubt 
that the Better Business Bureau 
idea fulfills a real business need 
and will be supported. 

Voicing the same idea, Lewis G. 
Harriman, president of the Manu- 
facturers and Traders-Peoples Trust 
Company, Buffalo, N. Y., and also 
a director of the National Bureau, 
said the present specific problem of 
the Bureau is the proper co-ordina- 
tion between local groups and be- 
tween the local and National groups. 
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People Who Give Millions 
Away Represent Millions 
in Purchase Power 


Hospitals, colleges and 
philanthropic _ institutions 
owe their existence to 
gifts which come largely 
from Church members. 


One-tenth of the wealth 
of the United States is 
controlled by Episcopali- 
ans. A glance at “Who’s 
Who,” the social register, 
or any Directory of Di- 
rectors will corroborate 
this statement. Vestry- 
men and Church Treasur- 
ers are men of standing 
and influence. 


A well-known advertising 
executive has called the 
clientele of the Episcopal 
Church—“The Million 
Who Matter.” 


THE CHURCHMAN 
is the high road to this 
great market — alone 
among religious publica- 
tions in the steadily grow- 
ing volume of its advertis- 
ing—and in the uniform 
success of its advertisers. 


f 


THE CHURCHMAN 


Established 1804 
The Leading Journal of the 
Episcopal Church 
2 West 47th Street 
New York City 
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(Bureau organization consists of 
individual local Bureaus, the Na- 
tional Bureau to deal with national 
problems, and a conference group, 
known as. the Affiliated Better 
Business Bureaus, Inc.) Other 
directors who were present at the 
meeting and who supported the 
new program included John F. Gil- 
christ, vice-president, Common- 
wealth Edison Company, Chicago ; 
Merle Sidener, president, Sidener, 
Van Riper & Keeling, Inc., iIn- 
dianapolis, and Robert Stevenson, 
of Kissell, Kinnicutt & Company, 
Chicago. 

At the final session, President 
Hall introduced Walter A. Strong, 
publisher of the Chicago Daily 
News, who talked on the news- 
paper’s part in Better Business 
Bureau activities. 

In his opinion the Better Busi- 
ness Bureaus at the time of their 
origin were primarily a defensive 
organization. However, they soon 
saw the possibilities for a more 
positive type of service and with 
that ideal they were bound to 
grow. He charged them to side- 
step any and all barriers that might 
keep them from performing their 
real function. “This body should 
determine wisely its policy,” he 
said, “without any clap-trap or 
bally-hoo, for in that direction lies 
its real usefulness to sane adver- 
tising interests.” 

While regretting the breaking 
away of the Better Business Bu- 
reaus from the International 
Advertising Commission, he added 
that, since the interests of both 
groups were fundamentally the 
same, he saw no reason why a 
close co-operation should not al- 
ways exist between them. 

Dealing with the operative side 
of Bureau work, H. J. Kenner, 
manager of the New York Bureau, 
asked the conference to keep 
clearly in mind the fundamentals 
of the Better Business Bureau job. 

“Let us agree,” he said, “that 
our purpose is to reduce fraud. and 
malpractice in business on its mar- 
keting side and increase public 
confidence in business as a result. 
To achieve this purpose, it is our 
function to act as a fact-finding 
body and to apply these facts dis- 
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did someone say 


AGE? 


Age— burden to most 
outdoor advertising dis- 
play equipment as well 
as to man—fails miser- 
ably in its destructive 
work when it meets 
with Federal displays. 
The reason is obvious: Federal 
displays, built for permanence, of 
porcelain enameled steel, are 
durable in structure. Brilliant 
and dominating in appearance, 
they are in actual service day and 
night — 24-hour reader attention, you might say. 
Although in constant conflict with the elements, 
Federal displays are prized for their continuously 
neat appearance. Of course, smart merchandise 
‘ of smart stores can be represented only by 
smart-looking outside displays. So naturally 
smart merchandisers prefer Federal displays. 


FEDERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
8700 South State Street— CHICAGO 


Claude Neon Federal Company Federal Brilliant Company 
225 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 2531 Washington Ave., St. Louis 


BALTIMORE INDIANAPOLIS MINNEAPOLIS 
CINCINNATI NEW ORLEANS 
DALLAS NEW YORK 
DETROIT PHILADELPHIA 
FORT WORTH MILWAUKEE 

HOUSTON 
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More than a 
Million Dollars 


was contributed in one 
year by the readers of 
Extension Magazine to 
the Catholic Church Ex- 
tension Society of the 
United States for home 
missions. 


Surely an average con- 
tribution of more than 
$4.00 each is an indica- 
tion of both financial 
ability and interest in 
the editorial function of 
the publication. 


Here is an ideal testing 
ground for your product, 
combining a consumer 
audience with the larger 
buying power of pros- 
perous institutions. 


Extension Magazine 


ROBERT P. O’BRIEN 
Advertising Director 
180 North Wabash Avenue 
Chicago, Ill. 
WILLIAMSON & BRADBURN 
Eastern Representatives 


171 Madison Avenue 
New York City 
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” 


interestedly with corrective effect. 

Without making any attempt to 
label any specific function as right 
or wrong, he asked the members 
to scrutinize carefully all Bureau 
activities in order to be certain 
they properly fall within the scope 
of the Better Business Bureau job. 
“It is not our function,” he said, 
“to white-wash business in the 
public eye; nor, on the other hand, 
is it our duty to place the badge 
of honesty on those who are al- 
ready honest. We must confine 
our duties clearly and stay truly 
within our limitations.” 

In speaking of the future of the 
Bureau work, Mr. Kenner had this 
to say: “We lengthened our reach 
I think when we began to serve 
legitimate business by substituting 
the term Accuracy for the words 
Honesty or Truth. Now we talk 
of Fair Play, when we refer to 
the problems of competition and 
consumer protection. 

“In the merchandise world some 
may feel they can get along with- 
out us. Business has improved in 
its own technique of self-correc- 
tion, learning from us perhaps in 
the last fifteen years. Trade asso- 
ciations and industrial groups are 
conscious, of the powers latent 
within themselves to remedy some 
of their own ills, and may become 
more self-sufficient and more in- 
dependent of Better Business Bu- 
reaus. The Government through 
the Department of Commerce and 
the Federal Trade Commission has 
provided official recognition of and 
leadership for the will to work to- 
gether manifested by thinking 
business men. It is up to us to 
continue to demonstrate that we 
possess the qualities of leadership 
necessary to guide big men and big 
groups on the big problems of fair 
competition and confidence build- 
ing. We must do this or else per- 
mit business to outgrow us.” 

Henry R. Hayes, vice-president, 
Stone & Webster and Blodget, Inc., 
New York, lauded the Bureau 
men for the work they have done 
in clearing up financial frauds. In 
this country, he said, where there 
are actually more capitalists than 
families, stability and progress de- 
mand business organizations such 
as the Better Business Bureaus to 
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DeDeDe 
HE more you 
know about 
Packer outdoor ser- 
vice, the better you 
will like it. 
Because it is person- 
al, sincere, prompt. 


It is the kind of ser- 
vice that makes out- 


door advertising 
pay the advertiser 
in largest measure. 


PACKER ADVERTISING CORP. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


eee 
PACKER 


OPERATING COMPANY IN THE WORLD 


WYP QGP GP GQ GQ GP G°GrGry' 


Eastern Representative: 


H. J. MAHIN 


55 W. 42nd St. - New York 
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protect the buying power of the 
national and local communities. 

It is by the use of the mails that 
a large part of the fraud is com- 
mitted, he said, both in so-called 
securities and in actual securities. 
Moreover, this fraudulent use of 
the mails could be summarily re- 
duced, he maintained, if an addi- 
tional $500,000 could be added to 
the budget of the Post Office’ De- 
partment to allow them to employ 
100 additional inspectors, attor- 
neys and clerks. This increase, 
Mr. Hayes explained, is endorsed 
by the Investment Bankers Asso- 
ciation. The Affiliated Bureaus 
also passed a resolution, recom- 
mending this plan and urging that 
all possible influence be brought to 
bear to have it put into action im- 
mediately. 

Among the other speakers con- 
tributing to the conference pro- 
gram was Horace J. Donnelly, 
Solicitor, Post Office Department, 
Washington. He told of the work 
already being done by that depart- 
ment in eliminating fraudulent ad- 
vertising from the mails. He de- 
scribed several of the more com- 
mon types of frauds and told of 
their tendency to crop out every 
few years, in a slightly revised 
form perhaps, but always essen- 
tially the same type of fraud. Wil- 
liam P. MacCracken, Jr., Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce for Aero- 
nautics, Washington, analyzed the 
possible sources of fraud in the 
airplane industry. At present, he 
pointed out, many so-called avia- 
tion schools will bear watching. 

In addition to the resolution en- 
dorsing the proposed increase in 
the budget of the Post Office De- 
partment, the conference also 
passed resolutions endorsing and 
urging immediate passage of the 
proposed bill of the Post Office 
Department to prohibit the mail- 
ing of unordered merchandise; also 
the bill to protect interstate and 
foreign commerce against bribery 
and other corrupt trade practices. 

Several times throughout the 
meetings mention was made of the 
Printers’ INK Model Statute for 
the prosecution of fraudulent ad- 
vertisers. “This bill, if passed in 
the form drawn up by Printers’ 
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Have you 
a sales letter 
that is not pulling 
what it should? 


I have recently devel- 
oped a new Laboratory 
Analysis Plan which has 
been instrumental in mak- 
ing sales letters pull un- 


r le 

I want to test this out a 
bit further before mer- 
chandising it on a large 
scale, It has already made 
good with fifty-six con- 
cerns. 

If you have one or two 
sales letters which are not 
pulling what they should 
please simply drop me a 
line asking for more de- 
tails of what I can offer 
you. 


Worth investigating 
EDWARD H. SCHULZE 


A National Reputation For 
Outstarding Results By Mail 


285 Madison Avenue 
New York City 











Interested in 
Canadian Market? 


Write for your copy of 
“5,000 FACTS ABOUT 
CANADA AND THE 
CANADIAN MARKET”. 
We will gladly send you 
a copy without cost. 


J.J. GIBBONS LIMITED 


Advertising in Canada 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
2152 Graybar Building 
Telephone: Lexington 4199 


Thomas L. Briggs, Mgr. for U. S. A. 
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We help 3 large advertis- 
| ing agencies to work up 
format for advts &> book- 
} lets of special merit. And 
| we help several small ones. 


| May we help you, too? | 


CurRIER &7 HARFORD- LTD 


Seleive Advertising 
460 W 34th St + New York *Longacre7856 
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INK,” said Kenneth Barnard, man- 
ager of the Detroit Bureau, “is tied 
into the very basis of Better Busi- 
ness Bureau work. And it is just 
as effective now as the day it was 
drawn up. The trouble comes 
when State legislatures insert into 
the statute the requirement that 
‘fraudulent intent’ be proved before 
conviction can be obtained.” 

The new board of governors for 
the Affiliated Better Business Bu- 
reaus, Inc., includes Mr. Barnard, 
as president; Harry W. Riehl, of 
St. Louis, as vice-president, and 
F. M. Hathaway, manager of the 
Providence, R. I., Bureau, as sec- 
retary-treasurer. Other members 
are: David B. West, manager of 
the Buffalo Bureau, Dale Brown, 
of the Cleveland Bureau, and Ed- 
ward Kanitz, of Fresno, Calif. 
Next year’s meeting of the Affili- 
ated Better Business Bureaus, Inc., 
will be held at Denver. 





J. D. Holmes Advanced by 
Standard Statistics 


J. Duncan Holmes, for the last year 
assistant sales promotion manager of the 
Standard Statistics Company, New York, 
— of investment information, has 

en placed in charge of that firm’s 
European business. His headquarters 
will at London, Eng. 

Mr. Holmes was for a number of 
years in charge of the foreign and finan- 
cial advertising of the American Express 
Company. 





J. P. Blair Joins Bowes 
Brothers & Company 


John P. Blair, recently in char arge of 
the new business department the 
. Walter Thompson Company, Inc., at 
an Francisco, has joined Bowes Broth- 
ers & Company, newly organized _in- 
vestment banking business, with offices 
at San Francisco and Los Angeles. He 
will have charge of advertising. 





New Account for Charles C. 
Green Agency 


The Alberta Mills, Inc., Philadelphia, 
has appointed the Philadelphia office of 
the harles C. Green Advertising 
Agency to direct the advertising of Cli- 
max Sun Bath Suits. Magazines, busi- 
ness page and direct mail will be 
us 





H. Leden Robertson, formerly direc- 
= = typography js the Thomas P. 
ompany, Detroit, has joined 
Painters Incorporated, of that city, in 
a similar capacity. 
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Is Direct Mail an 
Agency Function? 


OPINIONS VARY on this important 
part of successful advertising effort. Some agencies 
have little or nothing to do with direct mail. Others 
will counsel on it. And a few—a very few—offer a 
complete service. 

























It is our conviction that the agency should have a 
thorough knowledge of direct mail, and be able to 
render as much service in its preparation as the client 
desires. We believe that to give its maximum serv- 
ice value to a client, an agency must: 


—hold all factors in a given selling problem in 
constant view; 


— be able to prescribe the most effective advertis- 
ing in each department; 


—and follow that prescription into service, in a 
highly effective manner, in all or any of the av- 
enues which it indicates: publications, outd 
display, radio, direct-by-mail. 





Many of our clients are extensive users of direct 
mail. They will tell you that our service in this field 
is sincere, earnest and effective. It may be confined 
to counsel and advice. Or it may embrace the entire 
job from idea to finished piece. 


Lamport-MacDonald PERSONAL SERVICE BY PRINCIPALS 
is available to manufacturers whose products do not 
compete directly with those of present clients. May we 
tell you more? Without obligation to you, of course. 


fA 
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LAMPORT, MACDONALD COMPANY 
Advertising + Merchandising 
SOUTH BEND, IND. 
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We will not permit ourselves 
to waste any client's money on 
a market survey which in our 
judgment would be superficial. 


Too many surveys only raise 
doubts and fail to settle them. 


In many cases our preliminary 
study, in advance of the or- 
ganized survey, is more than 
equivalent to the average survey 
that is not made by our organi- 
zation. 


R-O,EASTMAN 
Incorporated 


7016 Euclid Avenue - - - Cleveland 
113 West 42nd Street - - New York 








THE IDEAL 
ADHESIVE 
FOR THE 
ADVERTISING MAN 


Used all over the world in adver- 
tising offices. Most efficient and 
requires no water. 


Sold in 





, in 4 
with brush well and brush inside. 
Stocked by stationers and 
department stores. 

Price 75 Cents 
Manafacturers: GRIP-FIX CO., Inc. 
39 Cortlandt St., New York 
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A Thanksgiving Letter from 
London 


Cartessys Lp. 
Lonpon, Serr. 6, 1928. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Reading the letters of thanksgiving 
you are receiving from old supporters 
of Printers’ Inx, makes me wonder if 
you are a duplicate of this case. 

The late W. E. Catesby, — of 
this company, was so imbued with the 
vitality of American advertising meth- 
ods thirty-five years ago, that not only 
did he visit America so as to get a 
close-up view of your publicity ways, 
but he subscribed to and read every 
American advertising publication he 
came across. He subscribed for dupli- 
cate copies of Printers’ Inx. One 

copy to reach his home address, the 

r to reach his desk in Tottenham 
Court Road. 

Not only did he read but he annota- 
ted them; then the copies came along 
to me. Our bookcase in Tottenham 
Court Road holds bound volumes of 
Painters’ Inx from 1901. This book- 
case would interest you. It contains 
probably the most varied and complete 
collection of advertising volumes to be 
found in any business house. English 
and American publicity works rest in 
perfect agreement! 

The duplicate volumes were given toa 
business man’s club after Mr. Cates- 
by’s death. 

Mr. W. E. Catesby’s regard for 
Printers’ Inx and Rowell was 
wholehearted. He also greatly admired 
the writings and views of Earnest Elmo 
Calkins. 

After all these years we still believe 
the growth of this business is due to 
a keen reading of Printers’ Inx, and 
acting on the words of wisdom and 
experience printed in its handy pages. 

Catessys Lrp., 
James P. Hunr, 
irector. 


A. M. Smith, Sales Manager, 
Bellows-Claude Neon 


A. Mark Smith, recently treasurer 
and sales manager of the American 
Sign Company, Kalamazoo, Mich., has 
been made. sales manager of The Bel- 
lows-Claude Neon Compan Detroit, 
maker of electric signs. He was, at 
one time, with Low, Graham & Wallis, 
Chicago. 








Resigns as Advertising Manager 
of “The American Hebrew” 


Mrs. Harriet Mooney Levy, adver- 
tising mana; id of The American He- 
brew, New York, for the last ten years, 
has ‘resigned as advertising manager. 
She will continue with the advertising 
department of that publication. 





Joins Caples Agency 
Frederic Dannay, recently with the 
United States Advertising Corporation, 
New York, gh my the copy depart- 
ment of The Caples Company, adver- 
tising agency of that city. 
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One Reason 


Why Akron does not go to 
Cleveland to do its Shopping 


KRON has a department store that surpasses anything in Cleveland! It is 
RD ame aee of the finest in the world! 
Another large department store is rebuilding its entire structure! 
A third has purchased a large site looking to future development. 
re, ts are opening in Akron and the downtown skyline 
templated or are Building programs running into millions of dollars are con- 
ted or are underway. 


hoppers are responsible! They are shopping AT HOME and making 
possible. 


The beautiful new M. O’Neil department store and patron’s garage, pictured 
above, stands as a testimonial to AT HOME BUYING in Akron. New York 
business men have pronounced its departments equal to Fifth Avenue. Akron 
has made it one of its showplaces. Little wonder then that traffic is never crowded 
on Akron-Cleveland roads on week days, for Akron is SHOPPING AT HOME. 


We ve Se SS Se Se ao It is a thriving city 
with an annual payroll of more than an Sa, and shoppers are spending 
$61,645,150 yearly for clothing, furniture and miscellaneous pr os 
a... cannot afford to miss Akron and you cannot reach i h Cleveland 
wspapers, for Akron’s interests are AT F HOME and ONLY ONE MEDIUM 
TRULY REACHES THE MOST AKRON HOMES, and that is the— 


AKRON BEACON JOURNAL 


Member of the 100,000 Group of American Cities 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY, REPRESENTATIVES 
New York Chicago Philadelphia Los Angeles 
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It is our belief that knowledge of 
markets, to be valuable to an ad- 
vertiser, must be known to the 
men who are actually helping him 
solve his day-to-day problems. 


Besides a regular staff of investi- 
gators, we study clients’ sales prob- 
lems in the field. In New York, 
Chicago, Boston, London, Paris 
during 1928 our own men have 
been on the ground in the interest 
of advertisers. 


Three self-contained offices are 
serving clients over a stretch of 
1590 miles. Close connections 
with leading foreign 
agencies in principal 
cities enable us to 
render complete 
service in world-wide 
advertising. 


BOTSFORD-CONSTANTINE COMPANY 


Advertising 


PORTLAND 7 SAN FRANCISCO + SEATTLE 


Member of the American Association of Advertising Agencies 
and National Outdoor Advertising Bureau 
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Bakers Won- 
der Why We Eat 
Less Bread 


Suggestion Is Made That Perhaps 
Other Food Products Are Walk- 
ing Away Without the Staff of 
Life — Co-operative Advertising 
In Behalf of Wheat Is Recom- 
mended 











= per capita consumption of 
wheat in the United States is 
appreciably less than it was ten 
years ago. In 1914 each person 
consumed on the average 212 
pounds of flour; the average con- 
sumption for the past three years 
has been about 188 pounds. The 
miller and bakers have here’ a 
problem, viz.: to determine the 
cause of this decrease. 

Going back to 1914, we note that 
great changes have taken place in 
almost everything pertaining to 
our manner of living. The pres- 
ent tendency is to sidetrack re- 
sponsibility, to let the other fellow 
do the work, especially those jobs 
which require close attention to 
details. The baking of bread in 
the home has slumped greatly, just 
how much is not known. Since 
the per capita consumption of 
wheat flour has dropped twenty- 
four pounds we may reason as 
follows: Cold baker’s bread or 
rolls left over from yesterday do 
not appeal to the appetite for 
breakfast. The bake shop is too 
far off to get fresh baked goods 
for breakfast, so we turn to substi- 
tutes, such as corn flakes, Shred- 
ded Wheat, Puffed Wheat and 
Puffed Rice, Grape Nuts or all 
manner of breakfast foods which 
require no cooking at all, and in 
some cases oatmeal, which re- 
quires but three minutes of boil- 
ing. The above named foods are 
always available. 

It would not be at all strange 
to see many millions of breakfast 
tables on which there is not an 
article of food which contains 
even a suggestion of wheat flour. 
Let us suppose that we refrain 
from consuming one ounce of 


Reprinted from American Miller. 
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flour for breakfast 365 days of the 
year; we would have cut the con- 
sumption of wheat flour 365 
ounces per capita, or about twenty- 
three pounds per capita. This, it 
will be seen, is for breakfast alone, 
and strangely enough it fills the 
bill and accounts for the twenty- 
four pounds per capita drop in 
flour consumption. This may be 
overdrawn when we lay the entire 
decrease in flour consumption to 
breakfast foods alone. 

Next in line we have the white 
flour killers who usually favor 
bran. These cranks are everlast- 
ingly harping on the destruction 
wrought by white flour and as a 
substitute they recommend dark 
brown bread. True enough, the 
dark brown or whole wheat or 
Graham bread is made from 
wheat, but it contains at least 30 
per cent of wheat offals, bran and 
shorts. Believe it or not, there 
is a very large demand for whole 
wheat and Graham bread. This 
also cuts the demand and con- 
sumption of wheat flour. 


DOES BAKER’S BREAD TASTE LIKE 
HOME MADE? 


The commercial baker’s product 
has improved greatly in the past 
few years, but it is said not to 
equal in taste and flavor the 
home baked product. This does not 
apply to all commercial baked 
goods nor to all home baked 
goods, but it is generally under- 
stood that the commercial baker’s 
product is lacking in that flavor 
which is relished by the consumer. 
The commercial baker is accused 
of putting something into his 
bread which makes it raise quickly 
and fast and also something ta 
make it white. This accusation is 
no doubt all nonsense and pure 
bunk. Yet if this belief did not 
exist there would no doubt be less 
home baking, more ready baked 
goods used. 

It will be remembered that the 
great war started in 1914 and that 
a great change in living conditions 
has come since that time. The 
enemies of wheat flour have been 
very active in late years. The 
commercial baker has baked many 
pounds of water into his bread, 
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Opportunity! 


A glove manufacturer—a client 
of this agency—has two pro- 
ductive territories open. So 
important are these territories 
to the further growth of this 
company that they will be en- 
trusted cnly to men of outstand- 
ing character and initiative. The 
true salesman, even though his 
experience may have been 
gained in other fields, may be 
the man we want. 


The men best suited are proba- 
bly between the ages of 22 and 
30. Remuneration will be on 
a salary and commission basis. 


The company itself stands very 
high in the glove industry. 
The merchandise is exceptional 
in quality and style. From our 
intimate knowledge of the ap- 
parel field, we know that these 
two are real opportunities. 


Answer by letter only, out- 
lining your qualifications in 
memorandum form. Attach 
photograph if possible. Strict 
confidence will be observed. 


THE CARTER 
eADVERTISING ceAGENCY 


285 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 
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light housekeeping has taken the 


place of regular housekeeping. 
Light housekeeping paraphernalia 
consists mostly of a heated flat, 
can-opener and a few fancy dishes 
upon which the contents of a tin 
can and pasteboard cartons are 
displayed. 

We all know what the manufac- 
turers of food products have done 
to get the consumer to use their 


product. Now, what has _ the 
miller done to secure for his flour 
—not his individual flour, but 


white wheat flour—the place and 
demand it should have? Millers 
have advertised individually, tell- 
ing of the high quality of their 
products, making it appear as an 
individual attempt to get business. 
No miller can say that his flour is 
richer in food value than any other 
mill’s flour. Flour is flour in the 
eyes of the public, but the public 
does not know how the food value 
of wheat flour compares with the 
food value of many of the more 
costly food products. On the 
contrary, the consumer is con- 
stantly reading about the great 
damage which is being done to the 
health and welfare of the con- 
sumer of white bread. 

If millers and bakers wish to 
increase flour and hread consump- 
tion they should show the con- 
sumer that it is to the consumer’s 
interest to eat more wheat bread. 
Some day flour millers will unite 
on a national advertising cam- 
paign. Then and only then will 
white wheat flour and the products 
made from it become popular and 
replace some of the expensive 
foods which have little food value 
as compared to wheat bread. 





Columbus “Ohio State Journal” 
Advances M. H. Hall 


Marshall H. Hall, who has been 
financial editor of the Columbus Ohio 
State Journal for several years, has 
been appointed advertising manager of 
that newspaper. He succeeds Ralph F. 
Hirsch, who has resigned that position 
to engage in the insurance business at 
that city. 





National Biscuit Acquires Iten 
Biscuit Company 


The Iten —- Com mpany, Omaha, 
Nebr., has been acquired by the Na- 


tional Biscuit Company, New York. 
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YORK 


—the Third City in Pennsylvania in diversified industry—produces 
paper, ice machinery, safes, candy, farm machinery, water-wheels, 
silk cloth, tacks, furniture, chains, tractors, steam engines, saw- 
mills, chemicals, mill machinery, silk ribbon, automobile bumpers 
and fenders, trucks, wall-paper, roofing-paper, wire cloth, pianos, 


clothing—AND IS AN ACTIVE TWELVE-MONTH MARKET. 


THE YORK DISPATCH 


EVERY EVENING DELIVERS AS MANY PAPERS BY CARRIER BOY IN 
YORE AS THERE ARE HOMES—THE SUBURBAN AND TROLLEY TOWNS 
ARE ALSO THOROUGHLY COVERED COMPLETELY BY CARRIER BOY. 











REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, INC., National Representatives 


2 West 45th St., New York 203 N. Wabash Ave., Chicage 
1524 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 401 Van Nuys Building, Les Angeles 
240 Helbrook Building, San Francisco 






















What’s in the 
GOLF CLUB MARKET 
for you? 


HE most comprehensive and accurate -survey 
ever made of market represented by 5300 U. S. 
golf clubs awaits your request. 


Before you decide on your advertising program for 
1929 send for this “close-up” of buying power, live- 
liness and growth of the Golf Club Market. 










Eastern: Western: 
Axsro GaYLor DwicarH. Earry 
20 Vesey St. 5 N. LaSalle St. 
New York City The Business Journal of Golf Chicago 


236 N. Clark St., Chicago 
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New York’s first 
Illustrated 
News Weekly 


makes its debut on 
the newsstands Sep- 
tember 28th. It 
serves a field here- 
tofore overlooked in 
the United States. 


The general charac- 
terof PANORAMA 
will be similar to 
that of The IIlustra- 
ted London News, 
depicting in news 
and pictures the 
vivid life of New 
York City. It ap- 
peals to a high class 
reading public, in its 
treatment of Science, 
Society, Business, 
Finance, Art and 


Music. 


The purchasing 
power of PANORA- 
MA readers makes 
it a fertile adver- 
tising medium. 


Panorama Publishing Co., 
Inc. 
33 West 42d Street, New York City 
Mrs. Anne U. Stillman 
Chairman of the Board 


H. Phelps Clawson Herbert Mayer 


President Editor 











PANORAMA 
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Swedish Directory of Publica- 
tions Issued 


“Annonstaxan, 1928” is the title of a 
directory published jointly by the Swed- 
ish Newspaper Publishers Association 
and the ahs, Association of Ad- 
vertising Agencies. This book contains 
a list of the existing “authorized’’ 
agencies, nine in number. Following 
this is a list of the cities and towns, 
listed according to provinces, giving the 
population of each province and muni- 
cipality where newspapers are published. 
Details covering all Swedish publications 
classified = = and alphabeti- 
cally and classes are also published. 

American advertising, particularly in 
newspapers, has increased at a rapid 
rate during the past few years in 
Sweden. It is estimated that advertis- 
ing covering American merchandise, 
both direct and indirect, costs some- 
where around 8,000,000 or 9,000,000 
crowns annually. The largest adver- 
tisers are the automobile companies and 
the film trade, followed by many Amer- 
ican specialties. Advertising in Sweden 
from Germany is extremely limited, be- 
ing confined principally to trade papers, 
while British and French advertisements 
relate mostly to whiskies and wines. A 
considerable number of American com- 
panies are engaged in well-conducted 
selling campaigns in Sweden, a very 
important part of which consists of ad- 
vertising according to American prin- 
ciples for the purpose of creating con- 
sumer demand.—From a report to the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce from Stockholm, Sweden. 





A. J. Irvin, Business Manager, 
Tulsa “Tribune” 


Arba J. Irvin has been appointed 
business manager of the Tulsa, Okla., 
Tribune, succeeding Crawford Wheeler, 
who has resigned to join the Seaboard 
National Bank, New York. Mr. Irvin 
was at one time with Glass & Irvin, 
publishers’ represeftatives, and, later, 
was manager of the Chicago office of 
the Kelly-Smith Company, publishers’ 
representative. Most recently he has 
been with the Shrine Magazine as 
Western manager. 





W. J. Doherty with Guenther- 
Law Agency 


William J. Doherty, for several years 
an account executive with the Chicago 
office of Albert Frank & Company, Inc. 
has become a member of the staff ff of 
Rudolph Guenther-Russell Law, Inc., 
at its Chicago office. 





Joseph Schwartz Joins 
Churchill-Hall Agency 


Joseph Schwartz has joined Churchill- 
age ine New York advertising agency, 

harge of production. He formerly 

one. with the production department of 
the National Bellas Hess Company, Inc, 
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SHERMAN & LEBAIR 


Inecorpora 


ADVERTISING 
185 Madison Avenue 


(At 54h Street) 


New York 


AN NOUNCE 
The Dissolution 
of the Corporation 
October 1, 1928 


MR. GEORGE C. MR. HAROLD A. 
SHERMAN LEBAIR 
becomes becomes Vice-President 
President of and a Director of 
GEORGE C. THE PAUL 
SHERMAN CO. CORNELL COMPANY 
INC. NC. 
183 Madison Ave. 28 West 44th St. 


New York New York 
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HE Display Container pictured 

above is lithographed in three 
colors: red, yellow and black to harmonize with 
the red and black labels on the goods and the 
brass cases of the Cleaners. It is but one ex- 
ample of the exceptional quality and striking 
effectiveness of the products we manufacture 
for our thousands of customers. Q We suggest 

that you avail yourself of the skill and experi- 
ence of the Brooks Service Department, 
which will furnish you with ideas, 
dummies and estimates of special 
designs for your product. 


2 


BROOKS BANK NOTE COMPANY 
Springfield, Mass. 
New York Philadelphia Boston 


Lithographed Folding Boxes, Labels, Display 
Containers, Cut-outs, Commercial Stationery 
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National Publishers 
Elect A. C. Pearson 
President 





HE National Publishers Asso- 
ciation held its ninth annual 
meeting at Shawnee-on-Delaware, 
Pa., 


on September 18 and 19. 
Andrew C. 
Pearson, of the 
United -Publish- 
ers Corporation 
and chairman of 
the postal com- 
mittee, was 
elected president 
of the associa- 
tion. He  suc- 
ceeds A. J. Bald- 
win, of the Mc- 
Graw-Hill Pub- 
lishing Com- 
pany, who leaves 
this administra- 
tive office after 
four years of service. 

The following officers were re- 
elected: A. D. Mayo, Crowell Pub- 
lishing Co., first vice-president; P. 
S. Collins, Curtis Publishing Co., 
second vice-president ; F. L. Wurz- 
burg, Condé Nast Publications, 
secretary, and Roger W. Allen, 
Allen Business Papers, Inc., trea- 
surer. 

As members of the board of di- 
rectors, the following’ were elected : 
Ernest F. Eilert, Musical Courier ; 
O. J. Elder, Macfadden Publica- 
tions; S. R. Latshaw, Butterick 
Publishing Co.; Graham Patterson, 
Christian Herald; P. E. Ward, 
The Farm Journal, and T. H. 
White, International Magazine Co. 

There was a lengthy discussion, 
at the meeting, of the conference 
which has been called by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission to consider 
the matter of fraudulent advertis- 
ing in the magazine and newspaper 
field. This conference is scheduled 
to be held at New York on Oc- 
tober 9. 

It was the general opinion of 
those at the meeting that the rec- 
ord of the publishing business over 
a great many years automatically 
commits it to being heartily in sym- 
pathy with any practical sugges- 
tions for increasing the efficiency 





A. C. PEARSON 
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WANTED— 


Sales Executive 
for England 


An American Company, for 
30 years one of the leaders 
in a division of the confec- 
tionery field, needs an ac- 
tive Sales Executive to take 
charge of that work for its 
English subsidiary. 


The applicant must have a 
background of merchandis- 
ing experience, equipping 
him to analyze - markets, 
evolve and execute sales 
plans, and direct a Sales 
Organization of three repre- 
sentatives covering the 
British Isles. 


This individual will receive 
three months’ intensive 
training in the Company’s 
methods in this country be- 
fore departure for his office 
in London. Having proven 
his ability during the train- 
ing period, he will become a 
member of the- Board of 
Directors of the English 
Organization. 


Preference will be given to 
an Englishman who has re- 
ceived training in American 
sales methods. Age—29 to 
35 years. Salary to start: 
* $4,000 per year. Length of 
Assignment: 2 years, or 
more if work is satisfactory. 


Please submit a letter giv- 
ing a complete outline of 
business experience, educa- 
tion, etc. Address “ V,” 
Box 113, c/o Printers’ Ink. 
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of censorship of advertising. This, 
it was felt, is desirable not only for 
the continued protection of the pub- 
lic but also for the overwhelming 
majority of reputable advertisers. 

The discussion stressed the fact 
that responsible publishers have in- 
tensively worked to keep their pub- 
lications clean and that, with this 
record, it is difficult to see what 
more can be done, but if there are 
further suggestions that will prac- 
tically increase the efficiency of 
censorship of advertising, reputable 
publishers will wish to aid in their 
execution. The association will be 
well represented by members who 
have signified their intention of at- 
tending the conference. 

Activities concerning the passage 
by Congress of the bill reducing 
rates on second-class mail were re- 
viewed by Mr. Pearson. The 
award, recently made by the In- 
terstate Commerce. Commission, 
allowing railroads $15,000,000 a 
year additional pay for carrying 
mail with a retroactive award of 
$45,000,000 for back years, to- 
gether with increased compensation 
to postal workers, plus the normal 
deficit, all tend toward a large ex- 
cess of expenditures over revenues 
in postal operations, it was stated. 
Proposals for again revising postal 
rates to make up this deficit will 
likely follow, and Mr. Pearson 
warned the publishers present that 
they should be prepared to oppose 
any changes in rates that would be 
detrimental to the publishing in- 
dustry. 

The association’s annual golf 
tournament was held in the after- 
noons of the two convention days. 
Low net for the 36 holes was a 
tie between Floyd W. Parsons, 
Robbins Publishing Co., and Eu- 
gene Kelley, Musical Courier, 
with 160. Parsons also won low 
net, second day, at 79, with Kelley 
second, at 80. 

L. D. Fernald, assistant general 
manager of the Condé Nast Pub- 
lications, had third low net, 36, 
at 161; and first low net, first day, 
at 76. W. Roy Barnhill, president 
of People’s Home Journal, and 
B. A. Mackinnon, publisher of 
i Plain Talk, tied for fourth low 
i net, 36, at 163, as well as third net, 
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‘‘I’ve just got to make good!” 
—and he has, to the tune of more than $25,000 a year 


I REMEMBER clearly when the 
young fellow said that to me some 
seventeen years ago. And his face 
showed that he was doing a little 
more than merely “uttering words.” 

He had been a letter-carrier in 
a little town of Western Pennsyl- 
vania. Had completed, by mail, an 
advertising course conducted by 
me. I wouldn’t say that his record 
showed brilliancy, but on the whole 
it was impressive. I liked the way 
he got around in his sleepy little 
town and coaxed some of the busi- 
ness men into allowing him to 
work up more effective plans and 
copy for them. That showed re- 
sourcefulness and sales ability as 
well as advertising sense. This 
spare-hour work brought him a 
little cash and some very interest- 
ing experiences. Most young men, 
by the way, are not willing to 
acquire their experience by this 
gradual method. They want to be 
“jumped” at once into some other 
job in a big city, or they want 
some one to explain a magic meth- 
od of acquiring hard experience 
quickly, easily, painlessly. 

I was so impressed with the 
young letter-carrier that I hired 
him. After a year with me as a 
general helper, I suggested him as 
“a good find” to one of the largest 
advertising agencies. 

He has remained with the same 
employer, worked hard and intel- 
ligently, become an executive. Re- 
cently I learned that his salary is 
now well in excess of $25,000. I 
remove my hat to that kind of a 
young man and I rejoice that it 
was my great privilege to help 
him. Not that he owes his unusual 
success to me—for he doesn’t. I 
just put his feet into the right 
paths; gave him a sound founda- 
tion. He owes his success mainly 
to his own earnest and persistent 
effort—to the spirit that he showed 
the day we said “good-bye” and he 
departed for his new job with the 
big advertising agency. I had said 
I hoped and believed he would 


make good. He replied: “This is 
my great chance. I’ve just got to 
make good.” 

I wish I were free to give his 
name and present connection. I am 
hardly at liberty to do that. Burt 
this sketch is as accurate as I can 
make it. Two other young men 
and one young woman who used 
spare hours under my direction 
have had profitable employment 
with this same prominent and pros- 
perous advertising agency. 

I am relating these facts because 
I want to find, among the readers 
of Printers’ INK and among ac- 
quaintances of those readers, about 
one hundred more young men and 
women of sound qualifications im- 
bued with the spirit of “I’ve just 
got to make good.” I want them 
as subscribers to my Coaching Ser- 
vice in Advertising, Selling and 
Business Writing—a course that is 
far superior in value to anything 
I have offered in my past educa- 
tional experience. Its make-up re- 
flects ripe experience in advertising 
and selling work and the every-day 
hard practice of an advertising 
agent who is called on to help in 
almost every sort of promotional 
undertaking from making a trade 
study or designing a package to 
writing a sales manual, creating a 
plan for finding and training sales- 
men, marketing an industrial prod- 
uct or editing a house organ. The 
Service is given by mail, covers a 
period of twenty months, and calls 
for the use of only a reasonable 
part of the subscriber’s spare hours. 

There’s no coupon to this adver- 
tisement! If you are the type of 
man or woman I am seeking, you 
will be glad to write frankly, re- 
ceive my prospectus and get my 
friendly counsel on your program. 


PolonS Hath 


. ge 
Member, American Association of Advertising 
Agencies and Authors’ League of America 
Box 625, Easton, Pa. 
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‘-PARTNERS 
WANTED 


“A 4-A Agency seeks two 
account executives, who 
will be taken in as part- 
ners. 


These men should be 
Christians old enough to 
‘have real experience and 
woung enough to grasp 
new ideas and with con- 
‘fidence in their ability to 
produce immediate busi- 
ness. 


This agency has a unique 
sales plan and is going 
ahead very fast. A con- 
-nection here may appeal 
to men who have been 
connected with larger 
agencies but who now 
desire to make a per- 
manent place for them- 
selves in a smaller but 
very active organization. 
No investment necessary. 


Address “Y,” Box 117, 
Printers’ Ink, giving 
complete details. Ap- 
pointments will be made 


promptly. 
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first 18, with Kelley, at 79, and 
third low net, second day, at 8&4. 

After the adjustment of ties and 
elimination of duplications, cups 
and other prizes were awarded as 
follows: 


Swetland Cup, 36 holes low net: 
Floyd W. Parsons. 

rowell Cup, 18 holes, first day, low 
net: L. D. Fernald. 

McGraw-Hill Cup, 18 holes, second 
day, low net: Eugene Kelley. 

Curtis Cup, 36 holes, second low net: 
W. Roy Barnhill. 

18 holes, first day, second low net: 
Marvin Pierce, McCall’s Magazine, 78. 

18 holes, second day, — low net: 
R. B. Luchars, Machinery, 83. 

36 holes, third low net: B A. McKin- 
non, Plain 

18 holés, first day, third low net: 
Alexander Graham, Pictorial Review, 80. 

18 holes, second day, third low net: 
J. B. Wyckoff, Nation’s Business, 85. 

Blind 5 ik Arthur S. Moore, In- 
ternational azine Company. 

Driving Contest: William. B. Warner, 
McCail’s Magazine. 

Guest Contest: Tom Jones, Periodical 
Publishers Service Bureau, net 81 


Heads New York Publishers 
Advertising Department 


Milton R. Miller, of the Batavia 
News, was elected president of the 
Advertising Department of the New 
York State Publishers at its recent an- 
nual meeting at Ithaca. John C. Calk- 
ins, Elmira Star-Gazette, was made 
vice-president, and R. C. Harris, Buf- 
falo Courier-Express, secretary-treasurer. 

G. Speidell, Mt. Vernon Argus, 
oO. W. Bunting, Jamestown Post, Lou 
iiehering, Ithaca Journal-News, and 
Miss . M. Emo, Hornell Tribune- 
Times, were elected to the board of 
directors. 

At the meeting various plans were 
discussed for expanding ee | program of 
the Advertising Bureaa and also for an 
advertising campaign designed to sell 
the New York State market. 


New Accounts with Los An- 
geles Agency 


The Cinagro Laboratories, Los Angeles, 
manufacturers of emulsified castor oil, 
have : ry the Philip J. Meany Com- 
pany, Angeles advertising agency, to 
direct their advertising account. A test 
campaign is being run in Riverside and 
San Bernardino newspapers, and it is 
planned, later, to extend the campaign 
over the Pacific Coast. 

The Ace Hi Coffee Company, Los 
Angeles, has aced its advertising 
account with the Meany agency. News 
peptre in the San Francisco Bay district 

e being used. 











Leaves Peters Company 

W. J. Hencke has resigned as ad- 
vertising manager of the Peters Com- 
pany, St. Louis clothing manufacturer, 
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S the Bellwether 
a Will o’ the Wisp? 


**Sure. It’s a great product. We’ve 
got distribution in Altman’s and 
Wanamaker’s and Marshall Field’s. 
All the big stores.” 


It is at this point that the sales- 
man gets out his order blank and 
presents the fountain pen to the 
prospect. He has used the bellwether 
sales argument to knock ’em dead. 


J. K. MacNeill, sales manager, 
Hewes & Potter, Inc., sings a sour 
note in the general anthem of praise 
that has been used to glorify the 
bellwether. He feels that a great 
deal of time and effort is spent in 
getting into bellwether stores that 
might more profitably be spent on 
other types of distribution. 


Far be it from us to suggest that 
Mr. MacNeill is, as the saying goes, 
100 per cent right. We do suggest, 
however, that you'll enjoy and prob- 
ably profit by his article 











“Shall 
Country-wide Distribution 
Be Built Around 
Bellwether Stores?” 


You'll find it on page 29 of the 
October issue 


Printers’ Ink Monthly 
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In the acquisition 
wae of the Calumet 


Baking Powder 


“ Calumet” Company by the 
Worth Postum Company, 
$32,000,000 Inc., announced 
last week, we 


seem to see more evidence of the 
truth of an ancient saying brought 
to life by Marco Morrow, assistant 
publisher of the Capper Publica- 
tions, and mentioned in this depart- 
ment a few weeks ago. The say- 
ing is this: 

It pays to advertise. 

Warren Wright, president of the 
Calumet organization, tells us that 
the deal whereby his company’s 
capital stock is taken over by 
Postum involves some $32,000,000. 

What is it around the Calumet 
premises that is worth that much 
money? We do not know the 
value of the buildings and splendid 
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mechanical equipment owned by 
Calumet; but it is safe to say that 
for $32,000,000 the plant could be 
duplicated many times. 

Moreover, there is no particular 
mystery about the company’s prod- 
uct. Baking powder being after 
all only baking powder, Calumet 
has no exclusive rights to its pro- 
duction. Any chemist can find out 
the ingredients of the powder if 
he does not know them already, 
and any manufacturer who is brave 
enough to enter into the baking 
powder business can make it. 

But, while he could produce a 
powder probably every bit as good 
as the Calumet brand, he could not 
call it by that name. If we at- 
tempt to reason the thing through 
any further some discerning per- 
son is sure to say that Postum 
bought, not a baking powder for- 
mula which it could have made 
for itself, but a name. He would 
be right; this is exactly what hap- 
pened. 

Presumably most of those who 
are reading this editorial are won- 
dering by this time why we use 
so much care in proving the per- 
fectly obvious. We will admit 
that even the primary class of ad- 
vertising—if there is such a class 
—would say offhand, and correctly, 
that Postum had bought a name 
rather than a formula. But it pays 
to get down to fundamentals once 
in a while and rehearse together 
the articles of merchandising faith 
which we all know or ought to 
know—lest we forget or neglect. 
Mr. Morrow would have a wide- 
spread revival of the good old- 
fashioned saying, “It pays to ad- 
vertise.” Mr. Wright, for one at 
least, probably would not object, 
for it was advertising that turned 
an ordinary baking powder for- 
mula into a name worth $32,000,000. 





Play Fair, Most ea pres- 

ent unhappiness 
Gentlemen! at the hands of 
the Federal Trade Commission, 


the electric light and power indus- 
try undeniably brought upon itself. 
It is heartless, no doubt, on the 
part of the Commission to drag 
forth into the unsympathetic day- 
light so many charmingly naive 
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little schemes of amateur and pro- 
fessional “public relations experts” 
to win the love of the public with- 
out either earning or paying for 
it. But such is the fate of any in- 
dustry which fails in its grip on 
realities; and this one also might 
as well take its medicine. 

Still, even public utility men are 
human. Human, indeed, in that 
very vanity and facile optimism 
which caused them to invest at so 
high a rate in so much futile 
oratory and empty argumentation. 
And being human, they are also 
entitled to a square deal. 

A square deal, at the hands of 
some of the reporters so gleefully 
writing of their embarrassments, 
is precisely what they are not 
quite getting. Just because the 
public utilities and their manage- 
ment form something of a political 
issue just now, there is all the 
more reason for keeping the rec- 
ord straight. And when the news 
headlines and the stories under 
them distort even legitimate and 
praiseworthy activities into some- 
thing discreditable or sinister, the 
record is not being kept straight. 

Here, for example, a headline 
says, “$25,000 to College Head.” 
But the context makes it evident 
that this sum was neither more 
nor less than an agreed-upon pay- 
ment by the National Electric 
Light Association to the School 
of Commerce of Northwestern 
University, to defray the cost of a 
research program undertaken by 
that institution. 

Now this sort of co-operation 
between an educational institution 
and the association representing 
some particular industry is neither 
unusual nor discreditable. On the 
contrary, many such undertakings 
have been hailed by observers as 
a most promising development, 
both as manifestations of com- 
mendable enterprise and idealism 
on the part of the industry, and 
as displays of a progressive spirit 
and an interest in the realities of 
American life on the part of the 
university concerned. 

Then again, the fact that the 
National Electric Light Associa- 
tion has been spending $100,000 
annually in advertising is held up 
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to view as though it were in some 
fashion a sinister phenomenon. 
For this to be done in the columns 
of a newspaper which derives the 
major portiop of its income from 
advertising, is a little peculiar. But 
that may pass. 

The main point is that this 
$100,000 fund represents what we 
believe ta be one of the most 
praiseworthy activities of the Na- 
tional Electric Light Association 
—its co-operative effort to pro- 
mote the extension of electric. ser- 
vice to the rural districts of the 
country. It is thoroughly legiti- 
mate trade-extension work, pre- 
cisely like that carried on by a 
score of other trade associations, 
on a much larger scale. If this 
$100,000 fund is suspected, what are 
we to think of the $500,000 an- 
nually invested by more than one 
of the other big associations—of 
the programs of the paint, the 
soap, the lumber industries, to 
name but a few? 

Our own criticism of the pub- 
lic utilities has always been, not 
that they have been too eager in 
their efforts to improve by re- 
search, by advertising and promo- 
tional work, but that they have 
been too complacent. To attempt 
to twist such signs of commend- 
able enterprise as they have shown, 
into ground for further suspicion 
of them, seems to us not only un- 
fair. but unwise—in fact, dis- 
tinctly against public policy. 


A Prediction Seven years ago 


—in the issue of 
Comes True August 4, 1921— 
Printers’ INK remarked in an 
editorial: “...it would not be 
surprising to see the manufac- 
turers of related products getting 
together in the future and conduct- 
ing some kind of joint campaign 
in which each product would be 
featured in the same advertisement 
on equal terms. Probably the day 
will come when the advertiser of 
one article will find a way to in- 
duce the makers of related articles 
to come in and share the expense 
of advertising all the articles to- 
gether.” 

Today, in the current periodi- 
cals, there are several examples 
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of this sort of co-operative adver- 
tising. For instance, the Showers 
Brothers Co. is taking full-page 
space to advertise the Showers’- 
Crosley Radio Ensemble. This en- 
semble consists of a*Showers cabi- 
net, a Crosley radio set and 
speaker, a bench, and a console 
mirror to match. The copy men- 
tions that any of the items may 
be bought separately. 

Then there is a full-page adver- 
tisement bearing the signature of 
the Rugby Knitting Mills, Inc., 
which devotes just about as much 
space to Fleisher XXX Yarn as it 
does to Rugby sweaters, the spe- 
cific product of the Rugby Knit- 
ting Mills. “Rugby Sweaters are 
styled of Fleisher XXX Yarn and 
carry the Fleisher Guarantee Tag” 
reads the headline. This is fol- 
lowed by a paragraph pointing out 
the special features of Rugby 
sweaters and then a paragraph on 
Fleisher XXX Yarn. 

A manufacturer of stainless 
steel has run several advertise- 
ments playing up individual cutlery 
manufacturers who make cutlery 
using this stainless steel. A soap 
manufacturer has co-operated with 
a number of garment makers in 
joint advertising of this type. And 
there have been others. 

We don’t know exactly what 
constitutes a trend and therefore 
we cannot say whether there is a 
trend in this direction. However, 
there is no doubt that the plan is 
being used to a larger extent this 
year than ever before and we have 
every confidence that joint adver- 
tising of related products, because 
it is an entirely sound .policy, will 
continue to expand. 


An Excellent A bulletin re- 


cently issued by 
— the Association of 


National Adver- 
tisers brings up a subject that for 
many years has been a source of 
considerable annoyance and trouble 
for advertisers who use color. We 
refer to the fact that it has not been 
possible to get the same color used 
for the same advertisement in a 
number of periodicals. This situ- 
ation has not only been a time 
consumer but it also has been a 
money-waster. 
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The bulletin of the Association 


-of National Advertisers which we 


have mentioned gives a quick and 
intelligent picture of the work that 
has been done within the last few 
years to change this situation. 
Standardization of colors used in 
four-color printing processes is very 
much on its way to being a reality. 
There is still much work and teach- 
ing to be done, but the biggest 
part of the job is now an accom- 
plished fact. 

For what has been done a num- 
ber of trade associations deserve 
credit. Foremost among them are 
the Association of National Adver- 
tisers, the American Association of 
Advertising Agencies, the Ameri- 
can Photo Engravers Association 
and the American Institute of 
Graphic Arts. 





Lack of Analysis a Drawback 
to Community Advertising 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
Witmincton, Det., Serr. 21, 1928. 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

In your September 13, 1928. issue you 
carry an article by Don E. Mowry, 
“Analysis Essential in Community Ad- 
vertising.”” 

I think Mr. Mowry is quite correct 
and one of the drawbacks in community 
advertising is the inability to definitely 
trace results. 

More important than this, however, 
should be, as Mr. Mowry points out, 
a thorough analysis of the community 
being advertised and the objectives that 
are desired 

Mr. Mowry’s article is good. Can we 
have some more of it and he be per- 
suaded to outline his views on methods 
of tabulating results? 

GerrisH Gassaway, 
anager. 





Made Advertising Manager, 
Aluminum Goods Mfg. Co. 


Charles L. Sutter, for a number of 
years assistant odvertising manager of 
the Aluminum Goods anufacturing 
Company, Manitowoc, Wis., has been 
made advertising manager, succeeding 
A. A. Gerpheide, resigned. W. H. 
Watson is now assistant 
manager. 


New York Printers to Hold 
Fall Dinner 


The New York Emplo oying Printers 
Association, Inc., will hold its first fall 
dinner on September 26 at the Hotel 
Astor. John Clyde Oswald, managin 
director, will give an illustrated tal 

on “The Recent Printers’ Pilgrimage to 
Europe.” 


advertising 
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Now 1s the time to consider your 


advertising plans for 1929 


Upon your request, one of the princi- 
pals of this advertising agency, whose 
specialized knowledge and experience 
best equip him for the service, will 
communicate with you by way of 
preliminary to a thorough investiga- 
tion of your needs. In accordance 
with the situation as developed in the 
investigation, we will then give you a 
general outline of our findings 
together with a summary of our con- 
clusions regarding procedure. For this 
service, precedent to the preparation 
of plans, we make no‘charge. Corres- 
pondence from advertisers and those 
contemplating advertising is invited. 


>) 


McJUNKIN ADVERTISING COMPANY 


DOMINANT IDEA ADVERTISING 
228 NORTH LASALLE STREET AT WACKER DRIVE 
CHICAGO 








Advertising Club News 


R. S. Lowell Wins New York 


Agency Tennis Tournament 


Editorial Group to Apply for 
I. A. A. Membership 


The National Editorial Association is 
pianains to make application for mem- 
ership as a department of the Inter- 
national Advertising Association. Mem- 
bership of the editorial group includes 
more than 5,000 publishers of newspapers 
in smaller towns and cities. 

Decision to affiliate with the Inter- 
national association was made at the 
annual meeting of the publishers which 


was held recently at St. Paul, Minn., 
where headquarters are located. Erwin 
Funk, Rogers, Ark., president, with the 


co-operation of H. otaling, executive 
secretary, has appointed the following 
committee to take up the matter of affili- 
ation: W. W. Loomis, president, Illinois 
Press Association, and publisher of 
the La Grange, IIl., Citizen; C. M. 
Richards, publisher, Toledo, Iowa, Chron- 
ticle; John L. Meyer, editor, National 
Printer-Journalist; Grant L. Caswell, 
Des Moines, and C. A. Baumgart, man- 
ager of Country Newspaper Advertising, 
Des Moines. 
* * 


Poor Richard Club Sponsors 
“Direct Mail” Days 

At its noon luncheon meeting held 
last week, the Poor Richard Club of 
Philadelphia was host to the officers and 
the board of governors of the Direct 
Mail Advertising Association, which will 
hold its convention at Philadelphia on 
October 17, 18 and 19. Over 200 mem- 
bers and guests were present, including 
a delegation from the Philadelphia Club 
of Advertising Women. The speaker of 
the meeting was Homer J. Buckley, 
president of the Direct Mail association. 

This luncheon is one of a series of 
“Direct Mail” Days being conducted by 
the Poor Richard Ciub convention com- 
mittee. Recently a_ delegation visited 
the Baltimore Advertising Club, while on 
September 26, a similar ‘Direct Mail” 
meeting will be held before the direct 
mail Rg departmental of the 
New York Advertising Club. Charles W. 
Collier will address the Pittsburgh Ad- 
vertising Club on the convention on 


September 28. 
* * 


R. M. Eastman Heads Boston 
Legion Post 


Ralph M. Eastman, assistant _vice- 
president of the State Street Trust 
Company, Boston, has been elected 


commander of the Crosscup- patron rom 
of the American Legion, co: sepoeed 
win 


Boston advertising men. 
Leason, Allen . Woods, Jr., = 
Gabriel M. Stern were made vice-com- 
manders. 

The following officers were also 


elected: Adjutant, A hg S. Brown; 
chaplain, John U. — finance officer, 
Tohn Briggs, Jr.; istorian, Henr 
Pragoff; sergeant-at-arms, Edwin 
son , = publisher of “Waif,” H. I. 
us! 





Richard S. Lowell, of Williams & 
Saylor, Inc., won the first New York 
Advertising Agencies Athletic Association 
tennis tournament, held recently at the 
Hamilton tennis courts, of that city. He 
defeated Donald M. Lay, of The Lay 
Company, Inc., by the score of 6-4, 7-5, 
6-2. Harry Payne and Fred B. Man- 
chee, both of Batten, Barton, Durstine 
& Osborn, defeated Everett Englert and 
Paul R. Barnes of the H. K. McCann 
Company, in the doubles with a score 
of 6-1, 6-0, 

The ‘singles cup is donated by Rodney 

Boone and the doubles cup by H. A. 
Antrim, both of which have to be won on 
the three- -leg basis. Entries from seven- 
teen agencies ‘participated in the tourna- 
ment. 

* * * 


New England Clubs to Meet 
at Hartford 


The annual convention of the First 
District of the International Advertising 
Association, which includes the States ot 
Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, Mas- 
sachusetts and Connecticut, will be heid 
at Hartford, Conn., on October 7 and 8. 
Joe Mitchell Chapple, editor of the 
National Magazine, will give the prin- 
cipal address at the New ee viand dinner. 
At the busiress session on October 8, 
there will be a demonstration research 
investigation of some product, an adver- 
tising question box, and a series of 
three minute speeches on “How I Would 
Advertise If I Were A »”. Willard 
B. Rogers is general chairman of the 
convention. 





* * * 
Cleveland Club Charts Ohio 
Airports 
The aviation committee of the Cleve- 
land Advertising Club has just com- 
pleted a list of airports in Ohio. This 
list has been compiled for the con- 
venience of commercial fliers and busi- 
ness men who contemplate trips in that 


State. 
* * * 


Wins Milwaukee Club Golf 


Tournament 
Delmore Faber, chairman of the golf 
committee for the Milwaukee Advertis- 
ing Club, retained the golf champion- 
ship of the club in the finals of the 
title tournament which was held last 


week. 
oO. 


Sydney Walton Heads Thirty 
Club of London, Eng. 


Sydney Walton has been elected 
president of ‘ar Thirty Club of Lon- 


don, Eng. Akerman was made 
vice-president, W. M. Teasdale, honor- 
able treasurer, and H. G, Saward, 


honorable secretary. 
182 
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New York State Publishers 
Hold Fall Meeting 


A proposed amendment to the State 
advertising law, by which advertisers 
will be further restrained from fraudu- 
lent forms of advertising, was endorsed 
by the New York State Publishers’ As- 
sociation at its annual fall meeting held 
last week at the Westchester-Biltmore 
Country Club at Rye, N. Y. 
Finneran, classified advertising manager, 
New York Times, discussed the pro- 
posed amendment, which would compel 
certain advertisers to sell goods as 
dealers and to refrain from giving the 
impression in their advertising that they 
were private individuals. 

_The first day of the meeting was 
given over to an executive meeting in 
the morning and, in the afternoon, to 
a discussion of the libel laws of New 
York State and to the Empire State 
School of Printing and the Empire State 
School of Engraving, both at Ithaca, 
which are supported by the association. 
Among those speaking on the Empire 
State , Bm = were Jerome D. Barnum, 
pubiisher of the Syracuse Post-Standard 
and chairman of the meeting, Frank 
Gannett, head of the Gannett News- 
papers and Lester Jones, executive 
secretary of the New York City Pub- 
lishers’ Association, all of whom recom- 
mended that courses of the schools be 
enlarged to include work in advertising 
typography, copy writing and layout 
and the selling of advertising. 

James O’Shaughnessy, former execu- 
tive secretary of the American Associ- 
ation of Advertising Agencies, spoke at 
the dinner held the evening of the first 
day, describing the trend of national 
advertising in newspapers. The retail 
advertising was 


man’s viewpoint on tisi 
presented by Philip Le Boutillier, pres- 
ident of Best & Company, New York, 


and president of the Retail Dry Goods 
Association. 

The morning of the second day was 
devoted to the regular Associated Press 
meeting of the State publishers. 

Representatives of the Publishers’ As- 
sociation of New York City also at- 
tended the meeting. 


Engineering Advertisers Re- 


sume Meetings 


The first autumn meeting of the 
Engineering Advertisers’ Association of 
Chicago was held September 10, with 
. A. Emmons, president of the group, 
presiding. The talk of the evening, 
iven by R. O. Eastman, of Eastman, 
nc., Cleveland, was on the practice of 
market research. 


Canaday Cooler Company Ap- 
points Lawrence Fertig 


The Canaday Cooler Company, New 
York, which teagan electric coolers to 
office buildings throughout the country, 
has appointed The Lawrence Fertig 
Company, Inc., New York advertising 
agency, to direct its advertising ac- 
count. Newspapers and direct mail 
will be used, 
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Audit Bureau Adopts New 
“Morning” “Evening” Ruling 


Newspapers published between 6 A. M. 
and 9 P.M. are classed as evening 
papers while those published between 
6 P. M. and 9 A. M. are to be ter 
morning gogere. This is according to 
a new ruling submitted to members of 
the Audit Sanne of Circulations and 
adopted by a vote of 442 to 89. Voting 
was participated in by members of the 
newspaper, advertiser and advertising 
agency divisions of the Bureau. 

Present practice is to consider 9 A. M. 
to 9 P.M. as evening papers and from 
9 P.M. to 9 A.M. as morning papers. 
In a digest prepared by the Bureau it 
is explained that: 

A morning paper which has no edition 
oing to press earlier than 6 P. M. nor 
ater than 9 A.M. is not affected by 
the new ruling. If it has an edition 
or editions outside these hours, less than 
2 per cent of the total production, it is 
still unaffected by the rule 

An evening paper which has no edi- 
tion going to press earlier than 6 A. M. 
nor later than 9 P.M. similarly is not 
affected. : 

Where a morning or evening news- 
paper has most of its production be- 
tween the specified hours but has more 
than 2 per cent outside of those hours, 
a change in the A. B. C. form used is 
made in order to show the press times 
of the earliest and latest editions. 


Advertising Specialty Group 
to Meet 


_ The annual convention of the Adver- 
tising Specialty Association will be 
held at Chicago on October 1, 2, 3 and 
4. As this is the twenty-fifth annual 
convention of the Association, special 
plans have been laid in commemoration 
of its silver anniversary year. The 
program for the four days will include 
both departmental and general sessions. 

At the Silver Anniversary banquet, 
on October 3, Merle Thorpe, editor of 
Nation’s Business, will deliver the 
principal address. Other talks on the 
program include “The Game of Busi- 
ness,” by Dr. T. G. Soares, University 
of Chicago, and “What About the Thir- 
teenth endar Month?” by illiam 
D. Cochrane, Thomas D. Murphy Com- 


pany, Red Oak, Ia. One day will be 
given over to the subject of sales 
promotion. The advisability of estab- 


lishing a credit bureau will also be dis- 
cussed, according to J. B. rroll, 
president of the Association. 


Robert Herman to Leave AIl- 
bert Frank Agency 


Robert Herman has resigned as vice- 
resident of Albert Frank & Company, 
ew York advertising agency. His 
resignation is to take effect October 1. 
Mr. Herman has been associated with 
this agency for more than eleven years, 
during the last six of which he 
been vice-president. 











The Little 





Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


URING a recent talk, Dr. Ar- 

thur J. Cramp, of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, asserted 
that the advertisements of patent 
medicine manufacturers are making 
this country a “nation of hypo- 
chondriacs.” He then went on 
to say that doctors are frequently 
charged with selfish motives in their 
unrelenting attacks on patent medi- 
cines. This charge, he claims, is 
unfounded. As a matter of fact, 
he said: “If the trade in secret 
remedies were destroyed tomorrow, 
the doctor would be hard hit finan- 
cially, since their advertising is his 
greatest single business getter. Of 
100 persons who read, say, a kid- 
ney pill advertisement and are 
frightened into the belief that a 
pain in the back means kidney dis- 
ease, more than half of them will 
go to their family physician, rather 
than to the drug counter.” 

What the Schoolmaster cannot 
understand is why the American 
Medical Association should permit 
the patent medicine manufacturers 
to act as “business getters” for 
doctors. If there are actually hun- 
dreds of thousands of people in 
this country who ought to visit 
doctors and who do so only be- 
cause they are frightened into ac- 
tion by patent medicine advertising, 
why should not the American 
Medical Association undertake a 
campaign of advertising that would 
induce people to see their doctors 
at regular intervals? Such adver- 
tising would accomplish vastly 
more than the ineffectual stabs 
which the association occasionally 
makes at the patent medicine pro- 
ducer. 

i 2 

The Class has had its attention 
directed dozens of times to the 
astounding errors committed by 
American advertisers in their for- 
eign campaigns. To this list of 
capital mistakes may be added one 
just reported by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
In this instance, an American auto- 
mobile manufacturer gave consid- 





erable prominence in his copy to 
the fact that his car performed 
particularly well in cold weather. 
The temperature in the country 
where this copy appeared rarely 
falls below 75 degrees, and more 
often it ranges around 110 in the 
shade. 
SS 

While on this subject of errors, 
the Schoolmaster might also call 
the attention of the Class to a 
radio advertisement occupying a 
double-page spread in colors. It 
was a beautiful looking piece of 
copy, but it failed to tell whether 
the set was battery or electrically 
operated. When the advertisement 
was shown to a member of the 
firm referred to he confessed that 
neither he nor anyone else in the 
organization had noticed the omis- 
sion until after the advertisement 
had appeared. | 


. 
_ At last the coal industry is turn- 
ing to modern’ merchandising 


methods. This fall will undoubtedly 
witness the introduction of a num- 
ber of selling plans -in this field 
that have been common elsewhere 
but which represent a real depar- 
ture for the coal distributors. One 
of these new plans will be an adap- 
tation of the instalment scheme. 
It is hoped that the instalment 
plan will induce more people to 
place orders early for their full 
season’s needs and overcome hand- 
to-mouth buying. The School- 
master has a notion that what the 
coal industry does during the next 
several years will be an interest- 
ing demonstration of how ideas 
used in one industry may be suc- 
cessfully adapted by another. 
* 


J. M. Fly, president of the Fly & 
Hobson Company, chain-store oper- 
ator, points out to the School- 
master, in a recent letter, that 
chains in all fields throughout the 
country have a $12,000,000,000 an- 
nual volume with 140,000 stores, 
against $30,000,000,000 done by 
800,000 independent stores. In 
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Giant 
in the Making 


Even before the ground 
had been broken, Senator 
Wm. H. Reynolds called 
in a committee of exper- 
ienced building owners 
and managers to review 
plans and make recom- 
mendations for the Rey- 
nolds Building which will 
be the tallest office build- 
ing in the world. Such 
prominent building man- 
agers as Earle Schultz, 
D. McGwinn, W. E. 
Malm, D. S. Kiskadden, 
J. Clydesdale Cushman 
and Lee Thompson Smith 
conferred with the owner 
and architects on every 
point of construction and 
equipment. 

These important execu- 
tives can either recom- 
mend or reject the use of 
your product for con- 
structing and maintaining 
office, loft and apartment 
buildings. Sell them on 
the merits of your prod- 
uct through their business 

The Reynolds Building, New York paper, BUILDINGS AND 
William van Alen, Architect BUILDING MANAGE- 
Cushma1 & Wakefield, Managing Agents MENT. 


Send for a Copy of our Synopsis 


BUILDINGS AnD 
' BUILDING MANAGEMENT 


PORTER-LANGTRY CO., Publishers 
Member 4.B.0. 139 NORTH CLARK ST., CHICAGO Membe A. B. P. 
Bastern Offies: 100 Bost 44nd 8t., New York City 
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General 
Manager 


Now well connected, 
seeks more room. En- 
gineer 4 f profession, 
manager by choice, the 
doer type, who has an 
impressive record in re- 
organizing and a 
ing vital corporate prob- 
lems in development, 
factory, administration, 
finance and sales. Has 
leadership, adaptability, 
health and kinetic en- 
ergy. Gentile and in the 
forty zone. 


Address **K,’’ Box 99 
Printers’ Ink 








Assistant to 
Advertising 
Manager 


a: manufac- 


turer and national adver- 


tiser has opening for an 
assistant to the advertis- 
ing manager. College 
graduate with previous 
experience, not over 
thirty-five years of age. 
Must be capable copy 
writer. Reply by letter 
giving complete infor- 
mation as to experience 
and compensation 


expected. Box 22, P. I. 
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other words, although there are 
almost six times as many inde- 
pendent stores, they do only two 
and one-half times as much busi- 
ness as the chains. 


* * * 


Members of the Class will not 
have to search very far back in 
their memories to recall the old- 
fashioned dealer-imprint catalog. 
How beautiful it was with its 
three or four-color cover and the 
manufacturer’s name in letters at 
least two inches in height. But, 
as the manufacturer so proudly 
and vociferously pointed out, it was 
really the dealer’s catalog—and to 
prove it to the dealer he was wont 
to indicate the once blank space 
which had been filled in with the 
dealer’s own name, placed there as 
though by the hand of a none too 
bright office boy wielding a rubber 
stamp. 

Such so-called dealer literature 
was no credit to the manufacturer 
and it was small wonder that the 
average retailer preferred to dump 
such catalogs into his waste-basket 
rather than have them go out to 
his customers. 

There has been a decided and 
gratifying swing away from this 
type of material. Manufacturers 
have realized that true dealer lit- 
erature gives the retailer much bet- 
ter than an even break. To be 
sure, there are plenty of adver- 
tisers who still cling to the old 
ways, but our most progressive 
manufacturers of today are mak- 
ing decided efforts to make their 
dealer catalogs and folders truly 
represent the dealer. 

One of the best dealerized cat- 
logs the Schoolmaster has seen is 
now being sent out by the Radio 
Corporation of America. The 
Class should be interested not only 
in its format but in the company’s 
policy of distribution. 

The catalog has a three-color 
cover—black, red and gold. As 
an integral part of the front cover 
design is a panel on which the 
dealer can put his name or a photo- 
graph of his store. The back cover 
has a larger panel on which there 
is. room for plenty of copy. 

Inside are a number of excellent 





‘Color ‘pictures of the present 
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Was 


Sherman 


Wrong? 


The Sherman act was written to take care of 
business conditions as they were in the gay 
nineties. Along with other things, times have 
changed since Congress passed the act. 


Its authors assumed that business stands 
still. Happily it doesn’t. Therefore, so far as 
1928 is concerned, Sherman was wrong. 

What, then, is the duty of the Federal Goy- 
ernment toward business? It is a question that 
has been answered in a great many different 
ways, depending often on the color of the poli- 
tical views of the answerer. 

James R. Rand, Jr., Chairman, Remington 
Rand Incorporated, has written an unusual and 
thoughtful article, ‘‘Compulsory Profits’, in 
which he discusses the question in its many 
phases and shows how the Sherman and Clayton 
acts apply to business today. 

The theme of this article is that ‘‘the chief 
problem now before the Federal Government 
in the matter of protecting public interest 
in business lies in keeping profits 
stabilized so that there will be no 
This article] nation-wide disturbance of the flow 
appears on of dividends.”’ 
page 31 of the This is, frankly, an article for 

economists—the kind of economists 

4 ctober who sit behind desks and actively 
ssue direct business. You, as an econo- 
of mist, therefore, will want to read it. 


Printers’ Ink Monthly 
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A VERY 
PROMISING 
MAGAZINE 
FOR SALE 


The publishers of a 
New York weekly of 
substantial paid circu- 
lation and of recog- 
nized merit, with a 
firm foundation upon 
which a highly suc- 
cessful magazine may 
be developed, are dis- 
posed to offer it for 
sale because of other 
important interests. 


Address A. B. C., Box 
114, c/o Printers’ Ink. 














A 
Real 


Visualizer 


cART “DIRECTOR 


§ Eighteen years experience Art 
Director. 

§ Unusually fertile in creative 
ideas. 

§ Artist of recognition. 

§ A keen, logical, analytical mind. 

§ Unusually valuable background 
in knowledge of printing pro- 
cesses, engraving and typog- 
raphy. 





“T LM”, Box 77, P.L, N. Y. 
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R. C. A. line. Both the inside 
front and back covers, however, 
are kept open for dealer copy. 

According to an official of the 
company with whom the School- 
master talked, these catalogs are 
not sent to the dealer for his own 
imprint. Instead, all the dealer 
copy is printed by the company 
itself. 

“In this way only,” said the offi- 
cial, “can we be sure that the 
typography will be in harmony 
with the rest of the book. It is 
obvious that the whole effect of 
the catalog could be spoiled by a 
cheap, shoddy printing job. There- 
fore we insist on doing the print- 
ing ourselves. We furnish the 
dealer with a copy sheet on which 
are printed a number of suggested 
advertising messages. He is not 
limited to these, however. We will 
print any message he desires so 
long as he does not mention com- 
peting products. Of course we 
are willing to let him talk about 
the fact that he deals in pianos or 
other merchandise so long as it 
does not compete with our line.” 

The Schoolmaster believes that 
this is the correct policy to follow 
in getting out dealerized sales lit- 
erature. The samples of the 
R. C. A. catalog which he has 
seen are truly beautiful and none 
of the effect is lost because of the 
dealer’s message. Rather the effect 
is heightened because that mes- 
sage, printed as it is in type that 
harmonizes with the rest of the 
book, gives the catalog the double 
value of the Radio Corporation’s 
and the dealer's | recommendation. 

* 


The Schoolmaster has been ac- 
quainted with the fact that owners 
of retail stores which sell quality 
furniture have for some years been 
endeavoring to find ways and 
means to bring women into their 
stores without resorting to the 
more or less flamboyant tactics of 
their low-quality competitors. 

The owner of a highly successful 
quality furniture store in a large 
suburb near New York with whom 
the Schoolmaster has on a number 
of occasions discussed this subject 
thinks he now has the answer. 

He proposes to turn the greater 
part of the first floor of his at- 
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Wanted 


General Manager 
of Sales 


The leading manufacturer of its particu- 
lar line, doing a national business, has an 
opening for a general manager of sales. 


Above all he must be an analyst, a leader 
and an organizer. The ability to analyze 
and direct salesmen is more important 
than personal selling ability. 


The applicant should not be less than 35 
years of age, should have had at least 
three years’ experience directing an 
organization of at least 50 salesmen, 
should be able to intelligently address a 
convention or similar gathering, and must 
not only have his ideas and ideals of the 
type of salesmen he wants to work under 
him, but must know where to get them. 


For obvious reasons this advertisement is 
blind. All applications will be held in 
the strictest confidence. Write fully, 
giving a complete transcript of your 
education and detailed record to date. 
Specify when you will probably be 
available and salary expected. 


Address “ W,” Box 115 
care of Printers’ Ink 
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Nation - Wide 
Sale of Lumber 


in markets thousands of 
miles away from sawmills 
jmakes price quotations in- 

dispensable to manufacturers 
kis dealers — over 12,000 
ilumbermen get theirs weekly 
from the 


Americanfiumberman 





Est.1873 CHICAGO a.B.C. 











AVAILABLE TO 
ADVERTISER OR AGENCY 


Ability, Experience, 
Care and Judgment 
Advertising Writer 
offers efficient 
part time service 


ADDRESS ; 
N. D., 578 Madison Avenue, New York 
or Telephone PLAZA 8106 





ADVERTISING 
MAN 


familiar with the Art Directing and 
Production end, desires an Executive 
position with a young and growing 
concern. Now employed. Address 


“U,” Box 112, Printers’ Ink. 
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tractive four-story building into a 
shop that will offer the latest and 
most exclusive gowns and hats to 
the women of his community. This 
new department, according to his 
present plans, will be put under 
the management of an authority on 
women’s styles and will be expected 
to yield a real profit. 

It will be so arranged, by being 
changed from time to time, as to 
create interest in the quality type 
of furniture that he carries. 

This idea, which he is now at 
work on, came to him, he says, 
because of requests continually 
made by owners of exclusive 
women’s apparel shops for the 
privilege of borrowing pieces of 
his furniture to lend “tone” to their 
establishments. 

* * * 


That we are living in a Style- 
mad world we all know. How 
fast style really changes few of 
us realize until we get a chance to 
make direct comparison, through 
pictures of some particular period 
with pictures of today. 

This thought was greatly im- 
pressed on the Schoolmaster this 
last week when an advertising 
agent on whom the Schoolmaster 
happened to be calling showed him 
some of his bound volumes of the 
earliest American rotogravure sec- 
tions of newspapers. It so hap 
pened that the Schoolmaster had 
with him at that time, in his brief 
case, a twenty-four page rotogra- 
vure advertisement which a highly 
progressive department store—the 
Brown Dunkin Company, of Tulsa, 
had published in the World of that 
city. The Schoolmaster had planned 
to take this home for study. It 
had been sent to him by a member 
of the Class with a statement that 
it was the “largest rotogravure 








Trade Publication Publishers 


Mid-West publish ive with office 
in a is open “or one or two good busi- 
If you not hooked up prop- 

erly here, "hare a mashes, and want high-class 
representation I would like to hear from you. 
Have been in the business for years—big ac- 
= — the agencies, know spare 
and am successful. Prefer 

BE Cc. publications. preying exchanged. 
astne “X,"" Box 116, care of Printers’ Ink, 
231 South La Salle s. Chicago, I1!. 
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section ever published for a single 
merchandising institution.” 

When the Schoolmaster put that 
advertisement alongside of the ad- 
vertisements in the early roto- 
gravure sections which the agent 
had showed, both wondered if it 
could be possible that styles could 
change so quickly in such a short 
space of time. To any member of 
the Class who wants to see how 
fast moving this world of today is, 
the Schoolmaster suggests a repe- 
tition of this test. All you have 
to do is to get a rotogravure sec- 
tion of a prosperous newspaper of 
today and lay it alongside of a 
similar section from a prosperous 
newspaper of 1918. 


Miller Rubber Company Ad- 
vances R. A. McCorkle 


R. A, McCorkle, who has been with 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, 
Akron, Ohio, for fifteen years, and, 
more recently, assistant manager of the 
manufacturers’ sales department, has 
been made manager of the manufac- 
turers’ sales department of The Miller 
Rubber Company, of that city. 

C. H. Russell, formerly in charge of 
truck and bus tire sales at Akron, has 
been made assistant to Mr. McCorkle, 
with headquarters in Detroit. 





Joins Kearney and Trecker 
Company 
C. M. Cheadle, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed advertising manager of the 
Kearney and Trecker Company, Mil- 
waukee, manufacturer of Milwaukee 
milling machines. He recently was 
with Ceoree F. McKiernan, Rockford, 





James Houlihan, Inc., Trans- 
fers Arthur Poolton 


Arthur Poolton has been transferred 
from the Portland, Oreg., office of 
James Houlihan, [Inc., advertising 
agency, where he has been branch man- 
ager, to the Seattle office of that agency. 
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The Cane Issue 


oo 
THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 
Will go into the hands of 109,650 


poe oe Geta 
ro out e t tates a 


Do You Realize What a Potential 
emmaees,* This Paasents For 
Your Product? 


Kiwanis Magazine 


164 West Jackson Boulevard 
CHICAGO - - ILLINOIS 


ms oe 





















HAVE YOU SEEN 


EFFORTS 


The New Year or Anniversary Announce- 
ment that makes ’em ask for MORE! 
It’s human! It gets a smile! Ie breaks the ice 
as no other greeting will. ‘Efforts’ has a 
record of 100% repeat orders with us. It must 

good! Send 25c. for a sample—pass it 
around—see how it “clicks’’! Money back if 
not delighted. 


THE STOREY-BELLACK CO., Inc. 
Advertising Service Wausau, Wis. 


Salesmen=— Want some “easy money’? 
Show “Efforts” and get the order, good com- 
missions. Write us quick! 














WE- 


printers with a modern daylight 
lant and service department, so- 
icit the printing of organizations 
that require exacting work—plus 
—personal service, prompt delivery 
and reasonable prices. With our 
facilities and location we are pre- 
pared to deliver printing that will 
— the most critical advertiser. 
irect by mail is our specialty. 
Estimates Cheerfully Given 


AMERICAN PRINTING CO. 
438 W. 37th St. Tel. Penn. 0436-7 























Multigraph 


£ y process z 
OM Sue Side al anes will convince you that it 


Re. Inking you can buy 


Ribbons Re inked 


»sts only $6.00 a dozen Iry it A 


S the best 


W.Scott Engram, b baton 


27 Murray St, 





, New York City 
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Classified Advertisements 


Rate, 75c a line for each insertion. 
First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 





Minimum order, $3.75 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Experienced salesman and advertising 
manager will represent you in DAYTON, 
OHIO, on commission basis, whether in- 
come is $10 or $1,000 a month. Address 
P. O. Box 804, Dayton, Ohio. 


If you are an pa me advertising 
representative and feel yourself capable 
of giving good, live representation to a 
leading paper in a field allied to construc- 
tion, write Box 326, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Representative in New 
York for group of well-established Chi- 
cago trade publications. References re- 
uired. Liberal commissions advanced or 
Tevtes account. Box 328, Printers’ Ink. 


REBUILT EQUIPMENT of all kinds 
for the Printing and Publishing Plant 
at substantial savings in price. e€ spe 
cialize in Cylinder and Magazine Presses. 
Send for the current issue of the Hall 
Broadcaster, giving a complete list. 

THOMAS W. HALL COMPANY, Inc. 

Stamford, Conn. 


FOR SALE—Fifty remarkable window 
displays adaptable to any product. Cost 
was $8.75 in thousand lots. Will sell 
stock on hand at half-price. Display in- 
cludes three handsome polychrome frames 
with metal shadow boxes and double 
glasses, completely wired for three lamps 
and extra flasher unit. If interested, 
write for illustration. M. Cartoon, Sixth 

oor, Cocheo Building, Long Island 
City, New York. 


SALESMEN—Want some extra money 
next month? Show “‘Efforts’’—the human 
New Year Greeting—and make it easily! 
Not the overdone dignified type—“‘Efforts”’ 
is different! It has a record of 100% 
repeat orders—no one ever buys enough! 
Send 25c for sample (refunded on first 
order), show it wherever you go—see 
what a tremendous hit it makes. Good 
commissions! Write today! The Storey- 
Bellack Coa., Inc., Wausau, Wis. 


HELP WANTED 


Manufacturer of nationally known food 
products requires the service of young 
man in a semi-executive capacity in the 
Sales Department. In answering, please 
state age and experience. Box 327, P. I. 


EXPERIENCED COPY MAN—wanted 

for technical catalog. Apply by letter 

stating experience and salary cnpetel. 

Gillette lishing Co., 221 East 2 St. 
Chicago, Ill. 

OUTDOOR ADVERTISING SALESMAN 
WANTED 


Excellent opportunity for a t 
connect ion to man who can sell painted 
isplay. 
"h. Trowbri Sign Co., Ine. 
86-88 Frelinghuysen Avenue 
Newark, New Jersey 
































ARTISTS, STUDENTS, Special Classes: 
Sunday Morning, Life, Composition; Mon- 
day Evening, Sketch; Saturday Afternoon, 
Portrait. Private Lessons. Enroll Now! 
Barile Studios, 7 W. 14th St., N. Y. C. 


PRODUCTION MAN—Young man with 
experience in book typography layout and 
printing. Excellent opportunity. 
H. Wolff, 508 est 26th St. 
Chickering 8667 


WANTED ADVERTISING MAN 
Capable of taking entire charge of direct- 
by-mail and publication advertising for 
machine tool manufacturer. Box 
Printers’ Ink. 


. so TYPOGRAPHER 

can buy half-interest in typographic sho 
(California); moderate investment. Bus. 
ness _well-established, opportunity for ex- 
pansion. Box 335, Printers’ Ink. 


SALESMAN, with a general knowl- 
edge of printing and direct mail, 
for a service agency. Salary and 
commission. Box 353, P. I. 


COMMERCIAL ART SOLICITORS 


Men and women. Fine opportunity. Call 
or write Ethridge Co., Room 607, 420 
Lexington Avenue. 


WANTED BY EASTERN LITHOG- 
RAPHER—Technical man for offset press 
room. Must be thoroughly familiar with 
zine and aluminum printing. Chemist 
preferred. Good salary. Big future for 
right man. Box 333, Printers’ Ink. 


. CANADIAN 
A Canadian Agency has an opening for 
a copy writer. A knowledge of 
advertising production is also essential. 
This offer should interest some Canadian 
who is desirous of returning to Canada. 
Box 339, Printers’ Ink. 


. 
Lacquer Raw Materials 
New large manufacturing concern offers 
worthwhile opportunity to thoroughly ex- 
perienced Solvent, Lacquer and Leather 
Solution sales representative. One with 
trade following preferred. Full details 
first letter. Box 351, Printers’ Ink. 





























MISCELLANEOUS 





Learn Advertising—Only $30. C ete 
Course with 120 Questions and Text- 
Book. New Simplified Way to Study Ad- 
vertising at Home. Neal , Adv. 
Counselor, Desk 2-L, Land Title Bldg., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 











51 EAST 42np STREET, NEW YORK 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


Young Woman—experienced free lance 
artist—desires opening in art department 
of agency or publication. Opportunity 
to learn with assurance of a future chief 
considerations. Box 345, Printers’ Ink. 


LETTERING AND FIGURE ARTIST 
available. Thoroughly experienced. Posi- 
tion preferred in New York City with 
art service or advertising agency. Write 
Box 357, Printers’ Ink 


EDITOR of known ability and varied ex- 
perience seeks change for better. Trade 
journals, house organs, industrial pub- 
licity, special editorial-advertising fea- 
tures. Hox 337, Printers’ Ink. 
ARTIST 
Young man, 3 years’ experience, good 
at Lettering and Design, where there is 
a real chance to make good. Reasonable. 
Box 341, Printers’ Ink. 
Colorful, Distinctive Writer—news- 
paper, magazine, free-lance advertising 
copy experience—seeks full-time copy job 
in small agency offering oon to 


learn advertising business. 54, P. I. 


SALES EXECUTIVE with experience 
as Branch Manager, District Representa- 
tive and Salesman, who appreciates the 
value of advertising, is open for new 
business connections. Box 346, P. I. 


Versatile Commercial Illustrator 
Creative, lettering, desi: booklets, litho- 
graphic sketches. Has f-time open for 
live organization where good, conscientious 
service is appreciated. Box 332, P. I. 
ARTIST—ten years’ all-around ex- 
perience; good figure man and let- 
terer—desires position with agency 
or publisher. Box 330, P. L. 


PART-TIME ADVERTISING 
MANAGER—MODEST REMU- 
NERATION. BOX 350, CARE 
OF PRINTERS’ INK. 
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ADV. ASSISTANT—25. Plan, copy, 
layout, typography, direct-mail, merchan- 
dising, etc. ard worker with ideas. 
Well educated. A “comer.” Salary, $40. 
Box 349, Printers’ Ink. 


TWENTY YEARS’ RECORD AS A 
PRODUCER— Advertising solicitor of the 
highest standing with a record for steady 
and profitable production will be available 
October Ist. Best of references. Address 
Box 347, Printers’ Ink. 


SALES SURVEYER—Exp. in survey, 
sonnel, analysis and sales building. 
=xperience with sales counsellor. Pro- 
ductive. record. Like to connect with 
agency or mfgr. needing constructive de- 
velopment or sales analysis. Box 340, P. I. 
Advertising and Sales Promotion Man- 
ager available September 30. Proved 
experience in field and office. Last job 
creating copy and promotion ideas and 
utting them to work through 88 out- 
ets. Age 29, engineering college trained. 
Box 356, Printers’ Ink. 
TYPOGRAPHER—Young man, experi- 
enced in book and advertising typography, 
layouts, copy, supervision through press. 
Versatile. Creates good typography, 
“classic” or “modern.” Wants connection 
with advertiser, printer, publisher in or 
near Boston. Box 331, Printers’ Ink. 


‘* ARTIST # 


Versatile, thoroughly experienced all 
branches of Advertising Art—works 
equally well in any medium; avail- 
able afternoons, 2-5. Grand Central 
zone preferred. Box 334, P. I. 




















MAIL ORDER 
NATIONAL ADVERTISING 
DIRECT MAIL 
Very interesting story awaits concern re- 
quiring highest type copy visualiza- 
tions; prominent 4A agency experience 
completely responsible creative end many 
leading accounts; N. Y. man immediatel 
available; go anywhere. Box 329, P. I. 





Secretary-Executive—Handles corre- 
spondence independently, manages office, 
experienced collecting data. Previous busi- 


Salesman desires change—now on $5,000 
a year commission basis—desires to 
change to product or service that requires 
1 selling ability. Has had expe- 





ness experience in banking cial 
sales advertising art and technical firms. 
Box 336, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Representative secks posi- 
tion on newspaper or trade paper in town 
of 100,000 or more. Twenty years’ suc- 
cessful experience in advertising de- 
partment of Chicago papers. Box 352, 
Printers’ Ink, Chicago Office. 


ADVERTISING WOMAN 
Experienced — Account executive and 
copy writer, 4A agency: editorial, service 
work, selling space, magazines: news- 
paper and publicity work. Exceedingly 
adaptable writer. College graduate. 
Wants active job with agency or adver- 
tising department. Box 348, P. I. 


ADVERTISING SOLICITOR 
Over ten years on metropolitan dailies. 
Ee cae Cees to eee 
- eaining number of new 4 











355, Printers’ Ink. 





rience in selling advertising and ma- 
chines and in accounting and editorial 
work. Wants nothing less than $10,000 
anol yay possibilities. hans | 
capable of doing his own ing an 
a promotion work. Bon 343, $. I. 
: PUBLICITY DIRECTOR 
Highly successful in national, state and 
local campaigns; available for new open- 
ing at close of present campaign in few 
weeks, Can take complete charge house 
organs, clip sheets, feature and news 
releases, radio programs, planning and 
writing copy for magazine, newspaper 
and poster advertising. Best references. 
College graduate, 37. Box 338, P. I. 


Need a Salesman 


in Texas 
and the Southwest? I am 28, single, 
very good selling experience many states. 
Now with National Cash Register Co. 
pwtonegy Pas a gee bd seek- 
ing initi stribution 100% 
Box 344, Printers’ Ink. = 
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WHAT YOU SAY 


in an advertisement is still far 
more important than how you 
say it. We don’t lose sight of 
this fundamental, no matter 
how far we chase the elusive 


ideal of technical perfection. 





The JOuN # DUNHAM Company 
ADVERTISING 


TRIBUNE TOWER 
CHICAGO 
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Now 


825,000 
DAILY 


HE net paid daily circulation 
of the Chicago Tribune is 
now 825,000 copies a day—an 


all-time high for American stand- 
ard size newspapers. 


Every September since the War, 
Chicago Tribune circulation has 
shattered the previous Septerh- 
ber’s record. And holding these — 
gains, Tribune circulation in ten 
years has doubled! 


Chicuge Tribune 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER . 


P. S.—It’s going higher! 





